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School Awards 
For Construction | 
Total 300 Million 


President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Says Such Amount 
Available for Buildings Is 
‘Definitely in Sight’ 


Thirty-nine States 
Receive Road Funds 





Colleges and Universities De- 
clared to Be Exhibiting 
Widespread Desire to Help 
During Emergency 


Three hundred million dollars in 
school construction is “definitely in 
sight,” while 39 States have already 
taken up more than $15,000,000 of 
the $80,000,000 emergency appropri- 
ation of Dec. 20 to devote to highway 
development, according to a state- 
ment Feb. 5 by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee. for Employment. 

Colleges and universities, which 
are showing a widespread desire to 
cooperate in the present unemploy- 
ment crisis, will spend $100,000,000 
for buildings in 1931, it was stated. 
Many. of these institutions, it was 
explained, are in a favorable posi- 
tion to use reserves and credit facil- 
ities now without waiting for public 
appropriations. 

Additional School Work 

Primary and secondary schools will | 
contract for $200,000,000 in construction 
work in the near future, it was stated. 
In addition, it was pointed out, a large 
volume of work is already under way 
among these schools. 

The money which the States have ac- 
quired. from the,emergency fund will be 
used to match an equal amount of regu- 
lar Federal-aid ‘funds, which means that 
more than $30;000,000 worth of highway 
projects will be inaugurated. This money 
must be spent before Sept. 1. 

The statement follows in full text: 
“Awards of $300,000,000 

Construction in “the educational: field 
is holding at a high volume with up- 
wards of $300,000,000 worth of work 
definitely in Bight, according to a state- 
ment issued today by Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. This figure 
is based on questionnaire returns from 
schools. and colleges throughout the 
United ‘States, which have been asked 
by the Committee to consider all means | 
whereby they may economically concen- 
trate their building work within the cur- 
rent depression. 

Of this summation, colleges and uni- 
versities make up $100,000,000 definitely 
projected for 1931. The remaining 
$200,000,000 represents the construction 
program of primary and_ secondary 
schools going into contract in the near 
future, and does not include the large 
volume of work alreadv under way among 
these educational units, 

Particular stress has been laid on the 
college field because many institutions in 
this class are in a favorable position to 
use their reserves and credit facilities 
at this time without waiting for public 
appropriations. By anticipating their 
building requirements now, they are able 
to aeoke needed projects under the 
prevalent low prices and at the same time 
to help relieve unemployment by creat- 
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Nye Group Is Asked 


To Pay for Service 


{labama Held Not Required to 
Compile Election Data 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 5. 
Alabama State officials are not re- 
quired by law to compile information 
for the United States Senate Select Com- 
mittee Investigating Campaign Expendi- 
tures unless they receive compensation 
for the work, according to a letter writ- 
ten by the State’s Attorney General, 
Thomas E. Knight Jr., to Probate Judge 

John Gamble, of Troy. 


Judge. Gamble had advised the At- 
torney General, Mr. Knight said, that P. 
L. Aarhus, an inyestigator for the Nye 
Committee, had requested certain infor- 
mation relating to the primary and gen- 
eral elections in Alabama in 1930. Mr. 
Knight’s reply follows in. full text: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of Feb. 2, 1981, in which you state 
Mr. P. L. Aarhus, investigator for Sen- 
ator Nye’s Election Committee, has. re- 
quested you to furnish him certain in- 
Seeeten an the August pri- 
mary election and the Novem - 
eral election of 1930, mer. See 

You state that he has not offered to 
compensate you for compiling this in- 
formation and that it wad be a magni- 
tudinous undertaking. $ 

You page whether. or not you are 

authorized in refusing to compile this 
information unless you are compensated 
for your work. 
, I am of the opinion that unless this 
investigator compensates you for com- 
piling this information he has no right 
to demand your services in this respect. 
While I feel that all officials of the 
State should show this investigator every | 
courtesy, and while the records of every 
@ official’s office should be open for in- 
spection as to the conduct of the No- 
vember election, I know of no law re- 
quiring officials of this State to incur 
the expenses incident to the compilation 
of information for this investigator. 
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United Kingdom Takes Lead — |New York Reduces |Wheat Shortage 
As Market for American Goods 


Foreign Trade Shows Generally Marked Decline With All 
Countries Except Russia, According to Review 
Of Commerce Department 


FOREIGN trade with Russia gained 

last year, but with all other coun- 
tries and the major geographical divi- 
sions of the world there was a gener: 
ally marked decline, according to 
figures made public Feb. 5 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In the majority of instances both ex- 
ports and imports were below the aver- 
age for 1922-1926. The United King- 
dom was the leading consumer of 
American merchandise last year, re- 
placing Canada, which took the larg- 
est amount of any country the year 
before. Germany, France and Japan 
remained in the same relative positions 
of third, fourth and fifth in taking 
American exports, it was shown. 

Canada continued to lead the nations 
in selling goods to the United States, 
followed by Japan, the United King- 
dom, Germany and British Malaya, as 
was the case in 1929. 

On the basis of grand divisions of 
the globe, commerce with Europe was 
in first place in both exports and im- 
ports. North America ranked second 
in exports but third in imports, being 
surpassed in the latter by Asia. Asia, 
it was shown, was third in exports; 
South America, fourth; Oceania, fifth; 


Security Owners 
Declared Principal 


Objectors to Bonus 


Representatives Christgau, 
Garner, Hancock, Howard 
And Kvale Support Pay- 
ment to Veterans 


Only persons who are afraid of the 
effect of another bond issue on their 
holdings have complained before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
in opposition to the payment of the ad- 
juste: Comparing Gor, certificates; Repre- 

arner (Dem.),; of: Uvalde, 
Tex., minority leader of the Housé and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee, stated at a hearing Feb. 5. None 
have outlined any bad effects on bonds 
which have been bought for investment 
only, he said. : 

The Committee concluded the hearing 
on the proposed legislation for payment 
of the veterans’ certificates, and the 
Chairman. Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., announced that 
the Committee would consider the sub- 
ject at an executive session next week. 

No Witnesses At Opening 

When the hearing was opened at 10 
a. m., there were no witnesses present 
to testify and minority members of the 
Committee urged an immediate executive 
session on matters before the Commit- 
tee, but Mr. Hawley said he thought 
a little time should be given for wit- 
nesses to appear. Mr. Garner said it 
was apparent that the objective now 
is to delay the hearings as much as 
possible so that action on this legislation 


at this session of Congress might be} 


defeated. 

Representative Christgau “(Rep.), of 
Austin, Minn., was the first witness to 
testify, and urged cash payment in full. 
He said he believes this is a more judi- 
cious plan than to increase the amount 
which the veterans can borrow as this 
latter plan would probably result in the 
loans consuming the entire amount due 
the veterans in 1945. Mr. Christgau 
told the Committee that it would be the 
best thing for all concerned to devise a 
plan for injecting money into the circu- 
lating medium, which would not seriously 
affect the bond market. 

Representative Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., told the Committee that 
within the past few days, he has re- 
ceived three telephone calls from indi- 
viduals representing the bond market., 
reminding him that he is a bondholder 
and urging him not to support this 
legislation as it would seriously affect his 
investments. Mr. Howard said he favors 
the payment of the face value in full, 
and that this matter is actually a debt 
and not charity. 

“It is not fair to keep the veterans 
hungry merely to protect the bond spec- 
ulators and traders,” Representative 
Hancock (Dem.), of Oxford, N. C., said, 
in urging payment of the certificates in 
full value. 

“When the boys who are now asking 
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and Africa, sixth. Fourth place in 
imports went to South America, with 
Africa and Oceania following in order. 
Exports last year to South America 
and to Africa exceeded the average for- 
the period of 1922 to 1926, but exports 
to all other divisions and imports from 
each division were below this average, 
it was disclosed. Exports to 16 of the 
38 countries with which we do the 
largest business were higher than the 
average of 1922-1926, while imports 
from nine of these countries was 
higher than the average, according to 
the Department’s figures. Goods in 
1930 to 10 countries exceeded $100,- 
000,000 in value, as compared with 14 
countries in 1929. Russia was one of 
the nations in this group, having taken 
$111,362,000 worth of American prod- 
ucts last year, as against $81,548,000 
the year before. Eleven countries 
were in the $100,000,000 class in sup- 
plying goods to the United States, 
while the number in 1929 was 16. 
(A tabulated review issued by 
the Department of Commerce of 
the exports and imports for the 


year will be found in-full text on 
page 7.) 





Delinquent Broadcasters 
May Get Reduced Power 


Broadcasting stations which fail to 
coniply with new engineering regulations 
governing the quality of signals emitted, 

| will be arbitrarily reduced in power 
| which will permit such operation, the 
|Federal Radio Commission announced 
| Feb. 5. 

| A letter, over the signature of James 
| A. Baldwin, secretary, is being sent to 
}a group of stations whose equipment 
jhas been found delinquent. The letter 
| states that the terms of General Order 
95, which requires 75 per cent modula- 
tion by all stations; must be complied 
with, and that if the stations do not make 
| the modifications required, the. Commis- 
sion will specify the. power to be em- 
ployed. 


Texas Seeks to Bar 
Rail Control of Buses 


Acquisition of Parallel Lines 
Declared Violation of 
Anti-trust Law 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. 5. 
Declaring that the ownership or oper- 
ation by railroads of parallel lines of mo- 
tor carriers of freight or passengers is 
in violation of the State’s anti-trust law, 
a bill (H. 249) has been introduced: in 
the House by Representative George B. 
Terrell, of Cherokee, to prohibit such 
ownership or operation. 


It is recited in a preamble to the bill 
that “monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade are declared by the 
Constitution to be contrary to the genius 
of free government,” and that “the ac- 
quisition by railroad companies of com- 
peting or parallel motor freight carriers 
or motor passenger carriers creates an 
exclusive right or privilege conferred 
upon railroad companies in violation of 
* * * the Constitution of Texas and is 
detrimental to the public welfare and 
contrary to sound democratic principles 
of government.” 

The title of the proposed measure de- 
fines it as bill to be an act: 


Declaring the ownership of motor 
truck and motor bus lines by railroad 
Constitution to be contrary to the genius 
of free government and making it un- 
lawful for railroad companies to own, 
control or operate any motor truck lines 
or motor bus lines for the carrying of 
freight or passengers for compensation 
or hire in this State; 

Prohibiting the Railroad Commission 
of Texas from issuing any certificate of 
convenience and necessity to any rail- 
road company to own, control or operate 
any motor truck lines or bus lines in this 
State; 

Requiring railroad companies owning 
or operating motor truck or motor bus 
carriers to divest themselves of all right, 
title or interest in same within two years 
and requiring the Railroad Commission 
to cancel the certificates of convenience 
jand necessity heretofore issued to any 
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Trend, to Business Sponsorship 


Of Broade 


its broadcasting structure, alhoug 
the subject of much agitation in this 
country, nevertheless seems to be 
gaining favor in some European na- 
tions, Lawrence D. Batson, radio spe- 
cialist of the Electrical Equipment 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
declared in an oral statement Feb. 5. 

Despite charges of excessive adver- 
tising accompanying American pro- 
grams, Mr. Batson said, “there is a 
definite indication of a trend toward 
the adoption of the American spon- 
sored-program system in some quar- 
ters.” Many countries cling to their 
policy of listeners’ licenses to defray 
the cost of maintaining broadcasting 
through official or semiofficial agencies, 
Mr, Batson said. He made available 
the following additional imformation: 

One objection raised in the licensing 


asts Observed Abroad 


HE American method of pe . 


countries 1s based. on they belief that 
listeners would be subjected to ex- 
tended advertisng talk. Artcles de- 
scriptive of American broadcasting 
advanced as the outstanding example 
of this of financing, frequently appear 
in foreign publications. These are 
sometimes used as arguments against 
the American method, from which the 
reader gathers that most American 
porgrams consist of direct advertising 
speeches only. As presented, this argu- 
ment favoring the retention of li- 
cense fees seems unanswerable. How- 
ever, familiarity with actual conditions 
obtaining here would do much to dispel 
this impression. 

Another difficulty confronting the 
authorities in the licensing countries 
is the problem of maintaining a rea- 


“| reéord: ¥ 


Nonresident Labor 


Law Giving Preference to Cit- 
' izens of State Is Being 
Enforced 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 5. 
HE number of nonresidents em- 
ployed on public works in the State 
of New York was greatly reduced last 
year, according to the State Industrial 
Commissioner, Frances Perkins. 
- The reduction, Miss Perkins said, 
was caused by enforcement of a new 
amendment to the labor law confining 
preference to citizens of the State. 
“The Bureau of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration of the State Department of 
Labor, under the direction of Chief 
Mediator A. J. Portenar, working in 
cooperation with the newly created 
Bureau of Personnel of the Board of 
Transportation of New York City,” 
the statement said, “has succeeded 
within recent months *n weeding out 
hundreds of persons unlawfully em- 
ployed in subway construction and 
other public works to make place for 
New York citizens. The unemploy- 
- ment situation naturally has increased 
the importance of this work, and many 
violations which formerly would have 
passed unnoticed are now reported to 
one or both of these bureaus. All com- 
plaints are investigated and nearly all 
are found to be justified.” 


Senate Directs Court 
Action to Remove 


Power Board Head 


Chairman Smith of Commis- 
sion Expresses 


‘Recall Issue’ 


The Senate Feb. 5 adopted the Walsh 
resolution (S. Res. 415) requesting the 
United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia to institute quo .warranto 
proceedings for the removal of Chair- 
man George Otis Smith from member- 
ship in the. Federal Power Commission. 
The resolution was to without a 
“and with no debaje~after 
the Senate convened. 


Next Season Is 


| Thought Possible 


Chairman Legge of Farm 
Board Asserts Drought 
Damage Is Serious in 
Main Producing Sections 


Says Import Danger 
Temporarily Ended 


Foreign Competition and Tariff 
Have Served to Limit Export 
Markets, He Writes North 
Dakota Governor 


Drought damage to wheat already has 
been serious in part of the main produc- 
ing belt and it is “entirely possible” 
that there will be a shortage of wheat 
next season, Alexander Legge, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, stated orally 
Feb. 5. 

The effect of another drought, Mr. 
Legge said, would be worse on agricul- 
ture than the effect of a surplus of one of 
the principal grains. The wheat crop 
has been injured considerably in the cen- 
tral and eastern States, he said, and from 
Illinois eastward it is “in pretty poor 
shape.” é 

Location of Drought 


Not only has the drought of last Sum- 
mer continued very severe in the more 
northern States east of the Mississippi 
River, but in the plateau region of the 
Northwest there has been a shortage of 
snow which usually supplies moisture to 


| wheat when it melis on the mountains in 


| 1s 


faction at ‘Focusing’ of |st 


Adoption of the resolution culminated. 


the discussion of Senate action in De- 
«cember, when all members of the Power 
Commission were before the Senate. 
As to three’ of the members the Senate 
maintained it had not confirmed the nomi- 
nations. It adopted a motion last month 
reconsidering the vote on the three 
Commissioners, and then adopted an- 
other resolution requesting the - Presi- 
dent to return the papers of notification, 
which he declined to do. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
next moved to have the names of the 
three Commissioners—Mr. Smith, Marcel 
Garsaud and Clrude L. Draper—restored 
to the Senate executive calendar. The 
names later were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which reported them without rec- 
ommendation, — 

Mr. Smith Rejected 


After some debate, Feb. 4, Messrs. 
Draper and Garsaud were confirmed to 
the Commission membership, but Mr. 
Smith’s name was rejected. 

Under the terms of the resolution the 
United States Attorney is requested to 
institute quo warranto proceedings, and 
if he declines provision is made for the 
employment of outside counsel to act in 
the name of the Senate. 

When the President declined to return 
the notification papers to the Senate, he 
said he did so after receipt of an opin- 
ion by the Attorney General, who ruled 
that the three Commissioners were in 
office by proper confirmation and that 
the title to the office each held was legal 
and not subject to attack. 

Commissioner George Otis Smith, in 
a prepared statement. made public at 
the Federal Power Commission Feb. 5, 
said it was “highly satisfactory” to him 
“to have the aw focus the ‘recall’ 
issue.” 

+ In an oral explanation of his state- 
ment, he stated he would abide by the 
ruling of the Attorney General and let 
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Louisiana to Lead 
In Highway Pavin 


og 
> 


Minnesota Department Com- 





pares State Programs 


State of Minnesota: 
St, Paul, Feb. 5. 

The State of Louisiana is expected to 
lead ail States in the construction of 
highway paving in 1931, according to a 
statement issued by the Minesota High- 
way Department. 

The southern State will receive bids 
in one day, on Feb. 10, for more mileage 
than is covered by Minnesota’s entire 
year’s program, it was stated, and dur- 
ing this year plans to construct 200 miles 
more than Iowa’s “record-breaking” &c- 
complishment in building 1,000 miles of 

avement in 1930. The statement fol- 
ows in full text: 

Louisiana will probably lead the States 
in the miles of paving to be built in 
1981. This southern State has a pro- 
gram of 1,200 miles of hardsurfacing 
for the present year, and is taking bids 
on 267 miles of construction in one day, 
Feb. 10, more than Minnesota’s entire 
year’s program. Bids were taken on 
195 miles on Jan. 14, and more will be 
jlet in a few weeks. 

The Louisiana schedule will be 200 
miles more than the record-breaking ac- 
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His Satis-| the Spring. A shortage of moisture also 


being felt in the heavy - producing 
ates of Kansas and Oklahoma, he said. 
Mr. Legge said he believed the recent 
trend of wheat prices in the United 
States and abroad has ended the danger 
of wheat imports at least for the time 
being, but he still favors action by Con- 
gress to check the inflow of agricul- 
tural products. generally from othet 
countries. 

The movement of domestic wheat to 
market now is seasonally small, Mr. 


Legge. said, but it is about 10 
larger ‘then 


lasd, year. We at re 
this to publicity efforts by those opposed 
to the Farm Board designed to bring all 
the wheat possible to market to embar- 
rass the Board, and to the open Winter, 
which has left roads in good condition 
for hauling grain. This movement, he 
said, should leave less wheat than usual 
for marketing late in the season. 


Mr. Legge said he had no comment to 
make on reports that he would resign 
June 15. 

Export markets for wheat not only 
have been limited by Canadian, Argen- 
tine, Australian and Russian competition, 
but they also have been hurt by the 
erection of high tariff walls by principal 
importing countries seeking to protect 


their own farmers, Mr. Legge stated in | 


a letter dated Jan. 21 to Governor Shafer 
of North Dakota. 

This country’s market at the present 
time is being artificially maintained 
through the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration, which still is carrying more than 
60,000,000 bushels of the 1929 crop, with 
the prospect of having at least twice 
that much on hand at the close of this 
marketing season, Chairman, Legge 
wrote. Mr. Legge’s letter was a reply 


to Governor Shafer’s written request for | 


concise information to distribute among 
farmers in his State. 


The Governor’s letter to Mr. Legge, | 


made public Feb, 5, by the Farm Board, 
follows in full text: 

“My dear Mr. Legge: I have recently 
read with much interest the first annual 
report of the Farm Board and a bulle- 
tin issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the world out- 
look for wheat. These documents con- 
tain a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion that I would like to see placed in 
the possession of every farmer in North 
Dakota. 


“Would it not be possible, Mr. Legge, | 


for the Farm Board to prepare and dis- 
tribute a concise statement on this mat- 
ter, boiled down so that it could be easily 
read and digested by the average per- 
son, and containing the most essential 
known facts on wheat production at home 
and abroad, foreign market conditions, 
including definite information as to tar- 
iffs on wheat in European countries, ariti- 
dumping laws, the present foreign de- 
mand for American wheat as compared 
with that of former years, etc.? 

“A statement of this character would 
be accepted as reliable by our farmers 
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LL who ~ possess _ political” 
rights should have the op J 


portunity to acquire the knowledge 


the 


as Second Class Matter at 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Bill Limiting Oil 


Imports Favored 


En 
the Post 


Capper Measure 
Three-year Restriction Re- 
ported to Senate 


THE Capper bill (S. 5818) to limit 

oil importations, hearings on which 
have been held by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee during the last two 
weeks, was ordered favorably reported 
by the Committee Feb. 5 by a vote of 
9 to 6. 

Under the biil the importation of 
crude oil would be limited during 1931, 
1932 and 1933 to 16,000,000 barrels each 
year, Refined products of petroleum, 
including by-products and fuel oil, 
would be prohibited for the three-year 
period, as would also crude petroleum 
blended with any refined product of 
petroleum. 

The Secretary of Commerce would 
be authorized to establish regulations 
to carry out the provisions. A penalty 
of $5,000 or imprisonment for two 
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Tariff Schedules 
Are Approved by 


President Hoover 


Reductions Made on Wood. 


Flour, Pigskin and Straw 
ats; Rate on Woven 
Wire Fencing Is Increased 


The Tariff Commission on Feb. 5 an- 
nounced that 
President Hoover, and he has approved, 
by proclamation Feb. 5 reductions in the 
rates of duty on wood flour, pigskin 
leather, straw hats, and maple sugar and 
sirup, and an increase in duty on woven 
wire fencing. The Commission ‘stated 
also that it has submitted reports on its 
investigation of the rates on ultramarine 
blue and on certain types of wool floor 
coverings and has recommended no 
change in the duties. The new rates be- 
come effective in 30 days from the date 
of proclamation, 
with which the. Commis- 
¢ to complete these Te- 
te‘to some éxtent*to the 

omimission’s decision in each of these 
cases to use foreign invoice prices as 
evidence of or as a supplement to for- 
eign cost data, as provided in the stat- 
ute,” the Commission said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
| The Tariff Commission on Feb. 2 sub- 
; mitted to the President reports on seven 
| investigations, covering the following 
|commodities: Wood flour, pigskin 
|leather, woven wire fencing, straw hats, 
| maple sugar and sirup, ultramarine blue, 
jand wool floor coverings, n.s. p.f. These 
| are the first reports made under the pro- 
| ore of section 336 of the Tariff Act of 


! One Increase Granted 

On one of these commodities the new 
rate is below that in the Act of 1922; 
{on three of them, the new rates, while 
representing a decrease in duty, are still 
higher than the rates in the Act of 1922. 
Only one increase has been granted and 
in two instances the Commission recom- 
| ree no change in the present rates of 

uty. 

All of these investigations were car- 
ried in accordance with Senate resolu- 
tions, this being part of the work which 
the reorganized Tariff Commission found 
awaiting it in September. Public hear- 
| ings were held in connection with all of 
| these commodities and the cost data re- 
| quired by law have been secured by the 
| Commission. The speed with which the 
| Commission has been able to complete 
| these reports has been due to some extent 
to the Commission’s decision in each of 
| these cases to use foreign invoice prices 
jas evidence of or as a supplement to 
| foreign cost data, as provided in the 
| statute. 
| The results of the individual reports 
are breifly summarized below: 

Wood Flay Rate Cut 

The report on wood flour indicated 
|that the present duty of 331/3 per 
|cent, which is the same as in the Act 
of 1922, should be reduced to 25 per 
jcent. Most ofthe imported flour, which 
|is finely ground wood, is imported from 
| Norway, the principal use being in the 
manufacture of linoleum. Imports have 
javeraged between 5,000 and 7,000 tons 
jannually in recent years, equivalent to 
jabout 25 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation 
on pigskin leather indicated that the 
present rate of 25 per cent should be 
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Trade Increased Seasonally 


In Richmond 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 5.—Trade in 

December and early January in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District was 
seasonally higher than in previous 
months, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. Retail trade increased 
normally during the holiday period, 
price changes being partly responsible 
tor failure of the total dollar amount 
to reach the December, 1929, figure, 
the review shows. 


Banking tension has eased some- | 


what, according to the bank’s summary 
of conditions, and a large number of 
banks are in more liquid condition 
than usual. 

The bank reports no material change 
in the textile field of the district. De- 
cember tobacco sales in both North 
Carolina and Virginia were higher than 
for the same month in 1929. Building 


Reserve District 


permits were at the lowest point in a 
number of years, and only a little 


over half the figures for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. There 
was no marked change in employment 
conditions, ss 
The review presents a statistical sum- 
mary of some of the leading activities 
of the district for 1929.and-1930, show- 
ing an ‘unfavorable comparison of 
1930 with the year previous. The dis- 
triet summary follows in full text: 
Trade in the Fifth Federal Reserve 
District in December and early Janu- 
ary was about on seasonal level, in 
| comparison with the volume of busi- 
ness during the past few months, There 
was a natural increase in retail trade 
over earlier months of the Fall and 
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Providing | 


it has recommended to! 


which will make their share in the 
government a blessing ajd not a 
danger.” 

President of the United States, 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 
1869—1877 
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Inquiry Is Begun 
On Leases Made 
For Post Offices 


John H. Bartlett, Former 
Postal Executive, Denies 
Any Connection With St. 
Paul Agreements 


Execution of Second 


Contract Opposed 


Representative Maas Requests 
House to Investigate Demo- 
tion of ‘Veterans’ in Office 
In Same City 





| Denying all connection with the St. 
{Paul Commercial Station — postal 
leases of 1922 and 1925, John H. 
Bartlett, former First Assistant Post- 
master General, appeared before the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Post 
Office leases at its opening hearing, 
Feb. 5, and related the practices and 
policies of granting leases on some of 
the major post office projects during 
|his term of office. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, at the conclusion of the day’s 
session asked Mr. Bartlett to return 
for further examination on Feb. 6. 


Leasing Practice Outlined 


Mr. Bartlett explained that, during his 
seven years of service in the Post Office 
|Department, he was in charge of the 
matters relating to lerses for substa- 
tions in a general way with the excep- 
tion of railroad terminal projects. Lim- 
iting his testimony to the larger sub- 
stations, those involving a rental of 
$5,000 a year for periods of five years, 
at the request of Senator Blaine, Mr, 
Bartlett traced the history of the proce- 
dure of leasing practice in the Depart- 
ment. The necessity for -substations 
arose, he said, following the advent of 
parcel post during’ the Wilson adminis- 
tration which heavily taxed the. resources 
of. the then existing facilities, . he 
oot part of that oes 

came necessar the 
thtre was. little in Me Sitoe 1p 
tion for them, After he entered the De- 
partment, he added, complications arosé 
and a system of asking for bids on com- 
pleted buildings was adopted but later 
given up due to the exigencies arising 
from matters such as location and con- 
venience. The present system was then 
undertaken, he added, whereby the Gov- 
ernment selects its site, gets an option 
on the land, plans the building and sub- 
mits it to bidders to take the building 
under a lease to the Government, 


Result of Plan 


It was found, following the introduc- 
tion of that plan, Mr. Bartlett told the 
Committee, that “bidders were getting 
their heads together and trying to fore- 
see conditions and to get options on prop- 
erty that the Department would have 
to have.” A “constant contest” arose 
between prospective bidders and the De- 
partment. 

“The situation ultimately developed to 
a point where most all of the big leases 
were obtained by two people, bidding on 
buildings throughout the country. ere 
was need for constant vigilence that 
these leading contractors did not collude 
and that they did not get ahead of us 
and get leases we needed” the Commit- 
tee was told. 

Asked by Senator Hayden (Dem.), of 
Arizona, for the names of the two par- 
ties referred to, Mr. Bartlett designated 
Raymond Brown, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Jacob Kulp, of Chicago, who, he said, 
either in their own names or under cor- 
porations they organized, bid on projects 
throughout the country in competition 
with largely local contractors. 

Senator Hayden inquired into the fi- 
nancing of so many undertakings and 
Mr. Bartlett explained that “generally 
they incorporated the larger projects.” 
“A few large financing concerns,” he de- 
clared, “developed cooperation with these 
contractors.” This was apparent from 
observation that certain financing com- 
panies were with the leading contractors, 

The bidders really interested were the 
finance companies though at times they 
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New Plan of Auditing 
Inquiries of Congress 


Check Up by Comptroller Gene 
eral on Expenses Proposed 


The Comptroller General would be 
given authority to approve or disap- 
pfove reports of expenditures of all spe- 
cial investigating committees of House 
and Senate which are paid from the con- 
tingent fund of those bodies, under the 
provisions of a bill introduced Feb. 5 
by Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass. 

In an address on the floor Mr, Under- 
hill said that at present it is the duty 
of the Committee on Accounts of the 
House to check these accounts, and added 
that he does not think it is right that 
the members of that Committee cheek 
up on. their colleagues. 

This proposal, he said, would place the 
power of investigating the accounts of 
all special committees in the hands of 
the duly-authorized office, and this will 
not affect existing privileges of any mem- 
ber of either body of Congress. He said | 
he never has believed, that inves & 
committees accomplished anything, and © 
that it has been his opinion that the 
regular committees of the House and 
Senate can accomplish everything that 
these investigatiny; committees are ap- 
pointed to do, 





ee Gg m20 


e ‘oti 
Of Senator Davis’ 


Campaign Given 


Candidate Could Have Been 
Elected Without Fund, 
Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee Is Told 


Larae expenditures in behalf of Sena- 
tor Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in his 
campaign for election in 1930 were un- 
necessary, it was testified Feb. 5 by a 
group of Pennsylvania witnesses appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee inves- 
tigating canmipaign expénditures. Esti- 
mates of 5 and 10 per cent were given 
as the part attributable to Senator Da- 
vis of the total of approximately $600,- 
000 expended in the primary campaign 
by the Brown-for-Governor and Davis- 
for-Senator organization. 

The witnesses appeared before the 
Committee at the request of counsel for 
Senator Davis, and were questioned by 
both Joseph E. Davies and Charles J. 
Margiotti, who are representing the Sen- 
ator as counsel, Two witnesses testify- 
ing concerning their activity in the elec- 
tion were subpoenaed by the Committee. 

Judge J. Frank Graff, of Kittanning, 
Pa., said that investigators representing 


the Senate Committee had questioned | dam, N. Y., asked if the Committee had | 


“he | considered a new limitation on the sec-| 


him early in January and that 
couldn’t draw any conclusion but that 
they were against Mr. Davis.” He said 
that they had wanted to get testimony 
to offset that of Judge James B. Drew, 
of Pittsburgh, who previously appeared 
before the Committee. 


Candidate Considered Popular 

Judge Graff said that, although Mr. 
Davis had opposed his candidacy for 
judgeship, he wanted to be fair in the 
matter, stating that he had considered 
Mr. Davis a “very popular candidate.” 

Bernard J. Myers, of Lancaster, Pa., 
chairman of the Brown-Davis campaign 
outside of Philadelphia and Allegheny 
Counties, who had nm subpoenaed by 
the Committee, testified that he had noth- 
ing to do with the receipt and expendi- 
ture of funds in the primary campaign. 
Senator Nye questioned him as to state- 
ments made earlier before the Commit- 
tee by William R. Douglas, of Philadel- 

hia, who represented Francis Shunk 

rown in the gubernatorial contest, to! 
the effect that he and Mr. Myers had 
secured and paid out the $65,000 reported 
following the original Vauclain report 
on the primary. Mr. Myers explained 
that Mr. Douglas might place a different 
construction on the matter. “I didn’t 
receive any of that money and I didn’t 
spend any of it, Senator,” he said. 

Mr. Myers stated that he had gone | 
with Mr. Douglas to see Charles B. Hall, | 
of Philadeiphia, in regard to a contribu- | 
tion. A loan later was secured from Mr. ; 
Hall but was not turned over to him, Mr. 
Myers said. He added that he had se- 
cured a $5,000 check from William S. 
Vare, but that this had been turned over 
directly to Samuel Vauclain, treasurer 
of the Brown-Davis organization. 


Primary Expenditures Allotted 

The chief fight in the election was for 
the governorship, he testified. He ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that no more 
than oe cent of the total expenditure 
of the $600,000-in the primary campaign 
could be credited to Mr. Davis. 

Harry F. Rahn, also a Committee wit-' 
ness, of West Reading, Pa., treasurer 
of the Brown-Davis campaign in Berks 
County, said that he had received $3,000 | 
from the Brown-Davis State organiza- 
tion, $1,000 of which was expended in| 
connection with watchers, etc., at the 
polls and $2,000 of which was for post- 
age, clerk hire and printing. 

The Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, of Philadel- | 
phia, first of the witnesses called by the 
counsel for Senator Davis, stated that| 
he knew Mr. Davis personally, that he| 
considered the election of Mr. Davis a} 
foregone conclusion, that no great ex- 
penditure was necessary and that the} 
election contest was chiefly for the Gov- 
ernorship. 

Monsignor J. J. Curran, of Wilkes- 
Barre, explaining that he also knew Mr. 
Davis personally, stated that Mr. Davis 
was an “absolutely popular” candidate 
and attributed this to his “charitable, 
moral and industrial life.” He declared 
that what money was spent in the pri- 
mary “was spent by the Brown faction.” 

“In your memory did the State of} 
Pennsylvania ever have as popular a can- 
didate for the Senate?” questioned Mr. 
Margiotti. | 

“No,” replied the witness. “If there 
ever was a man elected to a United| 
States office who deserved the office, it | 
was Senator Davis.” 


Election Held Assured 

Mrs. Hannah Durham, of Allentown, | 
Pa., a member of the executive commit- | 
tee of the Republican State organiza- | 
tion, testified that Mr. Davis was a/| 
“very popular candidate,” that he was| 

opular “because of his personality.” | 
She said it was unfair to attribute the| 
$600,000 expenditure for the Brown-| 
Davis organization to Mr. Davis, declar- | 
ing that “his personality was a sufficient | 
asset without the expenditure of 
money.” 

Mrs. Worthington Scranton, of Scran- | 
ton, member of the Republican National | 
Committee for the State, declared that} 
“in our county (Lackawanna) I don’t} 
believe that you could defeat Mr. Davis 
with or without money.” The women) 
of the county were heartily behind Sen- 
ator Davis, she said. “I don’t think you} 
could have prevented his election, and| 
I don’t think he needed to expend any 
money.” 

Judge George W. Moxey, of Scranton, 
justice of the State supreme court, said 


! 





| 


| 


that only about 5 per cent of thé total | 


expenditure of $600,000 for the Brown- 
Davis organization could be attributed 
to Mr. Davis. The nomination of Mr. 
Davis “was inevitable from the begin- 
ning,” he asserted. Mr. Davis’ activity 
was satisfactory to both capital and la- 
bor, he stated. 
Vote of Labor Groups 

John A. Phillip, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, declared it 
to be his conviction that Senator Davis 
“would have defeated Mr. Grundy with- 
out the expenditure of a single cent,” re- 
earns to former Senator Grundy, of 

ennsylvania. 

Philip Murray, of Pittsburgh, interna- 
tional vice president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, testified that it was 
not necessary for Mr. Davis to have ex- 
pended money in the mining counties. 
‘All of our men were responding to the 
call for the election of Mr. Davis,” he 
said. 

Testimony as to Mr. Davis’ candidacy 
was given also by Benson E. Taylor, of 
Brockway, Pa., former Secretary of 
State Supplies, and by G, D. Rowand, 


| which authorizes such investigations and | 


| ployment and wages to thousands of 


New Executive 
Term Considered 


Plan to Change Time of Service 
In, Legislative Branch In- 
cluded in Measure 


The* House Committee on Rules dis- 
ee aa ee ee 4 ie a re- 
uest for a 8 Tule to up in 

House the Gifford Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 292) to_amend the Federal Consti- 
tution arding the terms of office of 
the. P and Vice President and 
members of the Senate and House. 


» Gi Rep.), of 
come Mena pie MA relition, 
. zs that it p t. the terms 
att noon, dan 


3 psident shall 
and 


e Senators 

rese ves at noon, Jan. 4, of 

the years, in which the térms now end, 

and that the terms of their successors 

shall. then begin. Congress would as- 

semble at least once a ‘year, on Jan. 4, 

— it by law appoints a different 
ay. 

He told the Committee that there is 
a tremendous demand for this legislation 
and the question should be settled. He 
said 90 per cent of the editorial senti- 
ment in the United States is in favor of 
it. He regretted, he said, that it is 
called a lame-duck resolution, and said 
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| 


defeated Members, with one exception | 


that he had heard of, do not want to 
come back after their defeat. 


ond session. Mr. Gifford replied that 
he personally favored it, as, say, May 
4 or June 4, but the Committee had not. 


Information on Cost 
Of Copper Production 


Is Asked by Senate 


Resolution Requests Data 
From Tariff Commission | 
About Commodity That 
Now Is on Free List 


The Senate, in a resolution presented 
and adopted, Feb. 5, requested the Tariff | 
Commission to investigate and report) 
to it the differences in costs of produc- 
tion of copper in this country and abroad. 


The resolution was offered by Senator | ing industry, since the home owner is. in| pooklet 


Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, who stated 
on the floor that it was being introduced 


of Michigan, and Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, and himself. 

In connectidn with the resolution, 
Senator Hayden issued a statement ex- 
planatory of the procedure that had 
been followed in requesting investiga- 
tion of production costs of a commodity 
on the free list. The statement follows 
in full text: | 


The Hayden-Wheeler-Vandenberg reso- 


lution directs the Tariff Commission to 
investigate the cost of production in the | 
United States and in foreign countries | 
of all forms of copper mentioned in the 
free list of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff ‘Act | 
of 1930, which includes copper ore and 
copper in plates, bars, ingots or pigs | 
that now enter the American market 
without payment of import duty. The 
Commission is required to report upon 
the difference in the cost of mining and 
smelting foreign and domestic copper 
for the fast three calendar years in order | 
to make a proper comparison between 
marketing conditions in periods of pros- 
perity and depression. 

Procedure Is Explained | 


The investigation could not be ordered | 
under the flexible provision of the Tariff 
Act because there is no duty on un- 
manufactured copper. The resolution 
therefore refers to section 332 of the act 


reports to ‘be made by the Tariff Com-| 
|mission upon request of the President 
|or either branch of Congress. It is in 
| accordance with the terms of that sec- 
| tion that the Commission has about com- | 
| pleted a study of the comparative cost | 
| during a three-year period of producing 
|crude petroleum in the oil fields of the 
| United States and Venezuela and the 
|delivery of the same to refineries on! 
the Atlantic seaboard. | 

It is expected that the investigation | 
can be completed in ample time for the 
Tariff Commission to submit its report 
when Congress convenes in regular ses- 
sion next December. If a revision of} 
any of the schedules of the present tariff | 
law is undertaken by the new Congress, | 
a proper foundation of facts will be laid 
upon which consideration of the effect of 
a copper tariff may be based. | 

Cut In Price Cited 

There was no demand for an import 
duty on copper while the Hawley-Smoot 
bill was under consideration by Congress. 
No one representing the industry ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means or the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance asking for such a tariff. 
The price of copper remained at about 
18 cents ard did not break until after 
the tariff bill had passed both Houses 
and was no longer subject to amend- 
ment. Since that time the market price 
has been practically cut in half. 

_The resolution is sponsored by the ju- 
nior Senators from three States in the 
Union in which have been mined about 
two-thirds of all American copper and} 
which produce over one-third of the cop- 
per of the world. _The copper mines in 
these and the other western States are 
now operating at a reduced rate of pro- 
| duction with the consequent loss of em- 


American miners. The principal com- 
peting mines are located in Canada, South 
America and Africa, where the amount 
| of copper produced has greatly increased 


|in the last three years. 


House Committee Hears 


Of Losses by Fruit Fly 
| _ Witnesses appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture Feb. 5 to pre- 
sent testimony on a bill (H. R. 14046) 
for a survey of the loss sustained by 
Florida farmers and fruit growers in the 
Mediterranean fruit fiyseradication cam- 
paign and a bill (H. R. 12011) to pro- 
vide standard methods for the grading 
and valuing of cotton seed. 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., who formerly investigated 
the sections of Florida with which the 
fruit fly bill is concerned, told the Com- 
mittee of conditions there, while Repre- 
| sentatives Drane (Dem.), of Lakeland, 
Fla., and Green (Dem.), of Starke, Fla., 
| ages passage of the measure. 
| r G. C. senior marketing spe- 


| 


Representative Snell (Kep.), of Pots-| 


A court of considerable architectural distinction is enclosed by the four inside walls of the Federal 
building erected in the National Capital and recently*completed to house the offices of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. The court is open to the sky; the central fountain, benches, urns and walks are of con- 


crete; lawns are laid between the walks. 


the Income Tax Division. 


Home Buying and Building Declared 
Helpful in Assisting Employment) Praises Work Done 


National Committee on Wood Utilization Issues Book on 
Judging of Houses 


Home purchasing and building can 
materially aid ae and business, 
in the opinion of Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, expressed in 
a statement issued Feb. 5 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Discussing a new booklet, “How to 
Judge a House,” just issued by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
he pointed out that benefits from home 
construction accrue not only to the build- 


the market for all types of home equip- 
ment. The statement follows in full 


| in behalf of Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), | text: 


Revival of the spirit of home owner- | 


Atlanta, Ga., Argues 


| 


Appeal to Reyise | 
Population Rating' 


Declares Act of Legislature | 
Created New Municipality | 
When Adjoining Cities 
Became Boroughs 


| 
The appeal of the City of Atlanta, | 
Ga., from a decision of the Supreme} 
Court of the District of Columbia deny- | 
ing its petition for a writ of mandamus | 
to compel William M. Steuart, the Di- 
rector of the Census, to list Atlanta’s 
population at 360,692 instead of 270,367, 
was argued before the Court of Appeals | 
of the District of Columbia Feb. 5. | 
The difference in the figures, it was 
explained by Louis Titus, counsel for the 
Georgia city, is not due to any ques- 
tion as to the actual number of~inhabi- | 
tants “but is due to the fact that the 
Director refuses to include, as a part 
of the population of the City of At- 
lanta, the population of certain areas in- 
cluded within the boundaries of that 
city by an act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Georgia, passed Aug. 
17, 1929.” This act, he said, created a 
new municipality of Atlanta including 
the old City of Atlanta and five ad- 
jacent municipalities. He explained that | 
the new charter did not do away with 
the charters of the five adjacent mu- 
nicipalities but that they were retained 
with the condition that “each of the old | 
municipalities should be boroughs of the 
new city.” 
Business Benefit Argued 

Counsel for the City of Atlanta ar- 
gued that a State Legislature has full 
power to create municipalities with such 
area and with such powers as it may de-| 
termine, and the fact that each borough 
retained its own police powers and the | 
right to levy taxes, issue bonds and} 
grant franchises or licenses did not pre-| 
vent them from becoming a part of the! 
City of Atlanta as established by the| 
Legislature of Georgia. 

He further contended that the Direc-| 
tor of the Census had no right to refuse 
to recognize the new City of Atlanta 
because it had not been given all of the} 
powers usually granted to cities in this| 
country. He maintained that mandamus | 
was the proper remedy because the Di- 
rector of the Census has a ministerial | 
duty to report and publish the popula- 
tion of cities correctly, and he has no 
discretion to eliminate a portion of the 
population of any city. He asserted that | 
it was a direct commercial advantage | 
to the City of Atlanta to have its pop- 
ulation listed at 360,692, instead of 
270,367. ‘ | 

John W. Fihelly, Assistant United 
States Attorney, representing the Direc- 
tor, conceded that a State Legislature | 
can create a city with any form of gov- 
ernment it chooses, but contended that 
the act in question did not destroy the 
old City of Atlanta. He cited a recent 
decision by the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia in which it was held that the act 
did not abolish the old City of Atlanta 
and that its old city court was still a 
city court. “After the act,” Mr. Fihelly 
said, “there were two Atlantas; the old 
City of Atlanta and the six units formed 
into a new Atlanta which is not a city.” 
Chief Justice Martin in questioning Mr. 
Fihelly observed that the act created 
something, whether a city or not, which 
was a well defined unity embracing five 
municipalities adjacent to the old City of 
Atlanta. 

Counsel for the Government also main- 
tained that mandamus was not the proper 
remedy in this case because the taking 
‘and publication of the census are not 
ministerial acts. The Director of the 
Census, it was asserted, has the discre- 











_D olay, 
jcialist of the Bureau of Agricultural 





State chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Economies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was heard regarding the cotton- 
| seed bill. 


tion to classify the information which he 
collects in taking the census and that this 


contributing to the relief of unemploy- 


|ance the book “How to Judge a House” 


ship with a consequent increase in build- 
ing activities will go a long way toward 
increasing employment and improving 
business conditions generally, according 
to Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s. Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 


This view was expressed by Col. Woods 
in commenting on the latest publication | 
of the National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization of the Department of Commerce 
entitled “How To Judge A House.” The 
is just off the press and is in- 
tended to assist the prospective buyer 
of a home in making a wise and eco- 
nomical choice of site, design and plan, 
construction and equipment, 


Purchasers of homes are very greatly 


ment, according to Col. Woods. “Not | 
only is building and construction one! 
of our most important industries, nor- | 
mally giving employment to several mil- 
lion. workers, but the buyer of a home 
becomes a steady customer for home fur- 
nishings, articles of mechanical equip- 
ment, and other home fixtures, the ac- 
quisition of which means the speeding 
up of industry and the stabilizing of 
business conditions,” he said. 


The thew book is a reliaB¥e' guide to 
the good and bad features of a house. 
It takes the reader on a tour of inspec- 
tion from basement to attic, explaining 
how important details ef construction, 
design and mechanical installments may 
be judged with an exacting eye. It con- 
tains 84 pages, and is fully illustrated. 

Max Dunning, of Chicago, Iil., fel- 
low of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, is chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee composed of other prominent 
architects, representatives of the leading 
contractors’, builders’, realtors’ and con- 
sumers’ organizations, under whose guid- 


was prepared. Nelson S. Perkins, con- 
struction engineer of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, is the au- 
| thor. 

| The book is now available in single 
|¢opies and quantity lots. It may be ob- 
| tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
|ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from the district | 
| offices of the Department of Commerce | 
in leading cities. The book sells at 10 


|cents a single copy, $7 per 100, or $50 
per 1,000. 


California Bridge 
Project Approved 


The building has been partly occupied with the moving in of 


Secretary Wilbur 


In Behalf of Deaf 


Lauds Edward Miner Gallau- 
det, Founder of Colum- 
bia Institute, in an Anni- 
versary Address 


“We need pioneers to open the way 
for the adequate care of all of our handi- 
capped,” the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, asserted in an ad- 
dress at the celebration of the birthday 
of the late Edward Miner Gallaudet, Co- 
lumbia Institution for the Deaf, at Wash- 
ington, Feb. 5. 


The Secretary said, in pointing to the 
work of the institution Mr. .Gallaudet 
founded, “to care for a small number of 
individuals may not be of any great con- 
sequence, but if the methods used and the 
researches made are given a nation-wide 
spread, then the whole effort becomes 
significant.” 

He congratulated the institution upon 
the work being done and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the “student can- 
not send out for new organs or. new 
brain cells,” but must have guidance and 
instruction in making the best of those 
he has. The address follows in full text; 


Man is distinguished from other living 
organisms by his attitude toward his 
fellows. Nature, in the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, inflicts its harsh- 
est penalties on the weak and the handi- 
capped. Humankind has thrown a man- 
tle of protection about those who are 
crippled, injured, blind and deaf. We 
measure each civilization by its capacity 
to prepare its youth, by its care of the 
aged and by the amount and kind of 
help given those who lack the full re- 
sources of body and mind. There are 
those who view any efforts made to sup- 
port the weak as of eventual harm in 
the struggle of the race upward, but 
there are great benefits to be derived 
from the adequate care of the unfortu- 
nate. Not only are there moral values 
to those participating in such efforts, 
but the salvaging. of other human be- 
ings, combined with the training and 
preparation of them, often gives us as- 
sets of outstanding importance. 


Without our senses, life would be dull 
indeed. They open the world up to us. 
There is a fortunate compensation in na- 
ture so that when one or more of these 
senses is defective the others are en- 
hanced. No one can measure the values 
to other individuals of their own ex- 
periences, and no one can prophesy the 
value to us all of any growing child. 
Each child is entitled to the fullest op- 





War Department Favors Span| 


Over San Francisco Bay 


The Department of War has no objec- P 


ion to construction of a bridge across 
San Francisco Bay, and is willing that 
a bill granting the consent of the Fed- 
eral Government for construction of 
such a bridge should be considered fa- 
vorably, according to a letter from the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
just made public by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California. The letter reads 
in full text: 

Dear Senator Johnson: Reference is 
made to bill, S. 5825; 71st Congress, 3rd 
Session, “granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of California to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a_ toll 
bridge across the Bay of San Francisco 
from the Rincon Hill district in San 
Francisco by way of Goat Island to 
Oakland over the Key Route Mole.” 

So far as the interests of navigation 
are concerned, there is no objection to 
the favorable consideration of this bill. 

With regard to the effect of the 
bridge on the military reservation on 
Goat Island, it is noted that the bill 
provides that permission for the bridge 
to cross the Government reservation 
shall first be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of War, and if any buildings, im- 
provements or facilities on the reserva- 
tion aré damaged or destroyed by the 
construction of the bridge they will be 
repaired or replaced by the State of 
Californa on a site or sites acceptable 
to the Secretary of War. In view of 
these provisions, there is no military 
objection to the enactment of the bill in 
ifs present form. 


portunity for the development of its own 
personality and of its own abilities. Each 
child is entitled to as much help as is 
ossible in overcoming inherent disabil- 
ities or those resulting from accident or 
disease. The child must use what it 
actually possesses in physique and brain. 
| The student cannot send out for new or- 
gans or new brain cells, He must have 
instruction and guidance in making the 
best of those he has. 


We have today a striking illustration 
of the capacity of the group for which 
|this institution was founded by Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. Out of the hearts and 
of this institution has come a fund which 
will be used to further its noble pur- 
poses. This in itself should be the an- 
swer to those who fail to see the im- 
portance and the significance of such 
foundations as this. 


There is a value in having certain 
type institutions where methods can be 
studied and examples set which point 
the way to others. To care for a small 
number of individuals may not be of 
any great consequence, but if the meth- 
ods used and the researches made are 
given a nation-wide spread then the 
whole effort becomes significant. We 
neéd pioneers to open the way for the 
adequate care of all of our handicapped. 
It is inevitable that he will them with 
us. It is just as inevitable that we must 
not only meet the situation, but do the 
very best that we can for each and 
every one of them. 

I congratulate those in charge of this 
institution upon the work which they 
have done and are doing for those -who 





Butler Charges Withheld 
From Public Until Trial 


Charges and specifications on which 
Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler of the 
Marine Corps will go on trial before a 
general court-martial at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 16, will not be announced before 
the trial begins, Charles Francis Adams, 
the Secretary of the Navy, announced 
orally Feb. 5. 

Information that Gen, Butler “neither 
seeks the publication of such charges 





classification requires judgment and rea- 
suning. 


and specifications nor does he seek to 
avoid or prevent their publication” was 


speak with their hands, and also upon 
'thé additional opportunity and inspira- 
tion which must come to them from this 
substantial gift. 


—__—eCOCOCOCOS ESS SSS SESS Eeeé0w@=—=—"—— 


transmitted to the Department of the 
Navy by Maj. Henry Leonard, Gen. But- 
ler’s counsel. 

Secretary Adams’ statement in re- 
| sponse to inquiries was that “the Navy 
| Department will follow the usual pro- 
cedure.” He explained in addition that 
“in the reguiar course of events, the 
charges and specifications are made pub- 
lic when the accused is arraigned in open 
session before the court-martial sitting 
in his case.” 





the abilities of the graduates and friends | 
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Chan ges Proposed 
In Supply Measure 


Senator Reed Asks Restriction 
On Funds, for Disabled 


Veterans 


Continuing its consideration of the in- 
sag ages offices bill (H. R. 16415), 
Feb. 5, the Senate agreed to an amend- 
ment by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
+ aShpenw providing that no compensa- 
tion paid under the 
Officers’ Retirement Act of 1928 shall 
be paid to Government officers receiv- 
= a salary of $2,000 or more. 

he Senate also struck from the bill 
the section a appropriations for 
salaries and expenses of the Housing 
Corporation. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, an- 
nounced that he would enter a motion 
to strike from the bill the $100,000,000 
appropriation for the Federal Farm 
Board. 

In explaining his amendment, Senator 
Reed told the Senate that a “shocking 
and scandalous condition” exists in which 
a number of medical and other officers 
employed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are receiving salaries of $5,000 or 
more and at the same time are receiving 
compensation of from $100 to $200 a 
month for disability. 


Radio Station in Norway 
Ready to Start Operations 


The new broadcasting station located 
at Jeloe, Norway, which is to take over 
the radiotelegraph connection with Amer- 
ica, is now ready to start opera- 
tions, according to advice received in the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Gudrun Carlson, Oslo, 
Norway. Trial sendings to Riverhead, 
Long Island, have given satisfactory re- 
sults. Both the 30 metér and 15 meter 
sending apparatus are expected to be in 
order to take over ail the traffic now go- 
ing over the Stavanger station. shortly 
after the new year. 

Plans for sending of black and white 
photographs are under way and will be 
in operation as soon as all preliminaries 
about apparatus, patents and other de- 
tails can bée adjusted. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Trend to Trade Financing 
Of Radio Is Noted Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| sonable control of the actual contact of 


paid radio programs. The attitude of 
Canada with regard to its broadcasting 
is — watched with considérable  in- 
terest by the American industry. The 
Dominion has been using a modified 
American plan, operating its stations by 
advertising, but charging a small annual 
license fee to listeners to support the 
cost of radio administration. 

Reports from Canada are to the effect 
that its Radio Commission, designed to 
study the entire matter of broadcasting, 
has recommended Government control. 
Members of this board visited the United 
States and studied the American system. 
Numerous American stations are regu- 
larly.received in Canada, and the adver- 
tising of American products has aroused 
resentment in some quarters. 

The degree to which broadcasting is 
regulated in various countries is widely 
divergent. Absolute prohibition is main- 
tained in a few countries, while at the 
opposite extreme utter freedom within 
the bounds of public convenience, inter- 
est and necessity prevails. 

In countries where monopolies have 
not been declared, any person or firm 
showing satisfactory genéral qualifica- 
tions will usually be given permission to 
broadcast at its own expense. Licenses 
may be required for receiving sets in 
such countries, but the fees revert en- 
tirely to the government. 

The monopoly system of broadcasting 
has been growing in popularity in coun- 
tries where licenses in any form are re- 
quired. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, the Irish Free State, Italy, Po- 
land, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land and other countries, are under the 
monopoly system, as well as Latvia and 
several other countries where the de- 
mand for broadcasting permits is so lim- 
ited that there has been no opposition to 
the monopoly system. 
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Sanitation Fund 
For Drought Area 
Favored in Bill 


House Amendment Would 
Carry $2,000,000 for Im- 
mediate Use in Coopera- 
tion With State Units 


A $2,000,000 immediate appropriation 
for rural sanitation work in-the drought 
stricken areas was substituted for a 
Senate amendment appropriating $3,000,- 
000 for Public Health Service coopera- 
tion with States in rural sanitation gen- 
érally while the conference report on the 
first deficiency bill (H. R. 15592) was be- 
ing Seer by the House on Feb. 5. 

he House adopted the conference re- 
port, with this and several other differ- 
ences between the two Houses still to be 
composed. The conference report was 
called up by Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He told the 
House the amount of the bill as it passed 
the House was $93,222,671, that the Sen- 
ate added $32,315,313 to it, and that the 
bill as agreed on will amount to $109,- 
303,822, 

Mr. Wood also explained that the bit 
as agreed upon will carry for construc 
tion purposes $34,000,000 for Federal-a 
highways and $11,562,347 for miscel- 
laneous construction under various de- 
partments, including work at Army 
posts. 


ae 


Senate Amends Bill 


The Senate had written into the bill 
the following amendment: “There is 
hereby appropriated to the Treasury 
Department for the Public Health Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, any unexpended balance of which 
shall be available for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, for cooperation 
with State health departments in. rural 
sanitation, including medicines, biolog- 
ical products, personal and medical serv- 
ices, the sum of $3,000,000.” 

The House conferees refused to agree 
to this in conference and the House. on 
Feb. 4 adopted the substitute for it, of- 
— by Representative Wood, as fol- 
ows: ‘ 

“For special studies of, and demon- 
stration work in rural sanitation, includ- 
ing the purchase and distribution of med- 
cat supplies, in the drought-stricken 
aréas and including personal services, 
fiscal years 1931 and 1932, $2,000,000. 

“Provided, that no part of this appro- 
priation shall be available for demonstra- 
tion work in rural sanitation unless the 
State, county, or municipality affected 
agrees to pay such proportion of the 
expenses of such demonstration work, 
as shall be required in regulations to be 
presented by the Public Health Service, 
in which due consideration shall be given 
to State and local economic conditions 
and human needs, the extent and cir- 
cumstances of such cooperation in each 
case to be reported to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session.” 

House in Agreement 

‘The House agreed to the following 
Senate amendments on which the con- 
ferees could not agree in conference: 

Senate amendment suspending for five 
years, commencing with the fiscal yoafr 
1931, the annual payments required to’ 
be made to the Treasury from the rec-’ 
lamation fund as reimbursement for ad- 
vances made under the act of June 25, 
1910. The House agreed with an amend- 
ment changing the term of suspension to 
two years, instead of five. pe: 

Senate amendment appropriating 
$400,000 for a new vessel for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs for use in Alaska 
to replace an existing vessel. The House 
concurred. re) 

Senate amendment appropriating 
$256,000 and $50,000 unexpended balance 
for a concrete road from the Shiloh Na- 
tional Park, Tenn., to the Corinth Na- 
tional Cemetery, Miss. The House agreed 
to it. 

Senate amendments moditzing the au- 
thorization for the Lynchburg on pee 
office and courthouse project the House 
agreed to it. 


Senate amendment that salaries of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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Defends Congress 


On Relief Action 


Country Failed to Respond 
To Red Cross Call for 
Funds, He Declares in 
Communication 





The “disgrace” of the ‘present con- 
troversy over relief work in the drought- 
stricken States is that “the Red Cross 
was unable to secure from the vast 
wealth of this country sufficient funds 
to take care of the situation,” Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared in a 
letter to J. S. Reitenbaugh, of New 
York, made public at Mr. Borah’s office 
Feb. 6. 

The Red Cross is unable to meet the 
situation, he wrote, simply because the 
wealth of the country could’ not, or 
would not;raise enough money to allow 
the Red Cross to do its work. | 

“If those who are profoundly moved 
by the fact that it is proposed to ap- 
propriate funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury to help these people will, instead of 
wasting their energy and time upon an 
attack on Congress, utilize that same 
energy and time in raising a sufficient 
f@nd to enable the Red Cross to take 
clare of these people,” Senator Borah 
wrote, “I assure you, if sufficient funds 
Vare raised, the Congress will be happy} 
to forego any appropriation. 

Care of Stricken Urged 

“But somebody must take care of 
these people.” 

‘ Senator Borah’s letter follows in full 
ext: 

Dear Mr. Reitenbaugh: Thank you for 
your kindness in sending me the editorial 
from the New York Sun. I appreciate 
particularly the fine spirit behind your 
sending it to me. But I assure you I 
had read the editorial, and, after reading 
it, I was of the same opinion I was be- 
fore reading it. I grant the right of 
editorial writers to express their views | 
because it is a right which I so much| 
enjoy for myself. | 

‘ Mr. Reitenbaugh, you will agree with 
me, will you not, that these people vis- 
ited by this awful calamity must be fed 
and clothed. One would judge from your 
letter that you are willing for them to 
die in this world of plenty. But I cannot 
believe you mean to be so ‘understood. 
I was anxious that they be taken care 
of by the Red Cross, and so stated some 
weeks ago. But they were not being| 
taken care of by the Red Cross. They 
were literally starving. The conditions 
were, and are, appalling. 

Now, why did not the Red Cross take 
care of them? Simply because the Red 
Cross did not have the funds. We waited 
here, I think, patiently. The evidence 
which poured in on us was unanswerable. | 
Something had to: be done. The vast 
wealth of America could not, or would| 
not, raise enough money to enable the 
Red Cross to do its work. You and} 
others seem to think that the Senate! 
ma a mistake ‘in its effort to feed 
these people and you criticize us severely. 

Let me tell you where the disgrace is. 
The disgrace is that the Red Cross was 
unable to secure from the vast wealth of 
this country sufficient funds to take care 
of the situation. There are a dozen es- 
tates in this country whose immeasurable 
wealth could have raised $25,000,000 for 
these suffering people and have given 
it to the Red Cross without ever being 
disturbed financially or economically. 
What have you and those who are criti- 
cizing Congress done toward discharging 
your duties in taking care of your fel- 
low citizens? Have you been as fond 
of writing letters urging contributions 
to the Red Cross as you are in sending 
letters to those whom you are criticizing 
who felt unde rthe necessity of doing 
something? 

I was informed the other night of a 


| 





agreed among themselves that it was a 
great mistake to make this contribution 
from the Federal Treasury. I made an 
estimate, according to the best figures I 
could get, of the worth of these men who 
were there assembled. Their wealth was 
as huge as the suffering of their fellow 
citizens was appalling. Yet they met 
and criticized the Congress and went 
home without contributing one single dol- 
lar to the Red Cross. Where is the 
shame in this instance? Is it with the 
Congress which has made the attempt 
or with those who have their untold mil- 
lions and seem unwilling to feed even in 
a scanty way hungry women and 
children? 

If those who are profoundly moved by 
the thought that it is proposed to ap- 
propriate funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury to help these people, will, instead of 
wasting their energy and time upon‘an 
attack upon Congress, utilize that same 





énergy and time in raising a sufficient 
fund to enable the Red Cross to take care 
of these people, 1 assure you, if sufficient 
funds are raised, the Congress of the 
United States will be happy to forego any 
agpropriation. But somebody must take 
cake of these people. 


Surplus of Freight Cars 
Is Decreased for Week | 


Class 1 railroads on Jan. 23 had a total 
of 650,003 freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for service, a de- 
crease of more than 23,000 cars compared 
with the total of Jan. 15, according to a 
statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Feb. 5. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Class 1 railroads on Jan. 23, had 650,-! 
003 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service, 
the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 

This was a decrease of 23,036 cars com- 
pared with Jan. 15, at which time there 
were 673,039 surplus freight cars. 

Surplus coal cars on Jan. 23 totaled 





230,797, a decrease of 8,170 within a 
week, while surplus box cars totaled 348,- 
755, a decrease of 13,958 cars for the 
same period. 

Reports also showed 29,228 surplus 
stock cars, an increase of 269 cars above 
the number reported on Jan. 15, while 
surplus refrigerator cars. totaled 14,674, 
a decrease of 795 for the same period. 





Plans to Relieve Stricken 
In Porto Rico Considered. 


The Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Com. 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of 
War, Patrick J. Hurley; the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M, 
Hyde, met on Feb. 5 in the office of the! 

ecretary of War. 

Following the meeting Secretary Hur- 
ley stated orally that considerable busi- 
ness had been transacted by the Commis- 
sion, but that no immediate arrange- 





ments were made for loans to Porto 
Rican hurricane sufferers. t 
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senator Borah’ Marginal Lands Are Blamed 
For Hazards to Agriculture 





Crop Surpluses in Good Seasons and Distress in Drought 
Years Caused by Excess Acreage, Says Agronomist 
For Department of Agriculture 





Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 5.—The entire agri- 

cultural structure of the Nation is dam- 
aged by the present cultivation of about 
100,000,000 acres of marginal and sub- 
marginal lands, which create crop sur- 
pluses in good ‘seasons and cause dis- 
tress in times of drought, Dr. Henry G. 
Knight, Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated today at a meeting 
of the Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers. If the marginal and 
submarginal lands were put out of cul- 
tivation, he said, there is good reason 
to believe that the remaining cultivated 
land could be made to produce at will 
enough products to meet the needs of the 
expanding population for some time to 
come. An authorized summary of his 
address follows: 
_ Land classification as the basis of an 
intelligent and comprehensive land policy 
to improve the present condition of ag- 
riculture and to safeguard the Nation’s 
soil fertility was advocated today by 
Dr. Henry G. Knight of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at the 
meeting of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers in Atlanta. 

Dr. Knight, who is chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, said that 
“sufficient information is now at hand 
in the published reports of the soil sur- 
veys to make land classification of this 
kind possible for most of the southern 
States. This might well be the work 
of the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


Gambling in Crops 
Is Held as Hazard 


_ “It is the hazard of uncertain produc- 
tion on the marginal and submarginal 
lands that makes farming quite generally 
a gamble today,” Doctor Knight said. Of 
the 500,000,000 acres listed as agricul- 
tural land in the United States, he said 
approximately 100,000,000 acres are of 
marginal and submarginal lands which 
damage the entire agricultural structure 
of the Nation-by creating crop surpluses 
in good seasons and cause such hardships 
and distress in times of drought as at 
present require our widespread measures 
of relief, 

“There is,” he said, “good reason to 
believe that with the practical applica- 
tion of the scientific knowledge we now 
posses we could make the other 400,000,- 
000 acres produce almost at will to meet 
the needs of our expanding population 
for some time to come.” 

Warning, however, against a land 
policy in which present emergencies 
would blind us to the necessity of con- 
serving soil fertility needed for our fu- 
ture food supply, Dr. night said: “The 
time will eventually come when we shall 
need every available acre, and we must 
not allow present economic considera- 
tion, private interests, or political dif- 
ferences to cloud the issue.” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that land conserva- 
tion is a problem that should be handled 
through a process of education, and that 
the extension divisions of the land grant 
colleges should become the leaders in 
this movement. 

Regarding methods of utilizing areas 
of unproductive land which should be 
removed from cultivation, Dr. Knight 





Law Observance Group 
Studies Court Statistics 


After devoting two days to the con- 


| Sideration of criminal prosecutions, the 


courts and crime statistics, the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement adjourned on Feb. 5 until 
Mar. 4, 

It is hoped that by Mar. 4 the final 
report on prosecutions and the courts 


will be ready for approval by the full 
Commission and transmittal to the Pres- 
ident, according to William F, Barry, 
Secretary to the Commission. Mr. Barry 
stated it was also possible that a report 
on crime statistics could be submitted a 
short time after Mar. 4. 


Bids for Waterway 
Projects Explained 


Secretary Hurley Describes 
Methods in Making Awards 





Bids covering a total of $14,147,340 
out of the $17,818,340 of funds allotted 
by the Department of War for river and 
harbor works under the $22,500,000 
emergency appropriation act of last De- 
cember for the relief of unemployment 
were opened in January, the Secretary 
of War said in a statement issued Feb. 
5 explaining how the appropriation is 
being expended. Awards of contracts 
have been made, Secretary Hurley added, 
in all cases in which it appeared that 
the low bidder was responsible and in 
a position to undertake the work at 
once, 

Text of Statement 

The statement follows in full text: 

Early in December the field forces of 
the Engineer Department were instructed 
to have plans and specifications in read- 
ness for the execution of the work pro- 
posed under the emergency appropriation 
for the relief of unemployment. On 
Monday, Dec, 22, immediately upon as- 
certaining the passage of the act, in- 
structions were issued to advertise the 
work for which plans and specifications 
were in readiness, and to request by telé- 
graph the allotments necessary to carry 
out this work. These allotments, totalling 
$17,818,340, were made by me on Dec. 3 

Bids covering a total of $14,147,340 
of the allotted funds have been opene 
during the month of January. Awards 
have been made by division engineer 
in all cases in which it appeared tha 
the low bidder was reasonable and in @ 
position to undertake immediately the 
work, and much of this work has now 
been begun, Additional work involving 
an expenditure of $593,000 has been be- 
gun by labor hired by the Corps of En- 
gineers. Bids covering approximately 
$1,968,000 will be opened early in Feb- 
ruary,. 

Subsequent allotments totaling $4,210,- 

000 have been made as plans and specifi- 
cations were completed, and the greater 
part of the work covered by these allot- 
ments is now under advertisement. 
_ The Mississippi River Commission was 
in readiness for the expenditure of $9,- 
000,000 made for flood control, and prac- 
tically all of the work to be undertaken 
under this appropriation has been placed 
under contract or commenced by hired 
labor and Government plant, 






*| ease was admitted, which admission dis- 
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said: “There are certain lands best 
suited to timber, while turpentine farm- 
ing, wherever practical in the Southern 
States, may be advocated as part of the 
general agricultural program which 
would take the poorer and rougher lands 
out of cultivation. 

“The losses which American farmers 
have suffered from soil erosion do not 
speak well for the permanency of our 
agriculture, unless they are checked,” 
said Dr. Knight, and he cited the fact 
that uncontrolled gullies and rainwash 
have destroyed: more farm land. in the 
United States than the total arable area 
of Japan. 

Comparing our wastefulness in land to 
our ruthless destruction of timber and 
mineral resources, Dr. Knight said it 
would be an easy course to continue our 
present negligence and allow erosion and 
other destroying agencies to reduce our 
arable acreage until a balance is reached 
between production and consumption. 

To accept such a policy, aimed directly 
at soil destruction of a State or nation 
in order to meet any present emergency, 
he said, would cause future generations 
to rightly condemn us as freebooters and 
robbers, destroyers of that which we 
could not use, spreading desolation which 
would make the savage destruction 
wrought by Genghis Khan and his hordes 
pale into insignificance, for new and} 
virile nations rose on the ashes of their 
destruction, whereas we would be de- 
stroying the substance itself upon which 
nations are builded. 


Court’s Jurisdiction 
In Appeal Involving 
- Bankruptcy Argued 








Authority of District Tribu- 
nals at Issue in Suit Con- 
sidered Before the Su- 

|  preme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently heard counsel in 
oral argument on the merits of a ques- 
tion involving the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion of district courts in a bankruptcy 
jease certified by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the 
case of Isaacs v. Hobbs Tie & Timber 
Co., No. 72. 

The specific question to which the cir- 
cuit court of appeals requested an an- 
swer is, as stated in the certificate: 

“After the bankruptcy court has ac- 
quired jurisdiction of the estate of the 
bankrupt and the referee therein has 
entered an order requiring sale, by the 
trustee, of all the property of the bank- 
rupt, but before the trustee has taken 
any steps to sell land (part of such es- 
tate) entirely located in another judi- 
cial district can a suit to foreclose a 
valid mortgage thereon be commenced 
and an order of sale thereunder be made 
over the objection of the trustee by the 
court of the latter district?” 

Dispute Is Explained 

William R. Watkins, counsel for the 
trustee, contended that the property was 
in the custody of the bankruptcy court 
since the trustee was in actual posses- 
sion of the property in controversy. Un- 
der these circumstances, he urged, the 
second district court was without juris- 
diction to entertain an action to fore- 
close on the property without the con- 
sent of the bankruptcy court. 

The bankruptcy court, it was pointed 
out was the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Texas and the court in| 
which foreclosure proceedings were in- 
stituted was the District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas. The fore- 
closure suit was instituted originally in 
the State court and, upon motion of the 
trustee, transferred to the Federal court. 

Three Cases Cited 

Counsel for the Hobbs Tie & Timber | 
Company, John B. Duty, contended that 
when the trustee, B. K. Isaacs, filed his 
petition for removal of the cause from 
| the State court to the United States Dis- 
| trict Court for the Western District of 
Arkansas he was thereby estopped from 
challenging the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict court in ordering the sale of the 
property. He referred to three cases 
upon which he said the appellant was 
relying and endeavored to distinguish 
those cases and the principles involved 
from the case before the court, and then 
cited several cases which, he asserted, 
establish the principle that a court of 
ancillary jurisdiction has power to de- 
termine liens in regard to property 
within its jurisdiction and to-pass such} 
orders as may be necessary in connec- 
tion with the satisfaction of such liens. 

Mr. Duty further argued that the ap- 
pellant could maintain suit to sell the 
property in controversy only in ancil- 
lary proceedings in the District Court 
of Arkansas or in a plenary suit, and 
that if he sought to sell free of liens 
he would necessarily have to bring the 
mortgagee into court by proper process. 
If the mortgagee institutes proceedings, 
he said, and the trustee enters his ap- 
pearance, he is in court for all purposes 
and the court of plenary jurisdiction has 
a right to determine the lien and render 
a decree of foreclosure for its satisfac- 
tion, in which case the consent of the 
bankruptcp court is unnecessary. 

Custody Is Argued 
In answer to an inquiry from 











Mr. 
Justice Brandeis as to whether or not 
the bankruptcy court should not deter- 
mine the lien, Mr. Duty said that the 
amount and validity of the lien in this 


enses with the question of having the 
Sapkraptey court pass upon the amount 
| of the lien. 

In rebuttal William H. Watkins, coun- 
sel for the trustee, contended that the 
mere fact that there was an authorized 
claim did not give a court not having 
custody of the property the right to 
deal with it exactly as the court having 
custody could. Mr. Justice Brandeis 
questioned Mr. Watkins as to the neces- 

| sity of having ancillary proceedings. He 
answered by saying that such proceed- 
ings “certainly are not necessary.” The 
primary court in Texas would not have 
jurisdiction in person, but would have 
jurisdiction in rem even in the ancil- 
| lary jurisdiction.” 

He argued that because prior custody 
was in the bankruptcy court the orders | 
of the district court in Arkansas are 
void. “The very purpose of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act,” he said, “was to draw con- 
trol of all property to the court in which 
proceedings are pending for administra- 
tion.” 





By Mr. Meyer of 
Land Bank Policy 


Decline of Farm Loan Se- 
curities Discussed Before 
Senate Committee by Rep- 
resentative Rainey 


The policies alleged to have been de- 
veloped by Eugene Meyer when he was 
Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board were declared to have “wrecked 
and rvined” the Federal land bank sys- 
tem in testimony given Feb. 5 by Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of.-Illinois, be- 
fore the Senate subeommittee which is 
considering Mr. Meyer’s. nomination to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Rainey asserted that Mr. Meyer 
had established policies in the system 
that have been carried on during his 
and subsequent administrations “by an 
able-bodied group of wreckers,” but Mr. 
Meyer, who was recalled as a witness 
after Mr. Rainey had finished, explained 
that the incidents of which the House 
Member complained had occurred prior 
to his tenure of office. The nominee also 
expressed the opinion that the system 
was sound. 

Decline in Securities Cited 

Responsibility for the low prices of 
Land Bank System bonds also was 
charged to Mr. Meyer by Mr. Rainey, 


tee that bonds of all types “suffered a bad 


est. 
tee that provisions of the statutes also 
had had a detrimental effect on the Land 
Bank values. They were issued generally, 
he said, for 33 years with an optional 
provision allowing them to be called in 
10 years. 

“Consequently,” he continued, “if they 
proved t» be good investments, the hold- 
ers knew they would be called. ‘If they 
were not so good, they would not be 
called. That provision has had an im- 
portant effect on the bond values, more 
perhaps than any other factor.” 

Mr. Rainey told the Committee there 
had been an opinion given by Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of the 
United States, that the bonds were 
“backed by the faith and credit of the 
| United States,” and that the opinion still 
held. This, he added, made the United 


| paid in full. 
Poltics Charge Made 
The House Member also declared that 
because of some of his activities “in 
showing up the graft of the Farm Loan 
System,” an attempt had been made to 
defeat him for reelection. He attributed 


Commissioner, was ; 
Committee to answer questions respect- 


Rainey said had been circulated in his 
district as a part of the effort to dis- 
credit him. Mr. Bestor asserted that no 
such question had ever come up in the 


Board and that none of the members} 


ever had participated in politics. 

Members of the Committee, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, agreed after the hearing to 
conclude the sessions on Feb. 6. Repre- 
sentative McFadden (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was the first witness in the 
hearings, will appear again, according 
to Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
the chairman. 

Senator Carey said the proceedings 
had gone far enough and Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, agreed, add- 
ing that there has been nothing but 
“generalizations.” 

Banks Said to Be Damaged 

Mr. Meyer was charged by Representa- 
tive Henry T. Rainey (Dem.), of Illinois, 
with having “ruined the joint stock land 
banks” and that he “did so intentionally.” 
Mr. Rainey announced at the same time 


tion. z 

As the system stands today, according 
to Mr. Rainey, it is “ruined,” and he told 
the Committee that Mr. Meyer was to 
blame for it. He declared that, due to 
the activities of Mr. Meyer while he was 
the head of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board “and since,” there are only three 
of the joint stock land banks able to 
function. He said that only three of 
them could place bonds in the market 
if they desired to do so. 

Bond Prices Quoted 

The witness said that-Mr. Meyer had 
influenced affairs of the Board and the 
Treasury during the period he was out 
of Federal service. He was in constant 
touch with “the able body of wreckers” 
which remained on the Board after his 
resignation, Mr. Rainey asserted. Mr. 
Meyer was said to have held “frequent” 
conferences with unnamed Treasury offi- 
cials respecting farm loan system mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Rainey then related numerous quo- 
tations on joint stock land bank bonds. 
Chairman Carey inquired how the wit- 
ness connected Mr. Meyer with the 
prices of bonds, and Mr. Rainey said: 
“I hold him responsible.” 

The witness then told of an opinion 
rendered by “the leader of the American 
Bar, Charles Evans Hughes,” holding 
that “the Federal Land Bank Bonds are 
backed by the good faith and credit of 
the United States.” Mr. Rainey said, 
in reply to questions, that the opinion 
also held that bonds of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks were supported the same 
way, although he never had seen the 
opinion. 

The opinion was said by the witness 
to be in the files of the Farm Loan Board. 
He added the assertion that the Treas- 
ury “has tried constantly to get Mr. 
Hughes to modify his opinion and he 
has refused to do it, so that opinion still 
stands.” 

Mr. Rainey told the Committee that 
“it would be interesting to know what 
is happening to those bonds.” He sug- 
gested that possibly many of the bonds 
were being acquired at the low prices 
by persons “irresponsible, financially” to 
be held for others undisclosed. 

“If there were ever an investigation 
of the system,” he said, “it would be 
interesting to disclose who those per- 
sons are. My belief is that when the 
wreckage is complete, the bonds and 
stocks prices will go up.” 

“On the Carpet Twice” 

Mr. Rainey asserted that “there will 
not be another issue of joint stock land 
bank bonds.” He recognized, he said, 
that it was impossible to float them on 
a long term basis. 

The witness said he had been “on the 
carpet twice-before Secretary Mellon,” 
because he had made speeches relating 
to the land bank bonds. 


speeches and activities were damaging 
to the securities of the land bank sys- 
tem. I was told that I was disturbing 
the finances of the United States.” — 
Mr. ‘Rainey said that. he was in ‘“‘dis- 








but Mr. Meyer suggested to the Commit- | 


year in 1928” which was the period when | 
Mr. Rainey said the decline was great- | 
The nominee also told the Commit- 


States liable for losses if they were not | 


the effort to the Farm Loan Board’s in-| 
fluence, so H. Paul Bestor, the present) 
called before the! 


ing dissemination of a speech which Mr. | 


that he was prepared to prove his asser- | 


“T was told,” he continued, “that my | 
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Defense Is Made Capitol of State of California 
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subsequently remodeled at a cost 


bers and offices are located in the 
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Photo by Frederick Burkett. 


The State Capitol of California, shown above, was erected in Sac- 
ramento ‘at a cost of $2,600,000 and first occupied in 1869; it was 


of approximately $400,000. The 


offices of the Governor and State officers with the legislative cham- 


building. Extensions consisting 


of two buildings, erected since the World War at a cost of $1,250,- 


decreased to 15 per cent. This change 
does not affect the. duty on- pigskin 
leather to be used in shoes, which is 
dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. Pig- 
skin leather, which was previously free 
of duty, is used principally in the manu- 
facture of bags, cases, straps, and sport- 
ing goods, and to a less extent in the 
manufacture of gloves. Imports come 
principally from Austria and the United 
Kingdom, and consist mainly of leather 
made’ from the whole pigskins. ‘Because 
of.the limited supply of whole pigskins 
in this eountry, the domestic tanning in- 
dustry is dependent ‘to.a large! extent 
upon imported raw skins or rough tan- 
ned leather. The imported raw skins are 
free of duty under the present Tariff 
Act; the Commission’s findings cover 
both the rough and finished pigskin 
leather. 

Woven wire fencing and netting in- 
|clude many types, such as those used in 
construction work as a base for stucco, 
for fish traps, and poultry yards. The 
Commission’s investigation indicated 
that the present rate of duty of 45 per 
cent should be increased to 50 per cent 
on fencing and netting galvanized before 
| weaving, and to 60 per cent on fencing 
and netting galvanized after weaving. | 
Imports in recent years have been en- 
tering the United States from Germany, 
principally through ports in California 
ahd on the Gulf Coast. 

The report on straw hats, in which the | 
Commission finds a decrease in the rate 
or duty justified, is the second report on 
this subject under the so-called flexible 
provisions. An earlier report was made 
in 1926 as a result of which the duty 
on men’s sewed straw hats, if valued at 
$9.50 or less per dozen, was increased 
from 60 per cent to 88 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Under the present tariff act the 
duty on these hats was increased to $4 
per dozen and 60 per cert but the Com- | 
mission after its present investigation 
finds that a duty of $3 per dozen and 50 
per cent will equalize cost differences. 
The imported hats, according to the Com- | 
mission’s findings come principally from | 
Italy. 

The duty on maple sugar has been de- 
creased from 8 cents to 6 cents per 
pound, and the duty on maple syrup has | 
been decreased from 5142 cents to 4/ 
cents per pound. The imports of maple 
sugar under the Tariff Act of 1922,| 





| repute” at the Farm Loan Board and 
at the Treasury because he opposed some 
of the things that were being done. 
Farm Loan Board “inspiration” tried to 
defeat him in one election, he charged. 

Mr. Rainey could not blame the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, he said. He knew Mr. Mellon to 
be “intellectually honest,” but he said 
the Secretary was subjected to influ- 
ences which were “leading this country | 
into a great scandal.” | 

“This whole thing,” the witness said, | 
“is the result of the work 
of wreckers that Eugene Meyer built 
up, and has left there to carry on his | 
| work. I blame him for it.” | 

Cites Liquidation Policy 

Mr. Rainey said there had, been many | 
instances where “Meyer policies” had re- 
sulted in foreclosures and “hurried” 
sales of land. These lands, he said, 
were thrown on the market without re- 
gard to their value. 

Senator :Wagner interposed with a} 
statement that the witness was indulg- 
ing in generalities. 

“I’d like for this witness to tell us 
something specific,” said Senator Wag- 
ner, “I dqn’t grasp these generalities. 
They mean nothing. I can reach no 
conclusion .from them.” 

Mr. Rainey said the “policy of liqui- 
dation” was one specific ‘item and to this 
Senator Wagner replied that the House 
member had not showed how Mr. Meyer 
was responsible for any act that the 
Committee could trace. He asked that 
, Witness gives .“‘incidents, names, facts.” 
| “Had I.known you wanted details,’ 
said Mr. Rainey, “I could have brought 
you letters from the victims of these 
Meyer policies. I call them Meyer poli- 
cies because he is the brains of all of it. 
|; have about 200 letters from those vic- 

tims. 
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of that band} 4 


000, provide quarters for the State library, the higher State courts 
and other activities of the State government. 





President Hoover Approves Seven 
New Schedules of Tariff Commission 
Reductions Made on Wood Flour, Pigskin and Straw Hats; 
Woven Wire Fencing Rate Increased 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


when the rate of 4 cents per pound ap- 
plied both to maple sugar and to syrup, 
were quite substantial. The imports of 
maple syrup, however, were relatively 
unimportant. .The Commission’s inves- 
tigation shows a cost for maple sugar 
of 22 cents per pound in the United 
States, against 15.8 cents in Canada. 
The cost for syrup in the United States 
was 13.4 cents per pound, and in Can- 
ada 9.6 cents. 

Inthe ultramarine blue investigation, 
the Commission found that ‘present du- 
ties equalized the differences in the for- 
eign and domestic costs of. production, 
The present duty is 3 cents per pound 
if valued at 10 cents per pound or less, 
and 4 cents per pound if valued at more 
than’ 10 cents per pound. Under the 
Act of 1922 the rate was 3 cents per 
pound on all ultramarine blue, regardless 
of value. The principal use .of ultra- 
marine blue is as a pigment. It is used 
in large quantities for coloring paints, 
linoleums, lithographic inks, and in the 
production of laundry blues. 

The floor coverings included in the 
Commission’s investigation did not in- 
clude any of the more common types, 
such as Axminster, Wilton, or oriental 
rugs, but covered such floor coverings 


|as druggets, hooked rugs, embroidered 


rugs and mohair plush rugs. Imports of 
this group of floor coverings have aver- 
aged about $45,000 a month since the 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1930. Un- 
der this Tariff Act, these rugs are dutia- 
ble at 30 or 60 per cent ad valorem, 
depending on value. No change is to be 


made in these rates. 

The President has by proclamation, 
dated today, approved the rates of duty 
specified in the Commission’s reports on 
the above commodities and the new rates 
of duty will become effective at the end 
of 30 days. 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 5, 1931 








10:30 a. m —Senators Morrow 
(Rep.), and Kean (Rep.), of New Jer- 
sey, called with a committee of city 
officials of Ocean City, N. J., to invite 
the President to make an address at 
a celebration on July 4. 

11 a. m.—Representative Taylor 
(Rep.), of LaFollette, Tenn.; called to 
introduce Mrs. Buelah Hughes, of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

11:30 a. m.—P. T. Myhand, of Mer- 
cer, Calif., called. Subject or confer- 
ence not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Dr. Henry S. Pritchett} 
of New York City, head of the Car- 
negie Foundation for Teaching of New 
York, called to pay his respects. 

12 m.—Fred H. Bixby, of Long 
Beach, Calif., former president of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, called to discuss livestock prob- 
ems. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters with the 
President. 
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Germany Faces — 
Continuance of 

Business Slump 
|Support of the Unem 


ployed 
Is Pronounced a Chief 
Cause of Government’s 
Financial Embarrassment 


—-- 


By H. Lawrence Groves 
Commercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, at Berlin 

An almost uninterrupted recession in 
practically ail industrial lines and a sub- 
stantial decline in retail trade volume 
marked the past business year in Ger- 
many. : , 

The year opened with business dis- 
tinctly on the down grade, but with 
strong resistance being offered during 
the first four months; last May unfavor- 
able developments in the international 
money markets, combined with political 
and financial difficulties within the coun- 
try, started a more precipitate decline, 
which has shown a moderating tendency 
only within the last few weeks. ; Evi- 
dence of an upward turn enther in in- 
dustry or trade is not yet visible. Based 
on 1929 as 100, the industrial produc- 
tion index at the end of 1930 stood at 
approximately 79, and the year’s provi- 
sional average at 85, as compared with 
77.6 in 1926 and the postwar low of 69 
in 1924. The severity of the present 
depression is attributable above all to 
the unbalanced condition of federal ‘and 
local government finances and to disrup- 
tive political developments. Record un- 
employment is an unavoidable result of 
this situation, and the financial support 
of the unemployed in turn is one of the 
chief causes of governmental financial 
embarrassment. 

Hand-to-mouth Buying 

The steady decline in industrial raw 
material prices throughout the year has 
been and will continue to be a distinct 
advantage to German industry, which is 
essentially dependent on foreign sources 
for its raw materials, But the exces- 
sive organization (cartelization) of Ger- 
man industry and trade in practically 
every branch has proved a negative 
factor in effecting any comparable re- 
duction in the price of manufactured 
goods, particularly for retail. The pub- 
lic, and the retail trade as well, have 
pursued a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
throughout the year. The government 
recognizing this impasse as one of the 
most important handicaps to readjust- 
ment and eventual improvement, spon- 
sored a nation-wide campaign for price 
reduction. 

German unemployment figures are at 
a record low level, and it is expected that 
there will be a total of 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed before the end of the Winter. The 
depression is now affecting some of the 
|key industries of the country, while the 
consumers’ industries apparently — hit 
their low point some weeks ago. Build- 
ing activity is much below that of 1929, 
thus affecting related industries, not- 
ably iron and steel construction mate- 
rial, trick and cement, lumber, furniture 
and household furnishings. Conditions 
in the electro-technical, chemical and 
paper industries, however, are relatively 
good, and the textile industry. as a whole 
has shown somewhat less reaction to the 
current ‘depression than many others due 
to the fact ‘that the industry ‘has ac+ 
tually been in a state of depression for 
several years and had adjusted its op- 
eration to the reduced demands. Heavy 
shoe exports aided that industry to keep 
in a favorable situation. Glass and 
porcelain production has suffered severely 
in the current depression. 

Foreign Trade Holds Up 

One of the bright spots during the 
past year has been the high level of 
Germany’s foreign trade as a whole; ap- 
parently indicating the strong interna- 
tional, position of German industry in 
world markets. Governmental financial 
records point toward a sound situation 
in all governmental finances within a 
period of two to four years. Conditions 
in the money. market have fluctuated. 
Last September political success of the 
extremists precipitated a flight of capital 
from Germany. Conditions are now more 
nearly normal, with the Reichsbank in 
a thoroughly strong position.’ There is 
at present discussion in banking circles 
of a reduction in the official discount 
rate of 5 per cent. Business failures 
continued relatively high during the year, 
there having been about 14 per cent more 
bankruptcies and about 40 per cent more 
receiverships than in 1929. 

At the beginning of 1931 there are 
| three factors which offer particular en- 
| couragement in the year’s outlook—the 
/small volume of manufactured goods in 
|the hands of wholesale and retail trade; 
low raw material prices, the bulk of 
which German industry must purchase 
abroad; aggressive and serious financial 
program of the federal government in- 
spiring renewed confidence at home and 
abroad. Important among the unfavor- 
able factors of national scope confront- 
ing German trade and industry are: In- 
accessibility of foreign capital markets 
to German long-term financing for the 
immediate future, making the country 
dependent on hand-to-mouth short-term 
financing involving dangerous possibili- 
ties in case of emergency; unusually 
heavy taxes and other fixed charges 
from which little relief may be expected 
short of two or three years; inelasticity, 
due to overorganization, in pouctioalel 
all branches of trade and industry, de- 
laying necessary readjustments in pro- 
duction costs, and sales prices to present 
rapidly changing conditions. The prob- 
lem of bringing down wholesale and re- 
tail prices, which is particularly acute, 
is being vigorously attacked by the gov- 
ernment as well as by the manufacturers 
and retailers themselves, and its suc- 
theta conclusion will probably mark 
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the turning point in the current Ger- 
man depression. 
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Jawls Traced in 


Dental ; Devices Use of Cod Liver Oil by Both Children and Adults to Supply 


_Appliances for Straighten- 
ing Teeth and Correcting 
Other Malformations Dis- 
played in Army Museum 


Orthodontic appliances ‘designed to 
straighten teeth out of alignment and to 
otherwise beneficially alter the structure 
of the jaws can now be viewed from its 
earliest and crudest stages up to its most 
recent and most refined forms, it was 
declared Feb, 5 by the Army Medical 
Museum in announcing the placing on 
exhibit of the recently acquired collec- 
tion of the late Dr. Victor Hugo Jack- 
son, of New York, one of the founders 
of the science of orthodontia. 

The Jackson collection contains about 
200 items, it was stated, and reveals the 
remarkable changes which can be made 
in improving dental malformations. 

The following additional information 
was furnished by Major Mann: 

As civilization is advancing, the 
human jaw is having a tendency to be- 
come shorter. Nevertheless, it still re- 
tains the same number of teeth. This 
brings forth certain difficulties with 
which primitive man did not have to 
cope. rimitive man ate coarse food. 
He either used no utensils or was as- 
sisted by some of a very crude and in- 
efficient nature. The primitive man’s 
food underwent very little, if any prep- 
aration before he ate it; and in fact 
had to*very often tear the portions he 
was eating from the entire animal. This 
process of eating and the necessity for 
chewing the food he ate for longer pe- 
riods of time resulted in a greater 
amount of exercise of the jaws and the 
muscles of mastication and led to high 
degree of development of the jaws. 

Civilization Changed Methods 

With a higher type of civilization— 
with softer foods, with better cooking 
and better utensils to assist in eating, 
the jaws, no longer receiving such a great | 
amount of exercise and losing some of 
their importance in the process of eat-| 
ing, became shorter. Accompanying this 
evolution came numerous developmental | 
defects. Such abnormalities as adenoids, | 
mouth breathing, thumb sucking, etc., 
brings about constricture of arches giv- | 
ing a high palate, and constricted mouth | 
giving a V shape which naturally doesn’t 
give the space that a normal U-shaped 
mouth provides. Therefore, proper align- 
ment of the teeth is not possible. Buck- 


|rickets and tooth decay. 


;pacity to offset infections of the eye, 


|natural foods to supply these two vita- 


Siete (Bolanead Dict -Songeetions 
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Care in Kitchen 


Given. for Limited Incomes Advised.as Check 


Necessary Vitamins Is Described by Bureau 
Of Home Economics 


A few cents worth of cod liver oil each 
day will supplement a restricted diet so 
that children will w normally and 
have resistance to rickets and tooth de- 
cay,. the Bureau of Home Economics, De- 

rtment of Agriculture, stated Feb. 5 
in its weekly outline of a cheap, nutri- 
tious diet for families of limited income. 


The suggested diet is for a family of 
five, two adults and«three children, and 
costs, for foods for a week, from $6.46 
to $7.23 in various cities, the Bureau 
said. The statement follows in full text: 


FAMILY FOOD GUIDE 


Every Meal 
Milk for children, bread for all. 
Every Day 
Cereal in porridge or puddings. 
Potatoes. 
Tomatoes (or oranges) for children. 
A green or yellow vegetable. 
A fruit or additional vegetable. 
Milk for all. 
Two to Four Times a Week 
Tomatoes for all, ; 
Dried beans and peas or peanuts. 
Eggs (especially for children). 
Lean meat, fish or poultry, 
cheese. 


or 


Cod-liver oil is an easily available 
source of vitamins A and D and is use- 
ful for adults as well as children as a 
supplement for diets deficient in these 
vitamins, such vitamin-deficient diets as 
will be’ more common this Winter as a 
result of the employment emergency and 
the drought, according to Dr. Hazel 
Munsell, chief of the nutrition studies 
section of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

A few cents’ worth of cod-liver oil 
each day is sufficient to supplement a re- 
stricted diet so that children will grow 
normally and build up a resistance to 
It will give 
adults as well as children a greater ca- 
ear, nose, and throat. This is because 
two of the essential vitamins, A and D, 
are found in cod-liver oil. 


Cod Liver Oil Advised 
To Correct Deficiencies 


“People living on minimum food 
budgets are not likely to eat enough 


mins,” Doctor Munsell said. ‘Liver and 


ing of teeth may occur; teeth sometimes | 


erupt toward outside or whatever is the 
side of least resistance. 


Another development fault is found in 


the undernourished child, or in the child | 


who has plenty of food but who is given 
the right food, or who is allowed to in- 
discriminately select his own food and 
restricts his diet through his own choice. 


egg yolk are probably the richest sources 
of vitamin D, commonly known as the | 
antirachitic vitamin. Milk and dairy} 
products also contain it in smaller quan- 
tities. These same foods likewise sup-} 





ply A, the anti-infective vitamin, as do} 
many vegetables, especially the green | 
leafy ones. 


All of these may either directly or 
through deficiency diseases markedly af- 
fect the teeth. Rickets, for example, is 
a disease of the bones. It creates de- 
fects in the jaws and the structure of 
the teeth. In teeth of children with} 
rickets one finds areas of decalcification | 
and poor enamel. Lack of sunshine is 
quite a factor. Even if children are ex- 
posed to the sun they must be placed un- 
der direct sunlight, not near windows 
through which the sun shines since the 
beneficial rays do not permeate ordinary 
glass. 

Conditions which induce developmental | 
defects also cause defects which do not} 
permit the teeth to grow in line. With| 
advancing civilization, children acquire 
irregularities of greater or less degree} 
in detanl arches. 


Process Is Described 


In American dentistry, along 
other developments, there | 
prominent men who started in to perfect | 





with | 


now out of jobs live in cities. 4 
quently they do not enjoy the benefits |creamed or curried meat, or meat warmed 
of normal exposure to sunlight. 
situation is more acute in cities than| |. t 
{in rural districts since the unemployed dish as the following: Add cooked chop- 
| gather in cities, less natural food is avail-| ped meat, or grated cheese, before bak- 


| able, and anything which satisfies hunger ing; or, omitting celery and parsley, and 


day to day. 
“Cod-liver oil is frequently referred to | 


rays do this. 


ply this Winter. 


“Many industrial 
Conse- 


must suffice. Because of this fact their 
the foods that contain vitamin D. All 


certain of their supply of this essential 


methods of correcting jaws and mouth | vitamin.” 


malformations by mechanical means. | 
These two were Edward Angle and Vic- | 
tor Hugo Jackson. These two men dif-| 
fered in their mechanical procedure but | 


Use of Fish Foods 
Is Advocated 


Cod-liver oil doesn’t tate the place of 


the method in the purpose of each was! calcium in the diet but it has the prop- 
first to expand or contract (principally | erty of stimulating the body to make use 


expand) the malformed arches so as to} 


make room for these teeth which were phorus as well, Doctor Munsell pointed | pb} 


out of alignment, and then by various | 
attachments to guide the teeth into their | 
proper position. Changes necessarily had | 


to be slow, since too rapid a movement|menhaden, and salmon have recently | ble boiler. 


would cause a breaking down of the | 


tissue with consequent serious results.|of vitamin D, in the order named. This|and when this mixture is smooth pour|rise to food poisoning. 


of the calcium in the food and of phos- 


out. In this way it controls bone de- 
velopment. 
Other fish oils, especially tuna, sardine, 


been shown to contain large amounts 


tain small quantities of vitamin A. For 
this reason they can not do the double 


duty of cod-liver oil. 


__ The exact amounts of vitamin D found 
in the natural oils in which canned fish 
are packed has not yet been determined. 
They are valuable, however, and the Bu- 
reau urges’ housewives to stop feeding 
them to the cat and serve them'to their 
families instead. 


On Food Poisons 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Finds Improper Handling 
By Consumer Is Principal 
Source of Danger ; 


Food poisoning need no longer be a 
source of anxiety to the consumer if 
proper precautions are taken in the prep- 
aration of food, according to an oral 
statement Feb. 5 at the Bureau of Home 


In Chicago and Detroit a family of | Economics.” Most cases of food poison- 


five can live by 
for $6.46 a week, according to Dr. Lil- 
lian Gilbreth; chairman of the woman’s 


division of the President’s Emergency 


Committee for Employment, at whose 
request the food guide was prepared. 
Boston is the most expensive of the 13 
cities in which the food prices were 
gathered. There the cost is $7.23. Other 
cities are as follows: Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$6.49; Los Angeles, Calif., $6.52; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., $6.59; St. Louis, Mo., 
$6.66; Philadelphia, Pa., $6.79; New Or- 
leans, La., $7.07; Atlanta, Ga., $7.10; 
Charlotte, N. C., $7.07; New York City, 
$7.17; Dallas, Tex., $7.17. 

A family of five, oe the father, 
mother, and three young children, should 
buy every week: 

Flour and cereal (1% pounds of bread 
count as 1 pound flour), 15 to 20 pounds. 

Whole milk, 23 to 28 quarts, or canned 
unsweetened milk, 23 to 28 tall cans. 

Potatoes, 15 to 20 pounds. 

Dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 1 to 2 
pounds. : 

Tomatoes, canned, 3 quarts. 

Other vegetables (including some of 
green or yellow color) and inexpensive 
fruits, 15 to 18 pounds. 

Fats, such as lard, salt pork, bacon, 
margarine, butter, etc., 2% pounds. 
Sugar and molasses, 3 pounds. 

Lean meat, fish, cheese, eggs, 
pounds, 

Eggs (for children), 8 eggs. 

Menu for One Day 

Breakfast: Cooked cereal, milk, corn meal 
griddle cakes, molasses, coffee (adults). 

Dinner: Rice pilau, 5-minute cabbage, 
bread, butter or margarine, tea (adults), 
milk (children). 

Supper: Cream of peanut butter soup, 
fried potatoes, toast, butter or margarine, 
milk for all, stewed dried peaches. 

Corn Meal Griddle Cakes: 1 cup corn 
meal, 4% cup flour, 24% teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 egg, 
1 cup milk. 

Mix the dry ingredients.. Beat the egg 
and add it to the milk and the melted 
butter, then pour into the dry ingredients 
and mix well. Cook immediately, drop- 
ping by spoonfuls on a hot griddle; cook 
on one side until golden brown, and turn 
on other side and trown. 

Rice pilau (Turkish pilaf, risotto, Span- 
ish rice): 2 thin slices salt pork cut into 
bits, % cup uncooked rice, 3 cups hot 
water, 2 medium onions cut fine, 2 cups 
tomato juice and pulp, % cup chopped 


5 to 7 


Vitamin D cannot be stored| celery, 4 tablespoons minced parsley, salt, 
in the body in quantity, so the supply | Pepper, paprika. 
must be replenished from 


Fry the salt pork until slightly 
browned. Add the rice which has been 


las bottled sunshine since direct exposure | Washed and drained, and stir with the 
of the skin to sunlight changes one of|salt pork until the rice is a golden 
the chemicals normally present in the, brown. 
|skin to form vitamin D. Only certain|cover, and cook. 


Add the hot water gradually, 
Slightly brown the 


Most places have. less| onion in a small quantity of fat, and add 
| sunlight in Winter, and Winter sunlight | with the celery to the rice mixture when 
usually has fewer of the rays that form|the rice is becoming tender. 
vitamin D. This makes it doubly im-| minutes longer. A : 
portant to safeguard the vitamin D sup-|gredients, place in a greased baking 

dish, and bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
workers that are! Oven (350 to 370 degrees F.). 


Cook 10 
Add the remaining in- 


Rice Pilau is often served with 


The | in gravy. 


Numerous variations are made of this 


minced green pepper; or substitute meat 


diets, in all probability, lack some of | Stock for water. 


Five-minute cabbage: 114 quarts shredded 


were two/|these conditions make them doubly un-| cabbage, 3 cups milk, 1 cup eream or rich 


milk, 21% tablespoons butter, 2% table- 
spoons flour, salt, pepper. 

Cook the cabbage for 2 minutes in 3 
cups of hot milk. Add the eup of cream 
or rich milk, the blended butter and 
flour, and the seasoning and cook rap- 
idly for 3 or 4 minutes. The result is 
a crisp vegetable, delicate in flavor and 
color. 

Peanut butter soup: 1 quart milk, 4 ta- 
espoons flour, % cup peanut butter, 2 


teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon finely chopped 
onion. 


Heat three cups of the milk in a dou- 
€ | Mix the remaining cup of 
milk with the flour and peanut butter, 


In moving the teeth, pressure had to be| makes them important even though, with | some of the hot milk into it; then com- 


applied slowly (as is also true today) |the exception of salmon, they only con-| bine with the hot milk in the double| Given a medium of growth to their lik- 


in order that the bone in the direction | 
of the movement desired migh tbe ab-| 
sorbed and that the cavity formed by the 
pulling away of the tooth might be| 
filled in by new bone growth. : | 

After the teeth have been carried to} 
their proper position, they must be} 
mechanically retained there for several | 
months in order that they don’t carry | 
through their tendency to return to their | 
position. 

Dr. Jackson’s method was developed 
along the line of using appliances which | 
directed their force along the inner sur- 
face of the teeth, pushing outward. In| 
the early stages, the appliances were| 
made of vulcanite and were bulky and} 
cumbersome. At the present time (Dr. | 
Jackson died in 1929) these appliances 
are compatively small, may be removed 
for proper cleaning, and are composed 
of strong, light and durable metals of | 
which platinum generally makes up the} 
greater percentage. Because of the val- 
uable metals used, these appliances are | 
usually expensive. Also each appliance 
must be custom fitted; that is, fitted to| 
suit the requirements of each individual. | 
The time required to effect a correction} 
is about from one to five years, de- 
pending upon the degree and type of 
malformation. 


Correction Is Possible 

Due to the high degree of develop- 
ment of orthodontia, the extraction of 
teeth, because they are malposed, is not 
required and if given attention at early 
age may be cured very easily. ; 

These corrections cause desirable | 
changes in the appearance of people and 
for that reason have an aesthetic value, 
but they also are beneficial because teeth 
in irregular alignment are hard to keep 
clean, are prone to decay and apparently 
develop pyorrhea more often or possess 
predisposing factors to various oral dis- 
eases. p 

The ages of six to 16 are the opti- 
mum ages for correcting poor teeth, 
however a great number of cases from 
20 to 30 years of age have also been 
treated with success. ; 

The exhibit in addition to showing all 
varieties of these dental devices shows 
models which illustrate their operation, 
and one may see by means of plaster 
figures the excellent changes in con- 
tour and appearance of faces which the 


Standards Fixed 
For Cedar Linings 


Department of Commerce Is- 
sues Booklet on Proper Usage 


The commercial standard for aromatic 
red cedar closet lining just issued by 
the Bureau of Standards represents the 
culmination of effort on the part of the 
larger manufacturers for the establish- 
ment of high standards of quality in the 
production, sale, and use of this product. 

Large quantities of poorly manufac- 
tured cedar lining with excessive amounts 
of sapweod were put on the market and 
purchased by the unsuspecting buyer. 
With the future of the industry in mind, 
the more progressive elements, through 
their association, the Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining Association, sought the 
cooperation of the Bureau’s Division ‘of 
trade standards in establishing uniform 
grading rules for their product which 
could be used for the guidance of all 
manufacturers and as a basis of honest, 
value for the purchaser. 

The commercial standard covers closet 
lining made only from genuine aromatic 
red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), an 
includes requirements as to width, thick- 
ness, minimum length, matching, heart- 
ee requirements, and permissible de- 

ects. 

In addition to the foregoing, several 
paragraphs are devoted to the manufac- 
turers’ recommendations for the con- 
|struction of an efficient, cedar - lined 
clothes closet and the precautions to be 
observed in the storage of clothing. 

The booklet contains a brief report of 
the general conference which recom- 
mended the standard, together with the 
personnel of a standing committee. ap- 
pointed to consider the need of revising 
the standard, 

The effective date for new production 
|according to the commercial standard 
|was fixed at Oct. 1, 1930. 

Copies of this standard (CS26-30) 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C,, at 5 cents 





correction by means of these appliances 
has achieved. 


e 
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boiler. Add the salt and onion and stir 
until the soup has thickened. Cook a 
a antenies longer and serve with crisp 
oast. 


Influenza Deaths 
Increase in Week 


Most Communicable Diseases, 
However, Show Decline 


All communicable diseases except 
scarlet fever and infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis) showed a decrease in the 
number of cases reported for the week 
ended Jan. 17, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930, according 
to a statement issued Feb. 4 by the 
Public Health Service. The number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
was greater than in the same week last 
year, it was stated, The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate pepeieen of more 
than 338,480;000. he estimated popu- 
lation of the 91 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 31,935,000. Weeks ended 


q|Jan. 17, 1931, and Jan. 18, 1930: 


Cases Reported 


Diphtheria: 19381 1930 
1,632 


679 


6,220 
1,282 


240 
106 


21 


4,782 
1,718 


98 cities 473 
Measles: 
I nce 5's s Gace halen 5,959 
98 cities .... soln 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States 
98 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States .....coc 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
BEGIN 0 6s corces 


1,895 
203 


164 
34 


Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
eae a 5 0 cen. reas eeeeneee 
Smallpox: 
91 cities 


1,021 


the Bureau’s food guide| ing are due to improper handling ‘on the 


pet of the consumer, it~ was ‘stated. 

pecialists in the Bureau have prepared 
the following rules which they suggest 
should pe followed by the preparation of 
‘oods; 

(1) Keep foods free from dirt and 
from insects or other carriers of micro- 
organisms. 

_ (2) See that all food to be eaten raw 
is fresh, clean, and sound, and free from 
stale odors, and from mold. Fresh vege- 
tables 
eaten raw should be carefully and thor- 
oughly washed in pure water before they 
go onto the table. 

Spoilage Guards Listed 

_. (8) Serve cooked food as soon after 
it is prepared as possible. 

(4) Do not expose moist or soft cooked 
food to a temperature above 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit for more than a few hours. 
Keep it in the refrigerator. If no re- 
frigerator is available, recook the food 
before serving it, even if it shows no 
signs of spoilage. Most dangerous bac- 
teria and their toxin that infect food- 
stuffs are destroyed when the food is 
brought to the boiling point. 

(5) Never take a chance on any food 
with an unusual smell or appearance. 

Food poisoning is caused by products 
that may be divided into three general 
classes: Those that contain added poison- 
ous substances like arsenic or lead; those 
that harbor such disease germs, as the 
bacteria of typhoid fever; and those in 
which bacteria have developed, producing 
either an infected mass, as in decomposed 
food, or a toxin, 

Since the Pure Food and Drug Act has 
been in effect there is little to fear from 
the first two types of poisoning. That 
caused by food in which dangerous micro- 
organisms have had an opportunity to 
develop is more common than either of 
the other two. 

The food pei cases that receive 
so much public attention and cause so 
much: alarm are due to Cl. botulinum. 
This bacterium develops only in con- 
tainers closed to the air. Poisoning of 
this type is usually fatal but is rare and 
complete protection is possible since the 
food can be rendered harmless by cook- 
ing at*boiling temperature or higher for 
10 minutes. The Bureau recommends 
that canned meats and vegetables all be 
cooked before they are used. 

In canning, the bacteria are killed if 
temperatures well above the boiling point 
are used for a sufficiently long time. 
The temperatures generally used are 240 
to 250 F. for a length of time vary- 
ing with the kind of vegetable or meat 
eanned. In acid foods, fruits, and to- 
matoes, these high temperatures are not 
needed to kill the bacteria. Cl. botulism 
affects the central nervous system and 
death from it is due to suffocation. One 
of the symptoms is double vision. There 
is an antitoxin which, if taken in time, 
may save the patient. 

A second type of poisoning due to 
bacteria is generally called “ptomaine” 
poisoning and is less serious. It causes 
gastro-intestinal distrubances with 
nausea and vomiting. Although of rather 
frequent occurrence, owing to failure to 
care properly for food in the home, food 
poisoning of this type is rarely fatal. 

Production of toxin by botulism bac- 
teria is usually accompanied by signs 
of spoilage such as bad odor, gas for- 
mation, or'cloudiness of the liquid, but 
such signs are not always _ present. 
Swelling of the container is likewise a 
danger signal. Food from cans spring- 
ing or with swelled lids ghould never be 
eaten. Food from glass jars showing 
leaks around the rubber rings, or spurt- 
ing of the contents when the bottle is 
opened should be thrown away without 
tasting. é 

Storage Care Essential 

No matter how free from contamina- 
tion a food is when it enters the home, 
improper storage in the pantry or care- 
less handling in the kitchen may give 
The bacteria 
that infect food are present everywhere. 


ing, the necessary moisture, and a fa- 
vorable’ temperature, they multiply 
rapidly, forming an infected mass which 
may or may not be apparent to the eye 
or nose. Meat, fish and cream fillings 
for cakes and pies are particularly sus- 
ceptible to bacterial contamination. 
Cooks often still keep foods under con- 
ditions that offer dangerous bacteria 
every opportunity for development. Dust, 
dirt, or vermin, which carry bacteria, are 
permitted to come in contact with food, 
and products known to offer a suitable 
medium for the growth of bacteria are 
stored at a temperature favorable for 
such growth. If the suggestions of the 
Bureau of Home Economics are followed 


and fruits and other foods to be|, 





the cases of mysterious food poisonings 
would be greatly reduced. 


conformation of minute fossils. 


fine lines of the subject has been developed and is in use. 


‘Avrttonrzep STATEMENTS Onty Art PresenteD 
PustisHep WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dainy 


The photographic plant of the United States Geological Survey has 
frequently to meet special problems in reproducing the delicate 


A process for bringing out the 
In the 


device shown above, the fumes of different chemicals in the two 

bulbs are fused by the force of a breath through the mouthpiece 

and form a cloudy vapor which is deposited on the subject to be 

photographed in a film which accentuates the detail in high relief. 
The film is readily removed. 


Scientific Studies Being Conducted 
On Green Coloring Matter of Nature 


Federal Biochemist Says ‘Chlorophyll? May Be Medium 
Through Which Sun Supplies Radiant Energy 


Chlorophyll, the green coloring mat- 
ter so abundant in Nature, may be the 
medium by which the cosmic rays, or 
radiant energy, from suns are gathered 
and added to our earth, constantly car- 
rying on the process of creation, it was 
stated orally Feb. 5 by Dr. Frank M. 
Schertz, associate biochemist, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag- 
ricukture. 

At. present the generally accepted the- 
ory, Dr. Schertz said, is that, under the 
influence of the sun, plants have the 
power to make their substance from 
water and carbon dioxide. According to 
this belief, although the atoms enter 
into different combinations, no new at- 
oms are added to the earth’s original 
supply, it was explained. Dr. Schertz 
furnished the following information: 

This long-standing belief may need 
revision to conform to the findings of 
recent research in physics, and to the 
reinterpretation of research already 
done. Today, ideas from the world of 
physics are leading in the realm of 
thought. 


Radiant Energy 
Given Off by Sun 


It is universally conceded that our 
sun and other suns are giving off radiant 
energy, and it is everywhere agreed that 
our earth is getting its share of this 
cosmic dust, cosmic rays, or electro- 
mangetic waves. Just what happens 
when. this cosmic dust, or radiation, 
reaches the earth nobody seems to know. 

Chlorophyll, definitely a product of 
sunlight, may hold the answer. This 
coloring matter of nature which nutri- 
tionists now know is so closely related 
to health and life may be the agency 
through which these cosmic rays are 
gathered into the form of plant life. 
Either by direct decay of plants, or in- 
directly as food for animal life which 
ultimately dies, these cosmic radiations 
may be added to the substance of the 


earth; that is, “atomic synthesis” may | 


and about us. Mankind has not recog- 
nized the process because he may be 
a part of it. 

Plants and animals, or “life,” may de- 
rive its energy from the breaking’ down 
of the high energy containing molecules 
produced by cosmic rays, the end prod- 
uct of this process being the elements 
of which the earth is camposed. Plant 
and animal life, then would be only a 
step in the whole process which is con- 
tinually going on. Life and death, too, 
would be steps in the same process. 

Such an interpretation of cosmic phe- 
nomena as this will require reinterpre- 
tation of many of the findings of men of 
science, and will require additional find- 
ings to complete the picture. 


Carotin Colors 


Butter and Carrots 


Chlorophyll in nature is always asso- 
ciated with carotin and xanthophyll. 
Carotin is the coloring matter in carrots 
and butter, and xanthophill is the color- 
ing matter in egg yolk. A healthy plant 
has an ample supply of chlorophyll. The 
condition of a plant is indicated by its 
color. Chlorophyll has been found to be 
closely related to hemoglobin in humar' 
blood. Iron, which is found in the blood, | 
is also an essential accompaniment. of 
chlorophyll. 

A wide field of research is ahead for 
workers on these complex coloring mat- 
tars of nature and their mysterious 
functions. The first step has been 
achieved at the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory in the Department of Ag- 
riculture where now simple and improved 
methods of isolating pure chlorophyll 
cheaply have been worked out. Carotin 
and xanthophyll are also being isolated 
together with plant sterols as by-prod- 
ucts of the isolation of chlorophyll. It is 
possible now to prepare these pigments 
in quantities sufficient for any desired 
investigation. Chlorophyll when dis- 
solved is pure green in color but when 
isolated as a solid looks very much like 


be constantly going on everywhere in! coal, 


Milk Preparations With Disguised Taste 
But Same Nutritive Value Suggested 


Change in Flavor or Texture May Be Attained in Variety 
Of Ways, According to Federal Specialist 


Milk may be used in any number of 
ways and more or less disguised for the 
person who does not like it fresh as a 
beverage, it was stated orally Feb. 5 by 
Dr. F. B. King, Specialist in Foods at 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These prepara- 
tinons generally retain the same nutri- 
tive value present in the fresh milk but 
sometimes the vitamin content is changed 
by cooking, it was stated. Butter and 
cheese are common milk products but 
contain only part of the original value 
of the fresh milk, however, Dr. King 
said, it is possible to disguise whole milk 
by simply changing the Rover or texture. 

Dr. King furnished the following ad- 
ditional information: 

Milk powder, which is simply milk 
with the water taken out, may be added 
in dry form t6 cereal and other foods. 


Patterns Developed for Children’s Hats 
Suitable for Play in Rainy Weather 


Bureau of Home Economics Says Beret Is Simplest and 
Most Practical Model, Easy to Make at Home 


Patterns for children’s hats that fit 
well and are comfortable as well as suit- 
able for play, rain or shine, have been 
developed in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, according to an oral statement 
just made by Clarice L. Scott, associate 
clohting specialist, Division of Textiles 
and Clothing, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. The designs worked out in the Bu- 
reau were based on actual head meas- 
urements and were tested to see that 
they met the requirements for satisfac- 
tory play hats, it was statd. Miss Scott 
furnished the following additional in- 
formation: 

A mother may be best able to make 
hats for her own children, since she has 
the living model to work with. She 
knows her own child’s individual re- 
quirements and can shape the hat by 
taking a tuck here and letting it out 
there so that it doesn’t bulge and isn’t 
tight. This will make it fit comfortably 
and therefore give adequate protection. 

The simplest and most practical play- 
hat is the beret. It is light yet warm 
and easy to pull on. It is comfortable 


spite of high winds and vigorous romp- 
ing. It does not bind or feel tight. The 
beret can be made easily at home and 
requires very little material. It is made 
in four sections and can be cut out of 
small scraps of goods or from an old 
coat or dress. Exact directions for mak- 
ing it may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

Directions are also available from the 
Bureau for making a new kind of.shower 
hat. This is modelled after the sou’- 
wester and has a wide brim in back 
which sheds water over the collar line. 
Much attention has been given to making 
a well fitting crown for this hat and it 
has been found that at least six sections 
are necessary. Large rubber or oilcloth 
hats are often stiff and unwieldly. This 
can be made from shower-proofed cot- 
ton, cravanetted materials, or rubberized 
fabrics that stitch easily without breaks. 
| The Bureau has designed several other 
models for which it has, as yet, no pre- 
pared directions for distribution. These 
include a helmet with a chin etrep ac- 
jcurately placed. Other designs are based 


The taste is very mild and is easily 
covered up. Skimmed milk powder does 
not have so much food value as that 
made from whole milk—however, it keeps 
better since the fat in the whole milk 
powder is apt to make the powder 
rancid. 

Whole milk may be flavored with 
cocoa or chocolate, or by vegetables in 
soups. Fermented milks like buttermilk 
have distinct flavors but retain all the 
original constituents of the fresh milk, 
if made from whole milk. 

Milk can be used in place of water 
in cooking cereals. The cereal should 
first be cooked about five minutes in a 
little water and then the milk should 
be added. In corn starch pudding the 
water in the milk is simply absorbed by 
the starch and only the texture is 
changed. Junket is a solidified form of 
milk produced by the action of rennet. 
Puddings like custards and pastry fillings 
are especially nutritious on account of 
the added eggs. 





Buttermilk, curds, whey and cheese 
are all parts of milk. Cheese contains 
fat, protein, casein and minerals, Some 
of the proteins, sugar and water soluble 
minerals and vitamins are left in the 
whey, which may be used as a drink, 
It can be flavored, colored, and chilled. 
It is sometimes used for invalids when 
it is usually diluted with lemon, orange, 
or grape juice. 


Decline in Living Costs 
Reported in Bay State 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Feb. 5. 
The purchasing power of a dollar 
spent in the cost of living in 1930 in- 
creased by 6 per cent as compared with 
1929, according to a report by the State 
Division on the Necessaries of Life. 
During 1930, the report states, the 
food price index dropped about 11 per 
cent, while clothing oe om about 5 per 
cent. There was a slight drop also in 
the cost of shelter, it was stated, and it 
was found that tenants who are willing 
to “shop around” may obtain apart- 
ments “at greatly reduced prices.” 


“Use of Egg Yolks 


Left-over egg yolks have uses. They 
may be utilized as sandwich filling, salad 
dressing and sauces. (Department of 
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Red Cross Ships 
More Supplies 
To Relief Areas 


Total of 128 Carloads of 
Food and Fuel Are Sent 
To Drought Sections to 
Help Stricken Persons 


he Red Cross has shipped 128 car- 
aohe of food and fuel into drought- 
stricken States, according to an an- 
nouncement Feb. 5 at the national head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. These 
shipments of relief ‘supplies had been 
donated by persons in various sections 
of the country, it was explained. ip 

Contributions to the Red Cross = 
000,000 drought fund total $5,952,492, it 
was said. The following additional in- 
formation was made available at the 
headquarters: 

Food shipments were as follows: From 
Colorado, 43 carloads of beans, potatoes, 
flour and mixed produce; Michigan, one 
carload of onions; Kansas, one carload 
of sacked grits and flour; Nebraska, 36 
carloads of flour, corn, wheat, mixed 
produce and one carload of live poultry; 
Wyoming, two carloads of potatoes; Ar 
kansas, two carloads of rice and vege 
tables; Iowa, 12 carloads of corn and. 
other foodstuffs, including two carloads¢ 
each containing 12,000 dozen eggs; Min- 
nesota, one carload potatoes; California, 
four carloads lima beans and potatoes; 
Idaho, eight carloads of beans, mixed 
vegetables and flour; Oregon, one car- 
load apples; Florida, 11 carloads fruit, 
vegetables and foodstuffs, including one 
carload fish and one carload hay; South 
Carolina, one carload foodstuffs. 


Gifts Of Coal and Milk 


Several carloads of coal were given 
for Virginia drought sufferers by H. W. 
Morgan, president of the Great Valley 
ea Corporation of Washington, 


The Carnation Milk Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., gave 1,500 cases of milk, 
or about three carloads. 

In addition to this food, which has 
been allocated for distribution in every 
one of the drought-affected States, thou- 
sands of bales of clothing have gone into 
the drought areas to chapters. Hun- 
dreds of women’s sewing circles in cities 
and towns are making new children’s 
clothing with cloth given by the Red 
Cross, and these garments are being sent 
by express for distribution among the 
needy children in the rural schools. 


Children Give Play 


A new idea for raising relief money 
was received Feb. by President 
Hoover in a letter from’ Anne Warner 
Burnham, 10 years old, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
Her letter follows: 


“My dear Mr. Hoover: I am writing 
to tell you about a play we gave for the 
benefit of the Red Cross because I think 
you may tell other little children 
about it. 


“If lots of kids every give plays they 
can get lots of money to help the poor 
people who need food and clothes. They 


Nao not need to be very old to do it, be- 


cause I am only 10. Marilyn Whitlock,» 
Ann Whittemore, Jane Kessler, Aw, 
Cary, Ann McGtegor Robinson and 
Christine Mackey who were in the play, 
too, are all about 10. 


“We gave a Punch and Judy show and 
movies, but the movies didn’t work. We 
sold lemonade and fudge. We charged 
2 cents admission and made $6.31. No- 
body grown up helped us, 


“We gave the money to the American 
Red Cross Chapter . in Elizabeth. 
(Signed). Anne Warner Burnham.” 

Representative Fort (Rep.), of New 
Jersey will speak on a coast-to-coast 
Red Cross radio program of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Friday eve- 
ning from 7:15 o’clock to 8:30 o’clock 
eastern standard time. His subject will 


be “The Debt of the American People 
to Arkansas.” 


Contributions Received 


A check for $100,000 for the drought 
fund was received by the Red Cross here 
today from William Bingham II, of New 
York City, 

The Nassau- County, New York, Red 
Cross chapter wired yesterday as follows: 
“Our quota was $36,000 and our total 
receipts are $41,515. We probably will 
reach $45,000 and hope to go to $50,000. 
Our contributions range from 50 cents 
to $5,000.” 


From Cobleskill, N. Y., George D. 
Ryder, Red Cross chairman, wired: “Glad 
to report Schoharie County chapter 
quota is reached.” 


Donald Angier, chairman of the New- 
ton, Mass., Red Cross chapter, wired: 
‘Drought relief collection to date is $15,- 
a This chapter’s quota was $11,- 

Alfalfa Joe, the “hired man” of it 
National Grange radio. program, one %f 
the most popular features on the radio, 
has sent his chéck for $25 to John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman, because of the re- 
cent radio appeal for funds. 

From Miss Jessie A. Pownall, 731 
West 184th Street, New York City, came 
a little note enclosing $2.51, ‘the con- 
tributions of a class of fourth-year chil- 
dren, aged 8 to 10 years, in her public- 
school room. They wanted to share 
their “something with the children who 
have nothing,” she wrote. 

Contributions exceeding $500, chiefly 
in amounts of $10 or more, were re- 
ceived today from Americans living in 
Mexico, Canada, England, France and 
Germany, all of whom said the appeal 
for the American drought sufferers had 
reached them through the press abroad. 


Sum to Entertain French 
Veterans Favored in Senate 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Feb. 4 sent to the Senate with a 
favorable recommendation a bill (S. 
5571) authorizing the appropriation of 
$50,000 for the entertainment of mem- 
bers and delegates to the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of French Veterans’ of 
the World War, to be held in the District 
of Columbia September, 1932. 

The bill as originally introduced by 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
‘carried an authorization of $150,000, ‘but 
this amount was cut to $50,000 by the 
Committee. 

The convention will be a part of the 
celebration of the Washington Bicenten- 
nial, and Will be in honor of General La- 
Fayette’s birthday. 

The funds authorized will be spent v4 
the American Legion under supervis * 
of the Secretary of State, and the United 
States Government is specifically re- 
lieved of any liability for obligations in- 
cident to the convention, 


‘ 
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Funds Available for School 


Security Owners ‘Cut in Veterans’ Allowances _ | 
Termed Principal, When in Hospital Recommended Jn Population of | Construction Total 300 Million (Qf Unemployment — 


' President’s Emergency Committee for Employment De- 
Washington State clares Awards Are ‘Definitely in Sight;’ 39 States 


Take Up Share of Road Appropriation 


Bonus Objectors 


Representatives Christgau, 
Garner, Hancock, Howard 
And Kvale Support Pay- 


ment to Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for the payment of this just debt were 
fighting in France to make the country 


safe for democracy and the bondholders, 
as well, these bondholders were back 
home clipping coupons,” Mr. Hancock 
said, “and today this country is invaded 
by hunger, poverty, and unemployment, 
which combined, form a far worse enemy 
than any army or navy of the world.” 


“The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, is opposed to payment of this 
debt, but the reason he opposes it is 
because for him, the legislation was 
born in the wrong manger. Today the 
rich in this country are getting richer 
while the poor are getting poorer, and 
the Secretary has never been associated 
with but one phase of life,” the witness 
stated. 


“I represent probably the largest in- | 


‘dustrial district in the South, and I have 
received more than 4,000 messages from 
this district to support the payment of 
this compensation. It would have many 
good results, but it would: be a victory 
for human rights over the property in- 
terests,” Representative Hancock said. 


Mr. Hancock pointed out that one third 


of the veterans will probably be dead | 


in 1945, and the payment of this com- 


pensation is a debt of honor which can-| 


not be overlooked. 
Full Payment Proposed 

Representative Kvale (Farm-Labor), 
of Benson, Minn., said he is in favor of 
the payment of the full value rather than 
the present accrued value, for while the 
latter would not be a fair value to the 
veteran, the payment in full would be a 
little in the favor of the veterans, which 
is only just. 

Representative Yon (Dem.), of “Talla- 
hassee, Fla., told the Committee he is in 
favor of some plan to take care of the 
veterans in need, and that he will sup- 
port any measure which the Committee 
reports favorably. Mr. Yon said he has 
received many requests to support this 
legislation and these requests weré writ- 
ten by people who are in need, and not 
swayed by any propagandists. 

Banker States Position 


A letter from a member of the South} 


Carolina Bankers’ Association was read 
to the Committee by Representative 
Dominick (Dem.), of Newberry, S. C. 


S. C., urged Mr. Dominick to support 
the payment of the compensation, stat- 
ing in his letter that the big banking 
interests in the country do not want 
the depression to end as they are ac- 
cumulating large fortunes by buying bar- 
gains in stocks and bonds. ; 

General John Hartnett, of Atlantic 
City,. N. J., National Commander of the 
Army and Navy Union,.urged the pay- 
ent of the certificates in full. 

““When the Secretary of the Treasury 
states that Government financing for the 


’ soldiers would mean the death of the 


y 


bond market for any kind of securities he 
is slaying love of country in the hearts 
of its defenders,” Gen. Harnett said. 

“One can readily see that if the repeti- 
tion of foreign lending is to prosper in 
the United States, then the bond market 
here must not be congested with other 
offerings such as the offering to retire the 
soldiers’ certificates. This is the real 
reason for Mr. Mellon’s obstinate objec- 
tions to any sort of bonus legislation 
that will require the support of a bond 
issue,” the national commander stated. 

Criticism of Bankers 

“The great trouble is that since the 
World War, the Government of this 
country has been taken out of the hands 
of our elected representatives and placed 
in the ungodly, soulless, and mercenary 
hands of international and national bank- 
ers. This Government has no more right 
to keep that bonus certificate money on 
a plea that the boys might not spend it 
right, than a private employer has to 
withhold wages because an employe 
might not spend it as the employer 
thinks it best,” Gen. Hartnett said. 

“As long as soldiers are shivering in 
the bread line and hawking apples on 
cold and windy corners, our country can- 
not pride itself upon the generous man- 
ner in which it has kept its pledges to 
these saviours of our country. In this 
great distress, no one has yet seen any 
banker or even the Secretary of the 
Treasury keeping the soldiers company,” 
he added. 

Veteran Favors Payment 


Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 


sreweee, Wis., told the Committee that 


2 served as a private during the World 
War and is now advocating payment of 
these certificates. 

Representative Hall (Dem.), of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., said the bondholders of 
this country should be patriotic and hon- 
est enough to see that these certificates 
are paid. He said he wishes to go on 
record for some sort of compensation 
for the veterans, 

Representative Rich (Rep.), of Wool- 
rich, Pa., said he is against the payment 
of these certificates, as he thinks it will 
retard the economic recovery of this 
country. Mr. Rich said he believes that 
the best thing Congress could do for the 
country at this time is to adjourn im- 
mediately, as the country is afraid of 
Congress and what it may do. 

Representatives Norton (Dem.), of 
Jersey City, N. J., and McSwain (Dem.), 
of Greenville, S. C., spoke briefly in 
favor of payment of the certificates, 
while Fabian T. Lavy, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., also appeared before the Commit- 
tee in favor of the legislation. 


Special Rule to Consider 
Immigration Bill Favored 


Enactment of the Free resolution (H. 
J. Res. 473) further restricting for two 
years immigration into the United 
States, was urged Feb. 5 before the 
House Committee on Rules. 

Representatives Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, and Box 
(Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex., ranking 
minority member of that Committee, fa- 
vored a special rule for its considera- 
tion at this session of Congress. Repre- 


Jpantacive Dickstein (Dem.), of New York 


City, second minority member of the 
Committee, opposed the bill and the pro- 
posal for a special rule. The Committee 
will continue the hearing Feb. 7. 

Mr. Johnson said the bill is an emer- 
gency measure, the outcome of two years 











Gen. Hines Explains ‘Incentive’, Under Present Policy, 
For World War Soldiers to Enter Homes; Men 
In Former Wars Lose Part of Pension 


Recommendation that the Congress en- 
act legislation to remove the “incentive” 
for World War veterans to enter sol- 


diers’ homes was made before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee by Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Feb. 5. 

In explaining his recommendation, Gen. 
Hines said that under the present pol- 
icy, the temporarily disabled World War 
veteran is given an incentive to enter a 
soldiers’ home since he is given a good 
home and good food and at the same time 
continues to draw full disability allow- 
ance, and in some cases, even, the com- 
pensation is increased. 

To offset this situation, Gen. Hines 
recommended that legislation be enacted 
to reduce the compensation of veterans 
entering such homes by 50 per cent, or 
in no case less than $20 per month, in 
the case of both single and married vet- 
erans, but in the case of married vet- 
erans the difference to go to his depend- 
ents. In the case of single men, he rec- 


|ommended that the difference be re- 


tained by the Treasury to be paid to the 
veteran after discharge from the home. 


Provision for Reduction 
May Be Placed in Bill 


Discussion of the Committee indicated 
that provisions to that end will be in- 
corporated in the $10,000,000 hospitali- 
zation bill which is before the House. 


Some general bills for the construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals will be re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
World War Veterans during the present 
session of Congress and in all probability 
will pass the House, Representative 
Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
on of the Committee, stated orally 

eb. 5. 


He said that he could not say definitely 
what the bill would provide, but ex- 


;Plained that in view of the fact that 


there are at present throughout the 
country approximately 400,000 vacant 
beds in all hospitals, he would imagine 
the measure will provide largely for beds 
for mental cases. “The bill should be re- 
ported by the Committee in about a 
week,” he said. 


This statement came from Mr. John- 
son following a hearing of the hospital 
construction subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee, at which representatives of sev- 
eral veterans’ organizations were heard 
urging that some measure be enacted at 
the present session which would provide 
additional facilities for hospitalization 


} and domiciliary care of World War vete- 
The banker, John A. Horton, of Belton, | 


rans. 


Veterans’ Representatives 
Advocate More Beds 


Watson B. Miller, chairman of’ the 
American Legion Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee, told the subcommittee that at the 
Boston convention the Legion had gone 
on record as recommending that facili- 
ties for 13,000 additional beds be provided 
by 1935. He said that it is difficult for 
him to say where the additional facilities 
which Congress would provide at the 
present session should be placed, in view 
of the fact that he realizes the number 
recommended at the Boston convention 
will not be provided for this year. He 
said there are 7,000 veterans asking hos- 
pitalization now. 


Mr. Miller told the Committee that 
he is ‘‘disappointed” in the recommenda- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in sug- 
gesting only 100 additional beds for 
California, adding that there is a load 
in that State of 1,000. 

He called attention to, a resolution 
adopted by the Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee in which it was recommended that 
women veterans be placed in private 
rooms. He said there were about 36,- 
000 American women actively and of- 
ficially working in France during the 
World War, and said that small wards 
at chosen hospitals should be constructed 
for the women veterans who need hos- 
pitalization. 

E. S. Bettlehein Jr., legislative chair- 
man of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
joined Mr. Miller in urging an increase 
in hospital and domiciliary facilities for 


Sanitation Fund Favored 
For Drought Area Work 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Senators appointed to fill vacancies 
should commence the day of their ap- 
pointment and continue until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified and 
that salaries of Senators elected shall 
commence on the day they qualify; pro- 
vided that when no appointments have 
been made salaries of Senators elected 
shall commence the day following their 
election: and that when Senators have 
been elected during a sine die adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, at a time other than 
a general election, to succeed appointees, 
the salaries of Senators so elected shall 
commence the day following their elec- 
tion, salaries of appointees ceasing 
therewith. The House agreed to this 
amendment. 


The Senate’s proposal for appropria- 
tion of .$3,000,000 toward modernization 
of battleships was eliminated in con- 
ference. 


First Supply Bill Passed 


The Senate Feb. 5 agreed to the con- 
ference report on the $120,000,000 first 
deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
15592) for the fiscal year 1931, thereby 
completing congressional action and 
sending the bill to the President for 
approval. It is the first of the 11 an- 
nual supply bills to have reached final 
enactment this session. 


As passed, the bill carried an ap- 
propriation, inserted by Senate amend- 
ment, of $2,000,000 to be expended by 
the Public Health Service in extending 
medical aid to the sufferers of the 
drought stricken area. The Senate 
amendment originally pravided for $3,- 
000,000 for that purpose, which was cut 
to $2,000,000 by the cenference com- 
mittee. 


According to Chairman Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, of the Appropriations 
Committee, the bill provides funds for 
immediate expenditure on public works 
which will afford employment for ap- 
proximately 30,000 laborers between en- 
actment and the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1931. 


of formulation of legislation in one form 
or another, with elaborate hearings on 
the subject in the past. 

A summary of the bill was published 
Jan. 29 and minority views were pub- 
lished in the issues of Feb. 4 and 5.) 


veterans of the World War, and sug- 
gested that the Committee consider, in 
any measure which they should report 
out, a provision granting hospitalization 
to about 210 Confederate veterans still 
alive and needing hospitalization. 

He said his organization opposes the 
recommendation of Genéral Hines. to 
combine regional offices and hospitals. 


Hospital Needs Insistent, 


Says Disabled Veteran 


Capt. Thomas Kirby, representing the 
Disabled American Veterans, told the 
subcommittee that the demands for ad- 
ditional hospital facilities for veterans 
are insistent, and that Congress should 
not adjourn until a hospital construction 
bill has been enacted. 

The matter of policy with regards 
to what classes of veterans shall be 
provided and the locations of hospitals 
to be built in the future, although an 
important matter and one which should 
be settled, should go over until the next 
session of Congress, Capt. Kirby said. 

Gen. Hines said in his testimony that 
in the case of a permanently and totally 
disabled veteran there is no objection 
to be made to his entry into homes, but 
in the case of the temporarily disabled 
veteran, very often the examining physi- 
cian, out of sympathy more than from 
any other cause, recommends his entry 
into the home, and “once he is in it is 
difficult to get him out.” 

“I have every sympathy with the serv- 
ice-connected disabled veteran,” Gen. 
Hines said, “and I would hesitate to take 
away any of his compensation. But now 
we are faced with the proposition of com- 
pensation of nonservice connected dis- 
abled veterans, and we should avoid giv- 
ing these men any incentive not to carry 
on. 

“Haven’t we already done that by leg- 
islation?” Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, asked. 

“Not intentionally,” Hines replied. 


Ages of Men in Homes 


Contrasted by Gen. Hines 


In outlining the foundation for his rec- 
ommendation, Gen. Hines said that 30 
per cent of the inmates of solders’ homes 
at the present time are World War vet- 
erans, of an average age of 36 years. 
The remaining 70 per cent are Spanish 
War Veterans cveraging 58 years of age, 
and Civil War veterans averaging over 
83 years, and the same standards are 
set up for all three classes of veterans 
|to enter the homes, namely, permanent 
} or temporary disability making the vet- 
}eran unable to earn support. 

In the case of Civil and Spanish War 
veterans, he said, practically every case 
is past the age of active self-support. 

“When the veteran has passed the age 
of 60,” Gen. Hines said, “I wouldn’t 
worry so much about. the veterans en- 
tering the homes, but,” he said, “it is 
unfortunate that this incentive exists for 
the comparatively young World War vet- 
eran to enter the homes. 

“At the present time,” he continued, 
“we have a great inequality when.a Civil 
War veteran enters the soldiers’ home, 
his pension is reduced by $25 per month. 
When a Spanish War veteran enters, 
his pension is reduced from $72 to $50 
per month, but when the World War 
veteran enters, there is no reduction.” 

The recommendation was made by Gen, 
Hines incidental to the presentation to 
the Committee of the $10,000,000 hos- 
pitalization program outlined by him be- 
fore the House World War Veterans’ 
Committee Feb. 4. 


Nonservice Disabilities 


Shown as in Majority 


In presenting the program, Gen. Hines 
declared that there is “no’ justification” 
at the present time for additional hos- 
pitalization facilities for service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The growth of hospitalization for non- 
| service-connected disabilities, he said, is 
shown by the fact that in 1925 out of a 
total of 26,000 veterans hospitalized, 21,- 
000 were of service origin, while at the 
present time, 30,000 are hospitalized, only 
16,000 of which are of service origin. 

In addition, he said, of the 7,669 vet- 
erans awaiting hospitalization, 7,302, or 
95 per cent, are of nonservice origin. 

To questioning by the Committee, Gen. 
Hines said that only a “very small per- 
centage” of the nonservice-connected dis- 
abled veterans would be able to pay for 
treatment outside of Government hospi- 
tals. The only exception, he said, is in 
the diagnostic centers where the need 
for skilled neuropsychiatric diagnosti- 
cians is met. He further expressed the 
belief that degree of accuracy in the de- 
termination of whether or not the dis- 
ability of the veteran is service. con- 
nected is high. 
proximately 20,000 applications now on 
file, 50 per cent will be granted service- 
connected compensation. 

, Of the 1,995 urgent cases awaiting 
immediate hospitalization, he said, only 
254 are of demonstrated service origin. 


Building for Future 


Discussed by Administrator 


After presenting the Bureau’s recom- 
mended program, Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, asked Gen. Hines 
why the necessary building program of 
the Bureau is not visualized years in 
advance and provided for all at once 
rather than by “piecemeal” annually. 

“That question is answered,” Gen. 
Hines replied, “by the fact that Congress 
has never determined its policy with 
reference to building for the nonservice- 
connected disabled veterans, and .at the 
present time we can not justify any 
more building for service-connected dis- 
ability.” 

“For three years,” he contilnued, “I 
have endeavored to have the House Com- 
mitte decide upon its policy. If we are 
to build for the nonservice-conencted 
|disabled veteran, rather than have our 
present long waiting list, I would prefer 
to build in advance, but I must em- 
phasize,’ he. said, “that the building 
program has already cost $92,000,000 
and if the program is broadened to in- 
clude all disabilities, it will be three 
times that much. : 

“If these men are to be cared for,” 
he continued, “and I doubt very much 
if you can escape it—since it is safe to 
say that the public makes no distinction 
between the service and nonservice con- 
nected disability, and consequently 
blame either Congress or the Veterans’ 
Bureau—then I urge you to put into the 
law a provision not to permit the dou- 
bling up of the’ benefit. If it is allowed, 
it will react upon you in years to come 
and you will wonder why you did. 

“If we had only the service-connected 
veteran to consider,” General Hines de- 
clared, ‘we could immediately close up 
15 hospitals.” 











He said that of the ap-|, 


Consistent Gain 


Tabulation Under 1930 Cen- 
sus Reveals an Increase 
Of 15 Per Cent During 
Period of 10 Years 


The State of Washington showed a 
consistent growth in population in the 
decade from 1920 to 1930, the final pop- | 
ulation count being 1,563,396, or 15.2 per } 
cent more than that in 1920, the Bureau | 
of the Census has just announced. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Final population figures for the State 
of Washington have just been issued by 
the Census Bureau in bulletin form. The | 
population on April 1, 1930, aceording | 
to the fifteenth census, was 1,563,396, 
which represents an increase of 206,775, 
or 15.2 per cent, as compared with the 
population on Jan. 1, 1920. 

Lowest Rate of Increase 7 

Washington was organized as a terri- 
tory in 1853. The Census of 1860, the; 
first taken after its organization, showed | 
a population of 11,594. During the next! 
decade the population more than doubled. 
At the Census of 1880, the population 
was 75,116, and in 1890 there were 357,- 
232 inhabitants, which represented a gain 
of 375.6 per cent over the previous census. 
In 1910, ‘the million mark was passed. 
During the last two decades, the numer- 
ical increase has been consistently main- 
tained, but the rate of increase in 1930 
is the lowest ever recorded in the history 
of the State. The total land area of 
Washington is 66,836 square miles, and 
the average number of inhabitants per 
square mile in 1930 was 23.4, as com- 
pared with 20.3 in 1920. , 

There are 39 counties in Washington. | 
Of these, 27 have increased, and 12 de-} 
creased in population since 1920. Cow-| 
litz was the most rapidly growing 
county, with an increase of 170.6 per 
cent. King county, which. includes the 
City of Seattle, ranks first in population, 
having 463,517 inhabitants. This county 
is also the most densely settled in the 
State, with an average of 219.6 persons 
to the square mile. Pierce county, in- 
cluding the City of Tacoma, is second 
in rank, with. a population of 163,842. 
Spokane county, including the city of 
the same name, is third, with 150,477 
inhabitants. The most sparsely settled 
county is Skamania, with an average 
of 1.7 persons to the square mile. 

Seattle Largest City 

There are 15 cities in Washington 
which had a population of 10,000 or more 
in 1930. Seattle, the largest city, has | 
a population of 365,583, which represents | 
an increase of 50,271, or 15.9 per cent} 
since 1920. Spokane, the second city, has 
115,514 inhabitants, which represents an 
increase of 10.6 per cent over its popula- 
tion in 1920. The third city in rank is 
Tacoma, with 106,817 inhabitants. The 
next four cities in order of population 
are Bellingham, Everett, Yakima and 
Aberdeen. Five cities in the State, 
Bremerton, Longview, Wenatchee, Olym- 
pia and Port Angeles, first attained a 
population of 10,000 during the past de- 
cade, and one of these, Longview, in Cow- 
litz county, was not incorporated until 
1924.. Port Angeles, in Clallam county, 
had the highest rate of gain of all the 
cities in this group, with 90.4 per cent. 

The list of incorporated places in 
Washington contains 221 cities and 
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ing a quick demand for men and mate- 
rials. 

In order to further such development, 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment communicated with the 
presidents of important colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country calling 
their attention to this opportunity and 


| asking information as to their 1931 build- 


ing programs, 

The coliege survey was directed prin- 
cipally to institutions having 1,000 or 
more students, of which 97 have replied 
to the questionnaire, showing a contem- 
plated expenditure of $71,100,000 for 
1931. The 81 institutions reporting 
definite work in 1931 to make up this 
total are: 

University of Akron, University of 
Alabama, University of Arizona, Brown 
University, University of California, 
University of Chicago, University ot 
Cincinnati, College of the City of New 
York, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Columbia 
University, Cornell University, Creigh- 
ton University, Dartmouth, University 
of Denver, De Pauw University, Drexel 
Institute, Dequesne University, Emory, 
Florida State College for Women, Uni- 
versity of Floridg, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of Georgia, Harvard Univer- 
sity, College of the Holy Cross, Howard 
University, Hunter. 


Idaho University, Illinois University, | 


Indiana University, Iowa State College, 
State University of Iowa, University of 
Kansas, University of Kentucky, La- 
fayette, University. of Louisville, Loyola 


University, Massachusetts Institute of | Col. Woods said. Since the money from 


Technology, Michigan State College, 
University of Michigan, Uuiversity_of 
Minnesota, Montana State College, Mt. 
Holyoke, University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Northwestern 
University, University of Notre Dame, 
Oberlin, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


University of Oklahoma, Oregon State | 


Agricultural College, Pennsylvania State, 
University of Pittsburgh, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, University 
of Rochester, University of South Caro- 
lina, University of Southern California, 
Syracuse University, Temple University, 
University of Tennessee, Texas Agricul- 


| tural College, Texas State College for 


Women, University of Texas, United 
States Navy Academy, Utah State Agri- 
cultural Coliege, Vassar, University of 
Vermont, Villenova, Virginia Agricul- 
tural College, University of Virginia, 
Washington University, University of 
Mabiniiiatiiennninninntndlpetpenmemmiipibiy 


towns, 13 of which were organized dur- 
ing the past decade. Cunningham, in 
Adams county, is the smallest incorpo- 
rated place in the State, having only 37 
inhabitants.. Winthrop, in Okonogan 
county, with 270 inhabitants, is the 
smallest of the places incorporated dur- 
ing the census period 1920 to 1930. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Washington, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, elec- 
tion precinct, township, city, and town, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D..C. 


Washington, West Virginia University, 
Western Reserve University, Municipal 
University of Wichita, University of Wis- 
consin, and Yale University. 


Supplementary returns from 14 col- 
leges and universities of less than. 1,000 
students each show a further sum of 
$7,400,000 to be spent in 1931 by the fol- 
lowing: Amherst, Bates, Berea College, 
Clark University, University of Dela- 
ware, Macalester, Muskingum, Radcliffe, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, St. 
Lawrence, College of St. Thomas, Trinity 
(Hartford, Conn.), College of Wooster, 
and the United States Military Academy. 

An additional $20,200,000 of construc- 
tion contemplated by 45 colleges, includ- 
ing State teachers’ colleges, has been re- 
ported to the public works section of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 

Public School Plans 

The total construction program of pri- 
mary schools, high schools, and prepara- 
tory schools, according to returns so far 
received by the public works 
amounts to $208,300,000, most of which 


will be spent for wages and materials | 


within the next few months. 

Thirty-nine States have taken up por- 
tions of the $80,000,000 emergency ap- 
propriation of Dec. 20 for use in match- 
ing regular Federal-aid highway funds, 
according to reports received by Col. 
Woods. 

Specific projects planned by the 39 
States which have availed themselves of 
the appropriation have taken up more 
than $15,300,000 of the emergency fund, 


this $80,000,000 appropriation is to be 
used to match an equal amount of regu- 
lar Federal-aid funds, the. actual amount 
of expenditure for new highway con- 
struction based on the $15,300,000 so far 
taken up is expected to be approximately 
$30,600,000. 

Eleven of the States have already 
taken up more than $500,000 of their 
apportionments from the fund. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have taken up 
the full amount of their allotment, $1,- 
141,460 and $520,491 respectively. South 
Carolina has taken up all but $30,000 of 
the $1,084,636 allotted to it. Georgia 
has taken up $674,484; Iowa, $592,852; 
Louisiana, $839,114; Missouri, 567,104; 
New York, $1,300,566; Texas, $1,235,548; 
Virginia, $676,714; and West Virginia, 
$614,569, 


Projects in Illinois 


Illinois received bids on the first of its | 


Federal-aid projects under the emergency 
appropriation yesterday, and it is be- 
lieved that a large percentage of the 
remainder of the fund will be taken up 
within the next few weeks as State high- 
way. departments complete their pro- 
grams for expending the additional funds 
made available by the appropriation. 

Under the terms of the act,. money 
used from this appropriation must be 
expended before Sept. 1, 1931, the in- 
tent of the act being to stimulate em- 
ployment as early as. possible. Should 
any State fdil within a reasonable pe- 
ried to claim any part of this apportion- 
ment, such unclaimed funds may be re- 
apportioned to States capable of using 
them prior to Sept. 1. 


section | 
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Survey Favored 


Insurance Plans* 


Senate Committee Approves 
Study of Methods Used 
By Private Interests and 
Foreign Governments 


The Senate Committee on Commerce 
voted Feb. 5 to report favorably the 
Wagner resolution to create a Commit- 
tee of the Senate for the study of un- 
employment insurance systems. The 
resolution, introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, originally pro- 
vided for creation of a joint committee 
from the House and Senate, but the 
commerce committee modified it so that 
the study will be carried on by the. Sen- 
ate alone. 

The resolution provides for expendi- 
ture of $50,000 for the survey, and be- 
cause of this appropriation another Sen- 
ate Committee—the Committee on Audit 
and Control of Contingent Expenses— 
must approve the measure before it is 


|; presented for Senate consideration.’ Ref- 


erence to the Audit Committee will be 
asked at the earliest opportunity, Sen- 
ator Johnson (Rep.), of California Com- 
merce Committee chairman, announced. 
Committee Established 
The resolution (S. Res. 435), as 
amended from a concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 36) to a simple Senate 
resolution, follows in full text: 
Resolved, that there is hereby estab- 
lished a committee to be composed of 
three Senators, of whom two shall be 


‘from the majority political party and 


one shall be from the minority political 
party, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate. 

The Committee is authorized and di- 
rected to make a general study of the 
unemployment insurance systems in use 
by private interests in the United States 
and by the foreign governments, with a 
view to determining (1) the manner in 
which such systems were instituted and 
are now being operated, (2) the cost 


; involved and the results achieved under 


each such system, (3) the relief, if any, 
afforded by each such system during the 
economic depression of 1930, (4) the con- 
dition of each such system on July 1, 
1931, with particular regard to the man- 
ner in which it survived the economic 
depression of 1930, and (5) the relative 
State, Federal or private responsibility 
in connection with any such systems. 

The Committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate on or before Dec. 7, 1931, the results 
of such study, together with its recom- 
mendations for necessary legislation. 

For the purpose of this resolution the 
Committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
ccmmittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places, to employ such ex- 
perts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpoena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony 
and to make such expenditures, as: it 
deems advisable. 

The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per 100 words. The ex- 
pense of the Committee, which shall not 
exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the Committee. 





emember way back— 


WHEN “‘TAFFY PULLS” WERE GAY AFFAIRS? 


THE ERA when “taffy pulls” enlivened 


indoor life was also the 


housewife bought practically all her 


meats in unpackaged 


form. There was no brand or trade 
name to guide her in her purchases— 
no advance information as to quality, 


value or dependability. 


Smoked hams were shipped to the 
retailer “bare” or in a plain burlap 
covering. Bacon came in slabs. Dried 
beef was sold by the piece and was 
hand-sliced for the customer by the re- 
Lard was ladled out of tubs. 

But with the public’s changes in liv- 
ing modes and the growing inclina- 
tion to buy more frequently but in 
smaller quantities — largely because 
of automobile conveniences — the 


tailer. 


popularity of packaged 


serve meats has increased greatly. 


era when the 


or unlabeled 


source and grade. 


per. 


and easier-to- 


With Armour’s traditional alertness 
in anticipating changing conditions, 
many, many Armour products now 
reach the consumer or retailer in at- 
tractive labeled wrappers or cartons 
which carry with them the assurance 
of sanitation, better preservation and 
greater convenience. Still others are 
tagged or stamped with the Armour 
brand names —to identify their 


Today an Armour “Fixed Flavor” 
Star Ham is put up in a handsome 
labeled vegetable parchment outside 
wrapper supported by a grease-proof 
middle and an absorbent inner-wrap- 
Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star 
Bacon is uniformly sliced, arranged in 
layers and packaged in labeled Cello- 
phane wrapper or “window” carton— 
in as small as 8-ounce units. Armour’s 


Drief Beef is similarly prepared for 
marketing. And Veribest Chipped 
Beef in Cream Sauce—a brand-new 
Armour offering—is perhaps the ulti- 
mate in a tasty, ready-to-serve meat 
product. Armour-prepared picnic 
shoulders and cala butts are carefully 
trimmed and Cellophane wrapped. 
Even fresh pork, top-grade beef and 
lamb cuts are following this modern 


trend. Lard is sold in most every size 


the customer. 


days is dead! 
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ARMOUR avo COMPANY us. 


BETTER 
BETTER MARKETS 


VALUES 
FOR 


ware policy of 
the “taffy-pull” -—7* 


unit, from 14-pound display carton up. 

Every Armour label is an expres- 
sion of Armour’s pride in Armour 
products, efficiency and service—and 
an acceptance of Armour’s responsi- 
bility for quality and satisfaction to 
The let-the-buyer-be- 


A kes 


e President 


TO CUSTOMERS 
PRODUCERS 


BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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~ Rejects Report 
~~ On Supply Bill 


Failure Sends*Treasury and 
Post Office Measure Back 
To Conference for Efforts 
At Compromise 


The Senate Feb. 5 rejected for the 


second time a conference report on the/and Banking. 


1,084,000,000 annual supply bill (H. 


14246) for the Treasury and Post | to invest in bonds of the-Dominion of Can- 


Office Departments, by a vote of 24 to 
47, thereby returning the measure to 
conference for further efforts at com- 
promise between the two Houses of Con- 
ess. ‘ Say 
Renate opposition to the partial re- 
port was based on the action of the Sen- 
ate conferees in receding from the two 
Serate amendments with which the re- 
port dealt. 


The amendments Blaine 


were the 


amendment prohibiting the use of any‘ 


funds appropriated for the payment of 
rent on a lease of any quarters for the 
housing of Government-owned automo- 
biles unless the lease includes a cancel- 
lation clause when Government-owned 
buildings become available, and that no 
leese shall be entered into without com- 
petitive bids, and second, the amend- 
ment appropriating $756,000 for the 
establishment of an air mail route from 
St. Paul, Minn., to Seattle, Wash. 


Chairman Expects Delay 

Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, 
chairman of the Post Office Committee 
in charge of the bill, immediately after 
the vote expressed the view that many 
of the Senators had voted under a mis- 
apprehension, and declared that the ac- 
tion of the Senate would materially inter- 
fere with early settlement of the entire 
conference report. 

“Why should the Senator assume that 
the Senate voted under a misapprehen- 
sion,” Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, minority leader, asked, “when 
the report has been in debate for the 
past two hours?” 


After some discussion, Senator Phipps | 
withdrew his expressed intention of ask- | 


ing reconsideration. 
Report Sent to Conference ‘ 

The partial report also reported dis- 
agreement on the salary increase dis- 
pute, and Senator Phipps, prior to the 
vote indicated that he would move to 
recede from the stand of the Senate for 
the full increase following agreement to 
the report. i 

Action of the Senate in rejecting the 
report, however, sent the entire report 
back to conference. 

With reference to the St. Paul-Seattle 
air mail route, authorization which was 
struck out in conference and which 


brought about most debate, Senators Dill | cants for drivers’ licenses to furnish liabil-| filing of proof of financial responsibility | any 


(Dem.), of Washington, and _ Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, led in opposition to 
the conferees’ action. 

Pointing out that present distribution 
of the air-mail system, Senator Dill de- 
clared that the action was “unfair treat- 
ment of the Northwestern States.” 

Safety Features Explained 

“My complaint is,” Senator Dill said, 
“that the communities already served by 
direct, and in some cases, transcontinen- 
tal lines, continue to get additional serv- 
ice and the St. Paul-Seattle territory gets 
no service at all.” 

He pointed out that the explanation 
of the Post Office Department for the 
failure to establish a line in that locality 
is because it is sparsely settled and not 
ready for a route. 

He called attention to the Nevada and 
New Mexico territory which is served, 
and declared that “the truth is that this 
route has as dense a settlement as any 
line now serves.” 


“All we ask is that this section be| 


treated as a part of the United States 
and not as a territory,” he said. 

He also called attention to the ex- 
planation of the Department that the 
route is not adequately equipped, but 
he said, there are ample landing fields 
averaging one every 30 miles along the 
route, and asserted that no other line 
was equipped with beacons before the 
air mail line was established. 

Other explanations of the failure to 
establish the line, he said, are equally 
faulty. 

“There can be no defense for this sort 


of treatment,” he said, “I don’t like to | 


ask the Senate to vote down a confer- 
ence report, but there is no other way 
to meet the situation. 
we might get something in the future, 
but no other section of the country was 


told to wait until some time in the fu- | 


ture.” 
Senator Walsh, in supporting the ar- 


gument of Mr. Dill, pointed out that the | 


proposed line has a greater volume of 
mail than any of the established more 
southerly routes, and that mail service 
to the Far East is expedited several 
days by that route. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, one of the Senate conferees on 
the bill, agreed with the Department es- 


timates that establishment of the route | 
and beginning of operation would cost | 


approximately $1,600,000. 

. “So far as the conference committee 
is concerned,” Mr. Moses said, “we be- 
lieve it ought to be done, and steps are 
being taken to have the line established, 
but the conference did the best it could.” 


Nomination of Revenue 


Commissioner Confirmed 


The Senate Feb. 5 confirmed these 
nominations: To be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, David Burnet of Ohio, 
to succeed Robert H. Lucas, resigned. 

To be United States Attorney, West- 
ern District of Wisconsin, Stanley M. 
Ryan. 

A number of postal nominations 
were also confirmed en bloc. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by President 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on Feb. 5, has ap- 
proved bills recently passed by Congress, 
as follows: 


Feb, 2: H. R. 7998. An act to amend sub- 
tection (d) of section 1 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of June 5, 1920, as amended 
by section 301 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of May 22, 1928. 

Feb. 3: H. R. 8313. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of War to acquire, free of 
cost to the United States, the tract of 
land known as Confederate Stockade Ceme- 
tery, situated on Johnstone Islend, San- 
ducky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes. 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the 
relief of certain tribes of Indians in Mon- 
tana, Ideho and Washington. 

8. An act authorizing an additional 
per capita payment to the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Indians. 

Feb. 4: S. 3938, An act authorizing the 
construction of the Michaud division of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, 
an appropriation therefor, and the comple- 
tion of the project, and for other purposes. 
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Record of BINS Ta” 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


renting of motor vehicles to unlicensed 


To appropriate $150,000 | drivers; Motor Vehicles, 
for the fiscal year for construction of 


Me. d. 208. MacPherson. 


To limit lia- 


hangars for State aviation forces; Military | bility .o guest-passengers to injuries caused 


Affairs. 
Banking: Finance 
. §. 5. Beck. Broadenin: 
of the Blue Sky Law; Judicial 
Mass. 


roceedings 


the scope 


H. 621, Comerford. Providing for|of securities by public utilities; 


by intoxication, wilfu 

negligence; Judiciary. 
Public Utilities 

Me. 8S. 118. Crosby, Relating to issues 

Public 


misconduct or gross 


Commission to revise and recodify the laws | Utilities. 


relative to savings banks; Rules. 
Mass. H, 638, Melley. 
ment of interest to ban 
Mass. 
ada; Banks and Banking. 
; . H. 263. Rules, 
commission of three; Banks. 

N. H. H. 261. Rules. To regulate small 
loans; Judiciary. 

N. YY, <A, 218. Cuvillier. Thrift ec- 
counts in banks to be invested in securities 
legal for savings banks, , 

N. Y. A. 332. Cuvillier. Commission 
to investigate investment trusts. 

N, Y. A. 338. Cuvillier. Commission to 
investigate small loan companies. . 

. Dak. S. 73. Revises and recodifies 
State banking laws. 

Pa. H. 88. Root. 

L 


aw. 

Pa. H. 121. To amend Small Loan Law; 
Judiciary General. 

Constitution : 

Mass. H. 948. White, Making applica- 
tion to Congress to call a convention for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States; Constitutional Law 

Flood Contrel 

Mo. H. 196. Jones et al. To create a 

State Flood Control Commission, 
Health 

Mass. H. 760. Thompson. To make vac- 
cination noncompulsory; Public Health. 

Mass. H. 781. Lyons. To create a board 
|to rerulate magnetic healers; State Admin. 
Mass. H. 891. Dolan. To prohibit sale 
|of patent medicines containing more then 
6 per cent aleohcl except upon physician’s 
prescription; Public Health. 

Oreg. S. 53. Dunne. 
and use of narcotic drugs. 

Insurance 

Ark. S. 109. Stewart. To regulate serv- 
ice of process in suits against insurance 
companies; passed by Senate. _ 

Idaho. S. 24. Baker, To provide for ex- 
amination, description and fixing of value 
of insured property and extent of loss 
payable in event of total loss in absence 
of intentional fraud or change increasing 
risk; Insurance. 

Iowa. H. 112. Kern. 
| estate title insurance. 
| Mass. S. 225. To repeal the Compulsory 
| Automobile Insurance w and to provide 
|an additional gasoline tax sufficient to pro- 
vide funds to meet all liabilities incurred 


To amend Small Loan 


Mass. S. 249. To extend the Compul- 
sory Insurance Law to cover property dam- 
age to extent of $1,000; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 296. To authorize municipali- 
ties to carry insurance covering liability 
for certain damages; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 298. To dispense with oral 
|or written examinations of applicants for 
j licenses as insurance agents; Insurance. 
| Mass. H. 845. Duffie. To require appli- 





| ity insurance policy or bond; Insurance. 
| Mass. H. 847. Thomas. To authorize 
| insurance companies to invest in stock of 
| national banks and trust companies; In- 
- H. 857. Lane (by request). To 
assure payment of medical expenses in set- 
tlement of damage cases under the Com 
sory Automobile Insurance Law; Judic 

(Joint). 

Mass. H. 859. Duncan. To permit in- 
surance companies to insure against loss 
caused by rolling stock of railways; In- 
surance. 

Mass. H. 961. Duncan. To require cer- 
tain insuraice companies to file classifi- 
cation of risks and premiums with Insur- 
ance Commissioner for approval; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 962. Duncan. To permit do- 

mestie casualty companies having surplus 
of at least $1,000,000 to issue policies with- 
out contingent or assessment liability; In- 
| surance, 
| Mass. H. 963. Duncan. To require stock 
| insurance companies whose assets are found 
| inadequate to meet liabilities to assess 
| their stock ratably; Insurance. 
; Mass. H. 1101. Otis (by request). To 
establish a State system of old age annui- 
ties in the State Insurance Department, 
| making any resident of the State eligible 
to contract with the State for payment of 
annuities beginning at age 60, 65 or 70; 
Pensions. 

N. Y. A. Int. 598. Schanzer. Relative 
| to liability of title guaranty corporations; 
Insurance. 

Oreg. H. B. 104. Bronaugh et al. To 
amend the law relative to investment of cap- 
ital stock of dontestic insurance companies, 
providing that not more than 10 per cent 
of capital and funds shall be invested in, 


| ance companies, 
Judiciary 


Mass. S. 253. To make women, with cer- 

| tain exceptions, liable for service as jurors; 

| Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 976. Pratt. To define and limit 

| the jurisdiction of courts of equity with re- 

gard to labor disputes; Judiciary (Joint). 
Labor and Industry 

Mass. H. 704. To declare certain con- 
tracts of employment wherein parties agree 
not to join any labor organization or er- 
ganization of employers to be null and 
void; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 773. Jones. To regulate fur- 
ther the hours of labor for women and 
children employed in manufacture of 
leather; Public Welfare. 

Mass. H. 774. Lane. To regulate fur- 
ther the hours of labor for women and 
children employed in manufacture of ra- 
dios; Public Welfare. 

Mass. H. 854. Goulart. To permit the 
use of peaceful persuasion in connection 
| with labor disputes; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 976. See Judiciary, 

Mo. S&S. B. 80. McKittrick. To make it 
unlawful for employers to prevent employes 
from engaging in political activities. 

Oreg. H. B. 102. Committee of Labor 
Industry. To provide for payment and col- 
lection of wages and to enforce rights of 
employes. 

Pa. H. F. 30. Hoopes. To create an un- 
employment indemnity board in the De- 
| partment of Labor and Industry; Judiciary 
| General. 

Pa. H. F. 255. Dunn. To forbid em- 
ployment of women in certain occupations; 
Public Health and Sanitation. 

Motor Vehicles 
| Mass. S, 251. To provide that evidence 
of registration of automobile involved in 





} accident shall be prima facie evidence that ° 
car was operated by person for whose eon-| for theatrical and stage censorship. 
responsible 


duct defendant is 
Judiciary (Joint). 
Mont. H. B. 195. Mose, Willard. 
tive to the licensing of motor vehicle op- 
| erators; Publie Safety. 
Prohibition 
Leslie and Freehafer. 


legally 


| Idaho. S. 31. 


To regulate pay- | municipal plants from mak 
depositors; Banks 


S. 134. To permit savings banks | ing minimum charges; Power and Light. 


To regulate sale , 


ul- | 


es | 


or loaned upon, the stock of other insur- | 


To 
| provide that any person who directly or as 
| 4n agent or employe of any person or group 
of persons operates or has in his posses- 


Mass. S. 213. 


To prohibit utilities and 
ing any charge 
for service other than that measured b: 
amount of commodity furnished, and provid- 
ass. H. 796. DesChenes. To provide 
Transp. 
ass. H, 870. Casson. 
charges by telephone companies for equip- 
ment; Mere. Affairs. 

Mass. H, 871.. Dolan, To forbid us 
dial telephones in prepayment stations; 
Mere, Affairs. 

Mass. H. 889. Casson. To prohibit 
certain public utilities from requiring cer- 
tain payments in advance; Power and Light. 

Mass. H.921. Corbett. To require street 
| railway cars to be equipped with windshield | 
wipers; Transp. 

, Mass. H. 1150, Birmingham. Resolu- 
tions memorializing Congress to restore 
control of public utilities to States; Consti- 
tutional Law. 

Mo. 8S. 93. Terry. 
carriers of eae ai 

Mo. H. 160, iller, To provide new 
law for regulation of motor carriers, includ- 
ing freight carriers. 

N. C. H, 218. Uzzell. To provide that 
evidence as to automobile license numbers 
and certificates showing name of purchaser 
of license plates is prima facie evidence 
of ownership of vehicle inflicting injury 
and that it is operated under control or 
directorship of owner: Judiciary 2. 

LN. H. 241. Huffman et al. To pro- 
vide for assessment of property of motor 
carriers; Jud. 1, 

Oreg. S, 62. Brown, 
electric commission, ete. 
_ Oreg. H. 77. Lawrence. To revise Pub- 
ic Service Commission Law and substitute 
a oo commissioner. 

‘a. 


To regulate motor 





To create a hydro- 


lic Service Commission; Jud. Gen, 

Pa. To relieve owners and op- 
erators of motor vehicles from. liability for 
injuries, death and loss suffered by guest 
passengers 
| General. 





Tenn. H. 505. Hughes (by request). To, tion of old age pensions, 
To authorize real | regulate highway traffic and to restrict}|an a 


| size and weight of vehicles. 
| Tex. H. 249. Terrell. To prohibit own- 
| ership of motor bus and truck lines by rail- 
|roads; Common Carriers. 

| Wash. H. 72. Howard. To 


| tor vehicles; Roads and Bridges. 
| Wash. S, 61. Hall (Oliver). 


| weight, width, tires, brakes, lights and sig- 
|nal equipment of motor vehicles; Roads 
}and Bridges. 

W. Va. H. 74. Norton. To revise and 
extend jurisdiction of Public Service Com- 
mission; Jud. 

W. Va. S. 65. Hutchison. Relative to 
upon failure to satisfy judgment in auto- 
mobile accident cases; Roads and Naviga- 
tion. 

W. Va. Hz. 141. 
B. 65; Insurance. 
| Prohibition 


Campbell. Same as 8S. 


| hibition; Judiciary. 

Ind. S. R. 3. Perkins. Memorializing 
Congress to propose modification of Eight- 
}eenth Amendment; Constitutional Revision. 

Pa. S. 1. Woodward. Providing for a 
referendum to ascertain in the opinion of 
the electors with respect to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Federal and State laws 
enacted to enforce it; Judiciary General. 

Pa. S.% Woodward. Providing a ref- 
erendum to ascertain the opinion of the 
electors with respect to State law which 
prohibits the manufacture, traffic in, -and 
| possession of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
| erege purposes; Judiciary General. 

Pa, H. 62, 66, 76. Fitzgerald, Sowers and 
| Schwartz, Dunn, 
| hibition Enforcement Act; Law and Order. 

Pa. H. 73. Beyer. 
dum to ascertain the opinion of the electors 
with respect to the State Prohibition Law; 
Law and Order. 

R. I. H. 609, Curvin. To repeal Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act; Special Legisla- 
tion. 

Utah. S. J. R. 2. Patterson. 
to repeal constitutional provision for pro- 
hibition; Revision and Enrolling. 

Wis. S.J. R. 15. Duncan. Memorializ- 
ing Congress to provide for nation-wide ref- 
erendum on prohibition; 
Government. 

Wis. H. J. R. 17. Grobschmidt. Relat- 
ing to a constitutional convention to amend 
or repeal the Eighteenth Amendment; State | 
Affairs. 

Wis. H. J. R. 18. Eber. Memorializing 
| Congress to enact legislation for the reg- 
ulation of the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
| Similar to the liquor control laws of the 
province of British Columbia; State Affairs. 

Railroads 

Me. S. 117. Crosby. Relating to in- 

creases in capital stock of railroad corpora- | 
tions; Public Utilities. 
; Mass. H.797. Slowey. Relative to warn- 
ing signals to be sounded by engines 
whether propelled by steam or other power; 
Transp. 

Mo. H. 178. Sizer, Paul. To re 
certain safety devices on railroads. 

Mo. H. 182. Sizer, Paul. To require en- 
gineer or driver, one helper and one con- 
ductor on all cars driven by any form of | 
energy. 





quire 
| 


Social Welfare 

Calif. A. 917. Biggar and Zion. To| 
provide for the sterilization of defectives | 
in State institutions; Judiciary. 

Calif. A. 1290. Houser. 
quelifications of persons to receive pensions 
under 1929 act; Social Service and Welfare. 

Calif. A. 1353. Little. To prescribe 
regulations for protection from the burdens 
and evils arising from presence of unde- 
sirable aliens and imposing conditions upon 
which such persons may reside in the State; 
Judiciary. 

Conn. §S. 311. Lavery. To establish an 
old age pension commission to allot pen- 
sions to certain persons over age 65; Judi- 
ciary. 

Conn. H. 608. Johnson. To establish 
a commission on child welfare; Judiciary. 

Nev. 12. Heidtman. To authorize 
and regulate professional boxing and wres- 
tling contests; Publie Morals. 





for safety signal lights on street railway | | 
To create a bank oon: 


| violating the laws.” 


Pa. S. 52, Earnest. To provide a joint| business other than 
legislative committee to investigate the Pub-| may be chartered, and that a text-boo 


in certain cases; Judiciary i: 


To create|to the law in vogue in Alabama, 
|@ State motor vehicle. board governing| recommended that the Game 


Changes Urged 
In Oklahoma 
Court Methods 


Revision of Election Laws 
Likewise Is Recommend- 
ed by Governor in Second 
Message to Legislature 

State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 5. 


In a second message to tne Legis- 
ature, delivered yesterday, Governor 


Relative to William H. Murray advocated “a sound 


judiciary” by revision of the existing 
court system, and discussed other ques- 


e of | tions not covered in his first message. 


_He recommended that the State be re- 

districted into 25 judicial distriets, with 
one judge in each, and that a district 
attorney be elected in each district. He 
roposed the adoption of the North Caro- 
ina law providing that no judge shall 
held court in the district in which he is 
elected. 

“Then,” the Governor said, “he will not 
be subjected to the attack of any person 
or the relatives or friends of any person 
he may have sent to the penitentiary for 


He recommended a 
amendment to abolish 
missioners of the Su 
serting that the syste 
has resulted in man 

Governor Murray proposed changes in 
the election law, and stated that “county 
governments must needs be rearranged 
in order for them to survive against the 
costs.” He recommended the creation of 
a code commission to revise and codify | 
the State laws, and suggested amend- 
ments to the labor laws. 

He recommended a statute to prevent 
public utilities from engaging in any 
that for which Ser 


constitutional 
the existing com- 
preme Court, as- 
m 1s expensive and 
y bad decisions. 


commission be created and free text 
books furnished pupils in the common 
schools. 
He suggested the appointment of a 
gislative committee to study the ques- 
a: and opposed 
ppropriation for a geological sur- 
vey, “in view of the fact that we are 
producing more oil and gas than needed.” 
The Governor proposed that a law be 


rovide for| enacted to provide for the payment of 
in operation of motor vehicles; Taxation. | recording of transfer of owners ip of mo- $1.50 to any citizen reporting propert 


not listed for taxation, similar, he said, 
He 
Depart- 
ment, the Power, Drainage and Irriga- 
tion Commission, the Forestry Commis- 
sion and the Commission of Parks be 
combined under one commission of three 
members. 

He recommended a law authorizing 
county attorney to bring suit 
against any corporation for violating the 
anti-trust law to force the escheat of 
their property to the State for such vio- 
lation, with provision that such a suit 
shall not be compromised or dismissed 


Conn. H.108. Meaney. To repeal statu-| Without permission from the Governor. 
tory provisions for enforcement of pro-| The latter provision is necessary, he said, 


to prevent a county attorney from bring- 
ing suit for blackmail purposes. 

fe ropesen a law to control the 
charges of ‘concerns engaged in ginning 
cotton or buying cottonseed to “‘prevent 
the larger ginning companies from de- 


‘Avrnonizen StaTeMents OnLy Are PRESENTED 
Pusiishep WiTtHOUT CoMMENT BY THE 


In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


oceedings of February 5, 1931] 


' 


e The Sénate eo 


T tive session at noon, Feb, 5. With- 
out debate and without a record vote 
it adopted the Walsh resolution re- 
uesting. the United States Attorney 
or the District of Columbia to in- 
stitute = warranto proceedings 
against Geor; Otis Smith, Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, whose right and title to the office 
is disputed by the Senate. (Discussion . 
on page 1.) 
The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sideration of legislative business, 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
submitted a resolution in behalf of 
himself, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, and Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, requesting the 
Tariff Commission to investigate and 
report on production costs of copper 
in foreign countries. The resolution 
was adopted. (Discussion on page 2.) 
The unfinished business* (H. — 
16415), the executive appropriation 
bill, was laid before the Senate by 
the Vice President. 


HE House met at noon, Feb, 5. Rep- 
resentative Dickinson (Rep.), of Al- 
gona, Iowa, called up the agricultural 
appropriation bill (H. R. 15256), and 
on his motion, the House disagreed to 
the Senate amendments and sent the 
bill to conference. The Speaker ap- 
ointed as conferees Representatives 
ickinson; Simmons (Rep.), of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.; Summers (Rep.), of Walla 
Walla, V’ash.; Buchanan (Dem.), of 
Brenham, Tex. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, called 
up the first deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15592) and on his motion 
the conference report was adopted, 
after agreeing to amend certain amend- 
ments of the Senate on which the con- 
ferees had not agreed. (Discussion of 
deficiency bill is printed on page 2.) 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Minn., obtained permission 
to file supplemental views regarding 
the amendment of the organic act of 
Porto Rico. 

Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., criticised the postmaster 
of St. Paul, the leasing of post office 
premises, alleged use of public office to 
further private business, and demo- 
tion of a number of department heads 
in that post office. (Discussion of Mr. 
Maas’ speech is printed on page 1.) 

The bill (H. R. 13584) giving the 
Court of Claims jurisdiction over cer- 
tain cases of the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota was passed : 

The House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for consider- ’ 
ation of the bill (H. R. 16788) making 
appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia. ¢ 

Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., chairman of the 
Committee on Accounts, spoke of the 


+ 


stroying the cooperative or independent | expenses of special committees of Con- 
gins. 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


President Asked to Support 
Proposal to Enlarge Park 


President Hoover’s support was asked 


To repeal the State Pro-|for proposed legislation to provide for 


the enlargement of the Custer State Park 


Providing a referen-|in South Dakota by Representative Wil- 


liamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
who recently conferred with him at the 
White House. Afterwards, Representa- 
tive Williamson expressed the opinion 
that President Hoover has no objection 


Proposal| to the proposed legislation. 


who died during World War; Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Affairs. 


Nev. A. J. R. 3. Alward. To memo- 


State and Local | ralize Congress to provide for cash pay- 


ment of surrender value of adjusted service 
certificates. 

Pa. S. F. 14. Scott. To provide for 
treatment of sick and disabled veterans hav- 
ing legal residence in the State; Military 
Affairs. 

Pa. S. F. 35. Prince. To provide ed- 
ucational opportunities for children of sol- 
diers, sailors and marines who were killed 
in action or died during World War; Ap- 
propriations. 

Pa. H. F. 178. Dunn. To provide for 
pensioning of blind veterans; Appropria- 
tions, 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Calif. 8S. 857. Rich. To amend sec- 
tions 30 and 31 of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law and to add a new section 31a; In- 
surance. 

Calif. A. 1283, Bliss. Relative to treat- 
ment of injured employes; Judiciary. 

Calif. A, 1338. Bonelli. Relative to 
the compensation insurance fund; 


A. 1346. Little. To amend sec- 
tions 3 and 11 of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; Judiciary. 

Calif. A. 1365. Meeker. 


Insur- 


To authorize 


Relative to| the Industrial Accident Commission to deny 


or suspend privilege of any person to ap- 
pear before Commission as representative 
of any party in pending proceeding; Judi- 
ciary. 

Calif. A. 1571. Little. Relative to pro- 
ceedings before Industrial. Accident Com- 
mission in certain death. benefit cases; 
Insurance. 

Calif. A. 1573. Little. Relative to fees 
collectible by Industrial Accident Commis- 


| sion; Judiciary. 


Calif, A. 1574. Little. To make addi- 
tional provisions regarding serious and wil- 
ful misconduct; Judiciary, 

Calif. A, 1576, Little. To make pro- 
vision regarding previous disability of in- 
jured employe and to change procedure for 





8. Int. 414. Mastick. To provide 


Tenn. H. 507. 


Payne et al. 
for assistance 


To provide 
to 

Wash. S. 64. Houser et al. 
a State athletic commission to regulate 
boxing; Publie Morals. 

Taxation 
S. 225. See Insurance. 

Trade and Commerce 

8S. 891. Crittenden. 


Mass, 


Calif. Relative to 


enforcement of liability to subsequent in- 
juries fund; Judiciary, 
Mass. S. 159. Relative to rights of in- 


needy aged persons |jured employes to receive compensation and 
Rela- | through tax to be levied by counties. 


to sue third party liable for accident; Labor 


To create|and Industries. 


Mass. S. 205. To provide that any per- 
son ordered to perform work not in the 
usual course of his trade shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to be an employe if in- 
jured; Labor and Industries, 

Mass. H. 707. Leyden. 


To increase 


| sion any contrivance or material designed | regulation of operation of cleaning and dye-|maximum amount payable for funeral ex- 


for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor ing. plants; Insurance. 


| Shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
Calif. A, 1668. Feeley. 


hicles. 


Conn. S. 315. 


Devlin. To provide that 


olo. S. 28. 


Lashkey and Quiat. 


disputes; Judiciary. 


Conn. H. 609. 


operator of automobile shall be prima facie| To prohibit sale ‘And use of fireworks ex- 


presumed to be agent and servant of owner | ¢e 


in civil accident cases; Judiciary. 
Conn. S. 325. Devlin, 


Motor Vehicles. 
S. 308. Devlin. 


write; 
} Conn. 


Conn. S&S. 329. Lavery. 


To provide that| ulate sales in bulk and of person 
no application for drivers’ license shall be }erty used in business of vendor: Judiciary. 
refused because applicant cannot read or 


F ' To proyide that F 
jin making accident reports operators shall | mortgaging of chattels; 
state whether vehicle was being operated 
with permission of owner; Motor Vehicles. 


Rt under municipal auspices; 
ont. 


S. 32. Campbell, Willis. 


Nebr. H. 295. McMahon. 
sale and use of fireworks. 
Pa. 8S. 36. Parkinson. 
Judiciary General. 


H. 80. Littleton et al. 


Wyo. 


penses under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


‘ e To|to $300; Labor and Industries. 
To prohibit the} make valid and enforcible written provi- 
use of a trailer or semitrailer; Motor Ve-| sions or agreement for the arbitra 


Mass. H. 708, Libbey. To provide for 


tion of |immediate payment of compénsation in case 


of dispute as to which two or more insurers 


Buckley (by request).|is liable; Labor and Industries. 


A. Int. 584. Moffat. To provide 


Judiciary. | for compensation for all occupational dis- 
To reg-| eases arising out of employment; Labor and 
al prop- | Industries. 


N. C. H, 223. Huffman, Uzzell. To pro- 


To prohibit| vide for hearings before Industrial Com- 


mission under same rules as in Superior 


Providing for the| Court; Judiciary 2. 


Pa. F. 174. Wilson. To treble com- 


To make| pensation for injuries and death of minors 
it unlawful for those holding any lease | illegally employed; Insurance, 
To do away with | of State lands or any contract for purchase | 


Pa. H. F. 176. Hoopes. To extend Com- 


necessity for oath by owner when he trans-|of royalty oil or gas belonging to State to| pensation Act to occupational diseases con- 


fers title to motor vehicle; Motor Vehicles. | sell 
To provide for| the 
of automobile 


Conn. S. 640. Beach. 
increase of candlepower 
lamps froms 21 to 32; Motor Vehicles. 

Conn. H. 642, Hanbury. 


Veterans 


Calif. A. 1461. Arnold et al. 


v 


jpectins or petroleum products within} tracted in course of employment; Insur- 
tate at more than a reasonable price. | ance. 


Wis. A. 39. Grobschmidt. Relative to 


} To pro-| liability for hernia under Workmen’s Com- 
To prohibit|vide for education of children of veterans|pensation Act; Labor. 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in status of bills and resolutions 

are printed in section 2 of this issue. 
Aviation 

H. R. 16864, Prall. Public terminal 
aviation field at Governors Is., N. Y.; Mili- | 
tary Affairs. 

Agriculture 

S. 6027, Trammell. Investigation of losses 
resulting from campaign for eradication of 
Mediterranean fruit fly; Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H. R. 16836. Brigham. To amend “Act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, im- 
portation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved Aug. 2, 1886; Agriculture. 

Banks: Banking 

S. 5980. Brookhart. To amend “Act to 
amend Fedl. Farm Loan Act as amended,” 
Je. 26, 1980; Banking and Currency. 

H. R, 16831. McFadden. To amend sec. 
5219 Rev. Stats. of U. S.; Banking and Cur- 
rency, 

Bridges 

S. 6045, Brookhart. Miss. River near New 
Boston, Ill.; Commerce. 

H. R. 16852, Allen. Miss. River near New 
Boston, Ill.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Congress 
8. 6039. Dill. Defeated Member of Con- 
gress not eligible to apptmt. to any office of 
Fedl. Govt. until 2 yrs. after expiration of 
term in Congress; Judiciary. 
inance: Currency 
S. J, Res. 244, Shortridge. 
statute of limitations; Finance. 
H. J. Res. 490. Evans, Calif. To extend 
statute of limitations; Ways and Means. 


Indians 

S. 6035. Thomas, Okla. To relieve re- 
stricted Indians in Five Civilized Tribes; 
Indian Affairs. 

S. Res. 432. Investigation of unallotted 
Indian Tribal lands; Audit and Control. 

H. R. 16858. O’Connor, Okla. To confer 
jurisdiction on Ct. of Claims to hear claims 
of Eastern Emigrant and Western Cherokee 
pois of Okla. and N. Car.; Indian Af- 
airs. 

H. R. 16862. Leavitt. Adoption of minors 
by Crow Indians of Montana; Indian Affairs. 

H,.R, 16868, Leavitt. Classification of the 
Crow Indians of Mont.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 16865. Sinclair. To extend Fedl, aid 
© sete school districts in N. Dak.; Indian 

airs. 


To extend 


Judiciary 
S. 6022, Hatfield. To establish term of 
U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Judiciary, 
H. R. 16888, Hogg, W. Va. To establish 
term of U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, at 
Huntington, W. Va.; Judiciary, 


Labor 

8. 5978. Jones. To secure to unemployed 
Amer. citizens right to work advantageously 
for themselves in production of food, shelter, 
clothing, and commodities; Finance. 

8S. Res. 430. La Follette. Information 
from Secy. of Labor on pay roll statistics; 
over under rule. 

Monuments: Memorials 

H. R. 16866. McCormack, Mass. Erection 
of memorial to Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
at Savannah, Ga.; Library. 

Monuments: Statues 

8. 6028. Norbeck. Erection of monument 
to memory of Sacajawea or Bird Woman; 
Library. 

8. J. Res, 243, Statue in the Rotunda of 
Capitol in honor of Amer. mother and other 
patriotic women of U. 8.; Library. 

J. Res. 246. Goff. Placing in Capitol 
statue in honor of Amer. mother and other 
patriotic women of U, §,; Library. 

National Monuments 

8S. 6047. Blaine. To establish Fort 
Howard National Monument at Green Bay, 
Wis.; Military Affairs, 


Nn 


HE SENATE convened in execu- + Senator Phipps 


(Rep.), of Colorado, 
resented a partial report of the con- 
erees on the Treasury-Post Office ap- 

propriation bill. : 

The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill conference report. 

fter some debate, the Senate, by a 
vote of 24 to 47, rejected the report 
and returned the bill to conference. 

(Discussion on page 6.) 

The Senate then accepted the con- 
ference report on the first deficiency 
opaceprink on bill for 1981, thus com- 
pleting congressional action and send- 
—S bill to the President. 

ollowing this action, the Senate 
proceded to consideration of the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill, 
and a number of amendments were 

considered, (Discussion on page 2.) 

The Senate then proceeded to consid- 
eration of executive business, and a 
number of nominations were confirmed. 

The Senate recessed, as in legisla- 
ed agra at 5:20 p. m., until noon 

eb. 


. 


© The House of Representatives © 


gress. (Discussion of this on page 1.) 

Representative Griffin (Dem.), of 
New York City, urged legislation to 
reward Government employes for in- 
ventions which they may turn over to 
the Government. 

Representative Hare (Dem.), of 
Saluda, S. C., urged passage of a meas- 
ure which would make appropriations 
immediately available for construc- 
tion of all first and second class post 
offices. 

The House was asked to pass “some 
kind” of legislation for the immediate 
cash payment of adjusted service cer- 
tificates to the veterans of the World 
War by Representative Murphy (Rep.), 
of Steubenville, Ohio. 

Representative Lozier (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Mo., said that if more li- 
beral appropriations are not made out 
of the Treasury of the United States 
for the relief of unemployment, the 
American people can not continue to 
claim that this is the most beneficent 
Government in the world. 

Representative Howard (Dem.),. of 
Columbus, Nebr., spoke for payment of 
adjusted service compensation certif- 
icates. Representatives Condon 
(Dem.), of Central Falls, R. I, and 
Johnson (Dem.), of Anadarsko, Okla., 
also spoke on this subject. 

The clerk began reading the bill 
for amendments and several minor 
amendments were adopted. 

The Committee arose and reported 
that it had come to no decision on the 
bill under consideration. 

The majority leader, Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
asked unanimous consent that the 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia be in charge of the bills on 
the calendar Feb. 7 instead of Feb. 9, 
The request was granted. 

The House then adjourned at 5:42 
p. m., until noon, Feb, 6. 


National Defense 7 
S. 6008. Tydings. Apptmt. of L. M. Price 
as first lieut., U. S. A.; Military Affairs. — 
S. 6015. Wagner. Retirement of certain 
Medical Reserve officers of U, S. A., Navy | 
and Marine Corps; Military Affairs. : 
S. Res. 433. Apptmts. and transfers in 
Quartermaster Gen’s. office; over under rule. 
H. Res. 348. Britten. For consideration 
of H. R. 14688, a bill to authorize construc- 
tion of certain naval vessels; Rules. 2 
H. Res. 349. Britten. For consideration 
of S. 4750, bill to authorize alternation and 
repairs to certain naval vessels; Rules, 
H. Res. 350, Britten. For consideration of 
S. 550, bill to regulate distribution and pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of line of 


Navy; Rules, 
Parks 


H. R. 16855. Fisa. wreation of Temple 
Hill Natl. Park, in Orange County, N. Y.; 
Military Affairs. 


Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

S. 6082. Swanson. Amending Public Res. 
89, 7ist Congress providing for participa- 
tion of U. S. in celebration of 150th anni- 
versary of siege of Yorktown, Va.; Library. 

S. 6041. Capper. To authorize apprn. to 
credit of Distr. of Col. for George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 16856. Kiefner. Commemoration of 
skirmish at Fredericktown, Mo.; Military 
Affairs. r 

H. R. 16857. Kiefner. Commemoration of 
Battle of Pilot Knob, Mo.; Military Affairs. 


Pensions 

H. R. 16798. Jenkins, Pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors 
and nurses of war with Spain, Philippine in- 
surrection, or China relief expedition; Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 16830. MeClintic, Okla. Granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers of Regular Estab- 
lishment who served on western frontier 
during Indian wars from 1817 to 1898; Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 16861. Chase. To amend World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, by providing for allow- 
ance for widows and children of veterans of 
World War; World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 16867. Mouser. To amend “Act 
granting pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of war with Spain, Philippine 
insurrection, or China relief expedition”; 
Pensions, 





Postal Service 
H. Res, 351. Mead. Transfer of unemployed 
‘Inspectors to foot of clerical substitute list 
in any post office where they can be placed; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Prohibition 
H. R. 16796. Cochran, Mo. Amending 
sec. 1, Stats. at Large, and defining liquors 
and intoxicating liquors; Judiciary. 

- R. 16797, Cochran, Mo. Amending 
Webb-Kenyon Act, divesting liquors and 
beverages of certain alcoholic contents of 
their interstate character in certain cases; 


Judiciary. 
Public Health 
S. 5984. Capper. Construction of a sana- 
torlum for adult tuberculosis patients on 
land acquired ,by Comrs, of Distr. of Col.; 
District of Columbia. , 
H. R. 16777, Zihlman. Sanitorium for 
adult tuberculosis patients on land acquired 
commrs. of Distr. of Col.; District of 


olumbia. 
Public Lands 
S. 5988. Walsh, Mont. Issuance to M, Me- 
Creanor of patent for certain lands; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
Reclamation: Irrigation | 

8S. 6006, McNary. Rehabilitation of Stan- | 
fos project; Oreg.; Irrigation and Reclama- 
ion, 

8. 6046. Thomas, Idaho. To authorize ad- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7] 


| Coke- 


Here. Berne 


Unrrep States DAIL” 


Library of Congress 
List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are een 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 
Law of marital rule.. 265 


1930. 
30-83113 


; han 

Farrington, Harry W. Kilts to togs; orp a 
“Tdventures, © 388 p. illus. N. 5 Mec. 
patie, Dealt: Advice to young man 
on choosing a mistress. 19 p. Sierra 

Madre, Calif., F. Pagenkopf, 1990. 


— 

, Mildred M. «.-- Electrical manu- 

rg oe ey Cleveland. (Cleveland, Bd. 
of educ. Educational dept. Bir. of ed- 
ucational research. Occupational 


in- 

“ 9? 

pagan series, no. 4.) Bull. we, 

‘ tanley H. Jesus is victor; 
— o Stare. gladness, and glory in 
life’ of Alice Mary pee ngy nl 
Springfield, Mo., Gospel pub. ~ 
d Andes, 

Grubb, Kenneth G. Amazon an as 
illus. 296 p. Y., L. Mac Vent, 38130 
Mary J. Etude sur la poesie 

Slater vocabulaire de Loys Papon, 
du xvi® siecle. (Thesis 
lic univ. of hare _ 
5 p. Wash., D, C., L’Universite catho- 
aoe d’Amerique, 1930. A ge 
King, W. P. After Pentecost, what? sy, 
oO. E. Goddard, G. Ray Jordan, W. sa 
kins and others, ed. by .. - 7. ash-' 
ville, Tenn.,, Cokesbury press, 30-33230- 
n de. Fables of... newly 
into English verse by Joseph Aus- 
ts. i an Jacques Le Clercq. 2 Mi illus, 
N. Y., Limited editions club, *WH30-99244 
John A. Reminiscences of marine, 
Phila., Dorrance & co., ae age 
Knowledge of re- 
Eng., Univ. 
80-332389 
ancient 
& son, 
30-33225 
Passing Med tg drama. 

illan co, . 

oe ” “"- 30-88248 
rates. . 
automotive 
1930, 80-32820 
. Problems in industrial 
Ist ed. 21 p. 


, Chas. 
Caen, Callaghan & co., 


Keeler, 
et sur . 
poete forezien 
Ph, D.)—Catho 


La Fontaine, Jea 


Lejeune, 
488 p. 
lawski, Wincenty. } 
—_—- 203 p. Cambridge, 
press, 1930. 4: 
ie, Donald A. Scotland: 
wn apaeut 383 p. Lond., Blackie 
1930. 
Moore, Geo. 
96 p. N. 


f ter manual of flat 
vie “a 3 ~~ N. Y., Motor, 
business paper, 
Prentice, Donald B 


organization, by . . - 
- book co., 1930. 
N. Y., McGraw Hill book e¢ Od 


Id A. God’s communicating 
Yong Boston, R, G. Badger, 1929. 


30-38232 
Sadler, Wm. S. Constipation, how to cure 
yourself. (Sadle 


r peek series ‘we 296 
i Healt ress, i 
p., illus. Chicago, Hea P a 
Diets and food values; how to reduce 
oad bow to gain, by... and Lena K. 
Sadler. (Sadler Doe sere yee 

i i ress, is 
p., illus. Chicago, Hea Pp Fh ecF 
Lena (Kellogg). How to feed 
(Sadler eee nD oer 
i t ress, 
Cisfengo, Health P50r* 5 33347 
ther and her child, by 
rn (Sadler health 
Chicago, Health 
30-33350 
faith and fear. Fone a4 
2p. Chicago, Hea 
jae 8°50-33351 
Rev. ed, chadier 
health series x.) 6 p., illus. icago 
Health press, 1930. : sane 
Sadlier, Neva H. Rules of politeness. P. 
N. Y., W. H. Sadlier, 1923, 30-8324) 
Stone, John T. Christianity in action. 222 


i 0. 
p. Boston, W. A. Wilde co., 1950, 4, | 


Prichard, 
door. 


Sadler, Mrs. 
the baby. 
p. illus. 


dler, Wm. S. 
- . and Lena K. Sadler. 
series ii.) 456 p., illus, 

press, 1930. 
Physiology of 

health series vii. 

press, 1930. SH 
Science of living. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


ts described under this heading 
ee ae at prices stated, exclu- 


i ostage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
a of, The nited States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


0 Accidents in U. S., cal. yr. 1929— 
Pach, Foner 495, Bur. of Mines, U. 8S. 


. Price, 10 cents. 
Dept. of Commerce , (15-26409) 


y of U. S., 1926, Part 
Slope Drainage Basins 
ply Paper 
Price, 40 
GS10-167) 
1928-—Geo- 


Surface Waters, Supol 
XII, North Pacific 
—Geological Survey Water-Sup 
633, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 

Mineral Resources of Alaska, ‘ 
logical Survey Bull. 813, U. S. Dent, 08 
Interior. Price, 40 cents. : GS5-75 

U. 8. Navy in Peace Time, Navy in _eeet 
“to Industrial, Scientific, Eeonomic, an 
Political Development of Nation, Price, 
30 cents. 

—- loyment Bull., 15th Cen- 

a vn Bor. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. , ap 

Character of Colloidal Materials in Pro ’ - 
of Certain Major Soil Groups—Tech. Bull. 
No. 228, Jan., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
culture. Price, 5 cents. : Agr. ee 

Variations of Colloidal Boteriat Serroces 
from Soils of Miam!, es or 6 
Series—Tech. Bull. No. 229, Dec., + 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. ie. — 

itry—Farm- 

t. of Agri- 


e 


s and Parasites of Poul 
ers’ Bull. No. 1652, U. S. Dep 
culture. Price, 10 cents. 

Insects of Pecan and 

.,Them—Farmers’ Bull. ae hae 
Dept. of Agriculture. oie 


— Suppl. 
ial Postal Guide Monthly 
Uo Oto, ‘No. 7, Jan. 1981. vu, 5. Best 
Office Dept. Subscription pr oe Sate) 
i Information—No. 61, 
os of Engineering, U. 8. 
Price, 10 cents. 
t Lining—CS26-30, 
Cedar Close’ ee Oc 


Disease 


a year. 
Bull. of Engine 
Feb. 1, 1981. 
Navy Dept. 
Aromatic Red A 
Bur. of Standards, Ur 
merce. Price, c . et 
f Interstate Commerce 
Devel 3i, ‘Valuation Repts., Oct,, 1929-July, 


1980. Price, $2.25. 


State Books and 
Publications 


g these publications 
writing to the de- 
tate given caw , 
f Senate as adopted by <1s 
Idaho Rito Legisl., 1981, Boise, 1931. 
Vt.—Prel. Legis. Manual, pre ared by 
Legisl, Reference Librarian, ontpelier, 
lier. 
ah ae. of State Auditor for f. yr. 
ended Sept. 30, 1930, submitted to Gov. 
by S, H. Blan, Auditor, Montgomery, 


1930. c 

i ial Rept. of Atty. Gen. to Gov. for 

ees Sent. 80, 19380. By Charlie Cc. 

McCall] Atty. Gen. Montgomery, ee 
: t. of Treas. for f. yr. 

Aan. mitted to Gov. by W. 


m , 1930, sub 
eer tleeed. Treas. Montgomery, 1930, 


_—Standing Comms. of Senate with In- 
MT cauel Assignments of Senators, 1981 
—-Doc, No. 7. Albany, 1981, . 
8. C.—Extracts from Laws of 8. Cc. re wie - 
ing Steam Railroads, Street Railroa cs oe 
terurban Railways, Express Cos, ve ie 
graph Cos., Telephone Con. Bhactae kor 
Cos., Gas Cos, and 
Oh ile Common Carriers. Inglvding Acts 
of Genera] Assembly of 1980. anyon 
Comn,, Z. F. Sloan. Columbia, 6 a 
Vt.—18th Bienn. Rept. of Dept. é Figg 
and Game for period ended Je. 80. 10001 
Submitted to Gov. by Earl L. Flanders, 
Comr. Montpelier. — 
me Court Docket, 
ot ensealice, commencing Jan. ‘. 
and Feb. 3, 1931. Montpelier, 1931, 


ormation regard 
as be obtained by 
partment in the 


General Terms 
1931, 
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’ “Tr ————, nae _— 
‘AvtHoRt7ED Statements Onty Ane Presenten Here. Berd’ 
PusLisHep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITep States DAILY | 


Export Markets for Wheat Limited Prices on Farm 
By Foreign Competition and Tariffs Products Show 


1 elle alee 
Domestic Market Is Being Artificially Main- 
tained by Grain Stabilization Corporation, 


Mr. Legge Tells North Dakota Governor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and it would be helpful to them in plan- 
ning their farming operations for the 
coming year. Such information would 
also go a long way toward persuading 
our wheat growers to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Farm Board in the 
matter of wheat acreage reduction. 

“I should be very glad to assist the 
Farm Board in any way possible in 
bringing these important data effectively 
to the personal attention of the farmers 
in North Dakota.” 


Text of Letter From 


Farm Board Chairman 


Mr. Legges reply just made public 
by the Farm Board, follows in full text: 
Dear Governor Shafer: Replying to 


would say we can see no improvement 
in the situation so far as the export of 
wheat is concerned. 


s\he Liverpool market closed at 60 
cefis last night, March delivery. I be- 
lieve this to be the lowest price at which 
poet has sold at Liverpool since 1893. 

Mhe price of July futures at Chicago 
yesterday, which reflects the grain trade’s 
estimate of the price for the coming 
crop, was 65% cents, which would work 
back 40 cents or less on the North Da- 
kota farms. 

The south equatorial countries, such 


as Argentina and Australia, have just | 


harvested a crop far in excess of the 
previous year, and their grain will, for 
months to come, be crowded on an un- 
willing market. Financial conditions are 
so bad in some of these large exporitng 
countries that they will be forced to sell 
whatever they have regardless of price. 

At the time I talked to your people 


at the North Dakota Fair, I pointed| 


out the further menace of Russia as a 
supplier of wheat. 


exports for the past season’s crop would 
only be around 20,000,000 bushels. As 
a matter of fact they have shipped prac~- 
tically four times that amount and claim 
that their yield of the 1930 crop was 
some 400,000,000 bushels above the pre- 
vious year. Their planting program calls 


Revised Regulations 
Governing Imports 
~ From Russia Studied 


Congressional Group Con-| 


fers With Assistant Secre- 
tary Lowman in Regard to 
Possible Legislation 


Pending legislation in Congress to 
make more stringent the tariff regula- 
tions governing importation of commodi- 
ties from Russia, was the subject of a 

ecent conference between a Congres- 
sional Committee headed by Rep. Willis 
C. Hawley, of Salem, Ore., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman. 

After the conference, attended also by 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, and S. D. Nevius, general counsel 
of the Bureau of Customs, Mr. Lowman 
declared that eight or ten measures deal- 
ing with restricting the importation of 
commodities manufactured by convict, 
forced and indentured labor, were dis- 
cussed. These measures provide various 
amendments of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including a proposal that all Russian 
imports be prohibited, while others re- 
late to proposed embargoes on products 
of forced or indentured labor from all 
countries. 

Lumber Imports Chief Topic 

The Treasury, Mr. Lowman declared, 
has not initiated the proposed legisla- 
tion. At the conference questions of the 
Congressmen were answered on the basis 
of the experiences of the Customs Bureau. 

Chairman Hawley after the conference 
declared that it is proposed to clarify 
the language of the statute, and that 
it is hoped to work out a plan satisfac- 
tory to the purposes of the Committee. 
Lumber imports from Russia was the 
chief topic, since, it was stated, Amer- 
ican labor interests contend they are sub- 
jected to unfair competition. 

It was pointed out in behalf of the 
Treasury that the provisions in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 prohibiting imports of com- 
mo@ities manufactured by forced labor, 
do not become effective until Jan. 1, 1932. 
Included in the legislation pending is the 
proposal to amend the law to make this 
provision effective on Apr. 1, 1931, Im- 
portations of goods manufactured by con- 
vict labor already is prohibited. 

Indentured iabor, it was explained at 
the Department, applies. to the East 
Indies largely, in the production of rub- 
ber, sugar and tobacco. 

The members of the House who at- 
tended the conference with Assistant 
Secretary Lowman at the Treasury were 
Representatives Hawley (Rev.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the delegation; 
Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho; 
Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont.; 
Summers (Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, Wash.; Kemp 
(Dem.), of Amite, La., and Cox (Dem.), 
of Camilla, Ga. 


* 


Louisiana Expected to Lead 
In Road Paving This Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


complishment of Iowa, which built 1,000 
miles of pavement in 1930. Louisiana 
was slow in getting its paving program 
started, having only 557 miles completed 
previous to 1930. The State voted a 
total of $75,000,000 bonds, built 600 
miles of pavement in 1930, and will 
double this in 1931. 

North Carolina set the pace for the 
southern States with a highway bond is- 
sue in 1921, a total of $115,000,000 hav- 
ing been authorized. More than 4,000 
miles of pavement have been built, and 
rapid progress made in improving other 
classes of roads. North Carolina dem- 
onstrated the truth of the saying that 
“States do not build roads when they 
a prosperous, but they prosper when 
they build roads,’ and many other 
southern States are now following with 
extensive paving programs. For 1931 
at least Be don d will take the lead not 
énly in the South, but for all the States. 


* 


| just what was taking place. 
your letter regarding the wheat outlook | 





At that time the/;..; 
best information available indicated their | P2Sis there seems to be no hope of the 








for a further increase of 19 per cent for 
next season, and again, the need of 
the Soviet government for foreign ex- 
change is resulting in their selling any- 
thing they have to offer at prices far 
below what the farmers in this country 
can hope to meet. 

You will recall that in the pre-war days 
Russia for many years had been in either 
first or second place as an exporting 
nation on wheat and their latest figures 
on last year’s production were far in ex- 
cess of any previous record and they are 
going ahead in an effort to again in- 
crease it for 1931. 

As we see it, the American farmer got 
into this deplorable position on wheat 
rather unconsciously without realizing | 
The records 
show that for 51 consecutive months, 
that is, from August, 1926, until Novem- 
ber of last year, the visible supply of 
wheat, both on our domestic basis as 
well as world stocks, showed a constant 
increase, every month during that period 
showing a larger visible supply than was | 
on hand during the same month of the 
preceding year. The surprising part of 
it is that the breakdown didn’t come 
sooner. 


World Acreage 
Showing Increase 


The world acreage in recent years has 
been increased something over 20 per 
cent without any corresponding increase 
in consuming demand. In fact, the per 
capita consumption in this country has 
declined about seven-tenths of a bushel. 

All of which leads us to the conclusion 
that whatever your farmers may do to- 
ward replacing wheat production will be 
a step in the right direction. They are 
certainly justified in trying something 
else, as until we get back to a domestic 





farmer getting a reasonable price for his 
wheat. 

At the present moment the domestic 
market is being artifically maintained 
through the Stabilization Corporation 
which is still carrying in excess of 60,- 
000,000 bushels of the 1929 crop and 
with every prospect that at the close of 
this marketing season they will have at 
least twice that amount on hand. The 
farmers themselves must realize how im- 
possible it is to carry on such a program 
indefinitely. The carrying cost of stored 
wheat averages around 116 cents a bushel 
per month. 

Our hope is that the American wheat 
grower will take the action necessary 
to correct this situation, in which event 
this accumulation of wheat could be 
worked off gradually without destroying 
the market for what he is now produc- 
ing. However, if the growers can not 
see their way clear to do this, this stab-| 
ilization effort will have to be abandoned, 
the loss written off and leave the adjust- 
ment to the old time principle of the 
survival of the fittest. Certainly this 
level of prices will in time eliminate 
enough of the poor wheat growers to 
bring down production to the quantity 
that can be consumed at home, thus 
making the tariff effective. In this day 
and age it should not be necessary for 
the problem to be worked out in that 
manner. 

We are getting a lot of criticism on 
the ground that we are recommending 
people to abandon the growing of wheat, 
which is not true. The surplus produc- 
tion that is causing all the trouble is 
approximately 20 per cent, and why 
should a farmer continue to grow 100 
acres at a loss when he could raise 80 
acres at a profit? But you are imme- 
diately asked what he is going to do 
with the 20 per cent of the land thus 
abandoned. This is a problem which can 
best be worked out by your State agri- 
cultural college and the extension serv- 
ice, for the simple reason that whatever 
substitution is made will vary in each 
locality, and each district problem must 
be studied locally to determine what is 
to be done. - 


Reduced Acreage 


And Increased Income 


In the meantime let us fall back on 
the fundamental principle that if the 
producers can get more money by rais- 
ing 80 per cent of what they are now 
raising, why should they be so foolish 
as to continue piling up a surplus for 
which there is no prospective demand 
anywhere in the world? In other words, 
even if the land had to lay fallow they 
would at least be conserving the fertility 


as against the time of future need, and| 


at the same time increasing—not de- 
CORRS ar income from the opera- 
ion. 

While we have been disappointed in 
some localities, yet on the whole sub- 
stantial progress is being made. Your 
State was among the first to respond to 


our appeal for a reduction of acreage, } 


a matter with which you are familiar. 
In the Winter-wheat area Nebraska, Col- 


;orado, and Oklahoma haye gone farther 


than the Spring-wheat growers — Ne- 
braska and Colorado plantings showing 
a reduction of 12 per cent, Oklahoma 
between 6 and 7 per cent. 

We are daily receiving reports from 
the growers located in territories where 
they did not respond to our appeal to 
the effect that the further decline that 
has taken place in wheat prices since 
the Fall planting season has convinced 
them that our position was sound and 
they assure us there will be no hestita- 
tion on their part in going along with 
the movement in the future. 


review of prices just issued. Corn, cot- 


| since the first of the year. 


| continuous 
| are the feeding grains, cattle, hogs, wool, 


| produce which are being supplied quite 





Our export markets not only have been 
limited by competition from Canada, the 
Argentine, Australia and now Russia, 
but some of the principal importing coun- 
tries have erected high tariff barriers 
against wheat as a means of protecting 
their own farmers and encouraging in- 
creased production at home. In Ger- 
many the duty on wheat for bread food 
is $1.62 a bushel, in France 85 cents a 
bushel and in Italy 87 cents a bushel. 

In addition to the tariffs, many of the 
European countries have restricted the 
percentage of imported wheat that could 
be used. Most of them have also enacted 
antidumpnig ar “antisubsidized exports” 
legislation, which in practice means that 
products can not be imported to those 
countries at a price level lower than 
the prevailing price in the country of 
origin. 

In closing, may I express to you my 
deep appreciation of the cooperation we 
have had from you, the State college, 
county agents and farmers themselves 
in carrying out the program of this 
Board. If we may have a continuation 





of this kind of support, we fully believe 
that the farmers of North Dakota are 
at the dawn of a better day. 
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Varied Trend 


Corn and Poultry Advanced, 
Wheat, Butter and Other 
Articles Are Unsettled, Re- 
port Shows, 


Price trends on markets for agricul- 
tural products were mixed during the 
early days of February, the Department 
of Agriculture points out in its weekly 


ton, lambs, and poultry were higher, 
while feeding grains, cattle, hogs, wool, 
hides, cent. beans, and vegetables were 
lower, T in full 
text: 

The markets were still showing in 
early February the mixed trend of prices 
that has prevailed on farm products 
A few staple 
lines, including corn, cotton, lembs -nd | 
poultry, have advanced under improving | 
trade demand or limited supplies at 
hand. Many other products like wheat, 
hay, butter, cheese, and apples, have 
been more or less unsettled without much 
net change reckoned on periods of sev- 
eral weeks. Products showing a rather 
downward tendency lately 


e statement follows 


hides, eggs, beans, and many fruits and 
vegetables. The declines resulted more 
from lack of brisk demand than from 
heavy receipts except eggs and green 


liberally for the time of year. 

The eotton market continued quiet in 
early February with price tendency still 
slightly upward. Demand for spot cot- 
ton both in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets was moderate. Domestic demand 
seemed to be largely directed to the 
lower grades of cotton in the lengths 
% inch up to 1 inch, inclusive. Such 
cottons, however, continue rather scarce 
in the offerings, but on the other hand 
inquiries are only for small lots. World’s 
takings of American cotton are reported 
about 1,500,000 bales less this season, 
compared with a year ago. xports 
from Aug. 1 to Jan. 30 this season 
amounted to about 4.4 million bales 
against 4.9 million last year. 


Wheat Generally Steady 


Cash wheat held generally steady 
around Feb. 1. Mills were fairly active 
buyers of hard wintér wheat at Kansas 
City. Spring wheat continued to be 
marketed in liberal quantities. Small 
amounts of Russian grain were shipped 
from Black Sea ports. Continued heavy 
receipts which were meeting only a mod- 
erate demand weakened the corn market 
and prices declined to a new low level 
on the crop. At the lower prices, how- 
ever, country offerings decreased and the 
market developed a steadier tone. Un- 
usually mild weather throughout most 
of the United States has materially re- | 
duced feeding requirements and released 
larger amounts of corn for sale. The 
oats market weakened with corn but de- 


' Philippin 





clines were less marked as a result of 
a good inquiry for the moderate offer- 
ings. Barley markets were fairly steady 
in the Central West but demand for feed 
grades _slackened with the decline in 
corn prices. 

By-product feed prices averaged a 
little lower near Feb 1, compared with 
the previous week. Recent sharp de- 
clines in feed grains had tended to re- 
duce buying of feeds for future require- 
ments and mild weather restricted con- 
sumer demand. Supplies were generally 
in excess of market needs. Mild weather 
east of the Rocky Mountains has*reduced 
feed requirements. Livestock were fa- 
vored by such conditions but the water 
shortage in parts of the East continued 
serious. Livestock continued to do well 
in the great western grazing areas ex- 
cept that moisture is needed in the cen- 
tral Rocky Mountains and parts of the 
Southwest. Feed requirements as indi- 
cated by the reported number of ani- 
mals are now practically the same as a 
year ago. Southeastern markets con- 
tinued to be influenced by the mild 
weather and restricted credit conditions. 
Wheat feeds were in limited demand 
throughout the Central West. Depressed 
industrial conditions in the Southeastern 
cities caused a decreased demand for 
dairy products, which in turn has re- 
stricted feeding. The’ general lack of 
income and credit throughout the cotton 
section, due to the low return for the 
1930 crop, was also a limiting factor. 
Fewer livestock on feed in the Northern 
States has curtailed inquiry from that 
section. 

Hay markets averaged about steady. 
Prices of alfalfa hay held generally 
steady with moderate to light supplies 
in fair demand. Prairie hay markets 
remained quiet. The comparatively short 
hay supplies together with the unusually 
early feeding of hay in the drought area 
in the Fall of 1930 indicate a relatively 





small carryover of hay on May 1, 1931. 


Cattle Prices Unsettled 


Cattle prices fluctuated rather sharply, 
particularly on in-between grades of 
slaughter steers and yearlings near Feb. 
1, but net changes were slight. This 
weakness reflected a narrow beef outlet. 
Short-fed steers and yearlings of value 
to sell mostly of $8.25 to $10.75, Chicago 
basis, predominated. Finishers appeared 
to be more interested in marketing short- 
fed cattle than in buying meaty steers 
for replacement purposes, explaining 
that future prospects did not warrant 
competition with killers for steers now 
selling at $9 downward. 

The hog market carried a depressed 
undertone, reflecting a comparatively 
narrow outlet for fresh pork products 
at declining prices and a slow provision 
trade. January’s closing hog prices at 
Chicago were generally 15 to 25 cents 
lower than a week earlier. Average 
price levels for the last week of Janu- 
ary were lowest of the Winter. Light 
hogs continued to command price pre- 
miums. The fact that supplies were 
curtailed was attributed more to the 
lower prices than to any depletion of 
supplies of hogs ready for the market. 

After advancing in late January to 
the highest prices recorded since early 





in September, the lamb market weak- 
ened a little. Yearlings shared the de- 
clines but matured sheep held steady, 
and feeder-buyers Yndicated their faith 
in the near future market by taking on 
suitable offerings of thin and fleshy 
lambs for feeding and shearing purposes 
at a slight advance. Supply reduction 
was attributed to a considerable extent 
to a dwindling crop of native lambs. 
With but a small quota of the lighter 
supplies of lambs on feed in the large 
feeding areas of Colorado and western 
Nebraska now ready for the shambles, 
a period of moderate to light receipts 
appears probable. 


Some further downward readjustments 
were made in the Eastern wool markets 
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‘Exports and Imports for 1930 


Comparative Statement of Total Values of Foreign Trade for the Year and for December, 
Made Public Feb. 5 by the Department of Commerce 


Dec., 
1929 
Europe 
North America 
South America 
Asia 


Africa 


(Values indicated in thousands of dollars) 


EXPORTS 


1922-26 
averege 
2,307,193 
1,081,340 

331,152 
505,239 
161,414 

75,415 


Dec., 
1930 
141,621 
61,921 
23,737 
34,453 

7,826 
5,635 


1929 

2,340,845 

1,395,064 
539,309 
643,216 
192,024 
130,537 


1930 
1,838,388 
1,019,473 

337,531 
447,856 
107,811 

92,332 


9 


275,193 4,461,753 5,240,995 3,843,391 


309,809 


= IMPORTS ——_>7. 


Dec., 
1929 
86,535 
65,624 
49,095 


1922-26 
average 
1,153,678 
962,246 
475,807 
1,099,447 
60,565 
82,708 


3,884,451 


Dec., 
1930 
56,661 
53,257 
30,509 


1929 
1,322,627 
981,532 
639,757 
1,280,281 
56,556 
108,608 


4,399,361 


1980 
908,822 
761,823 
433,487 
856,587 

32,792 

67,580 


8,595 
2,737 
7,223 


3,061,091 





Belgium 

Czechoslovakia ...........4.. éeaaeys 
Denmark . 

France 

Germany 

ETT ON ee ots cre Soe ceep saree Sbuaep 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway ... 
Soviet Russia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland : 
United Kingdom 
Canada ..... 
Central America 
Mexico 

Cuba . 
Dominican Republic 
Argentina 

Brazil . 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 


in Europe 


Venezuela . 
British India 
British Malaya 
China 

Hong Kong = 
Netherland East Indies .............. 
Japan ...... SA ebaees 

e Islands ........... onve ade 
Australia Sesh ea 
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86,003 
5,061 
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164,658 
64,935 
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29,827 
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8,904 


Prospective Bidders on Hoover Dam 
Complete Preliminary Field Studies 


|Branch Railway and Transmission Line to Supply Power 


Nearing Completion, Interior Department Reports 


The interest of contractors in the 
Hoover Dam project, “the biggest con- 
tract ever advertised by the Govern- 
ment,” is shown by the fact that 196 
copies of the specifications have been 
sold, according to a statement Feb. 4 by 
the Department of the Interior. 


Representatives of several firms ex- 
pecting to bid on the construction of the 
dam already have completed their field 
studies, it is stated. The branch line of 
railroad to the town site is practically 
complete, and 24 bids already have been 
received at the Denver office for pump- 
ing equipment for the water supply sys- 


around Feb. 1. The market on fleeces 
was slow, although a few sales were 
noted of limited offerings of choice 
strictly combing 64’s and finer Ohio 
wools at very firm prices. Demand was 
slow on 56’s and 48’s, 50’s fleeces al- 
though there was a broader sampling 
business on 56’s. In territory lines a 
fair movement of the 64’s and finer and 
58’s, 60’s grades was reported. 


Price changes on butter around the 
first of the month were negligible. The 
rather mild temperatures which have 
prevailed over almost the entire Middle 
West and South have been favorable for 
Winter dairying. Condenseries and sweet 
cream shippers continue to report a 
surplus of cream which is being made 
into butter. Retail sales in the larger 
centers of population are undoubtedly 
improved somewhat by the low price but 
lack of buying power has had a retard- 
ing effect. 


Trading was generally active in cheese 
producing sections in early February. 
Although the tone continued steady in 
city cheese markets, a decided under- | 
current of uneasiness became noticeable | 
in some markets early in the month. | 
Cured and held styles were in relatively 
good demand in ail markets. 


Average prices of eggs for January 
were about the lowest tor that month 
since pre-war years, Receipts of eggs 
in January were apparently about one- 
sixth greater than for the same period 
a year earlier. The keen competition 
afforded by the plentiful supplies of | 
fresh eggs at current low prices is mak- | 
ing it exceptionally difficult for dealers | 
in cold storage eggs to move their stocks. 

Prices of dressed poultry in general 
started the month higher than the Jan- | 
uery average. Considerable encourage- | 
ment is afiorded the poultry markets in | 
the knowledge that there will be less 
competition between the 1931 crop and 
frozen stocks than was experienced in | 
1930. 


Bean markets were slightly irregular 
around the first week of February with 
slight advances on limas, cranberries 
and small whites. Supplies continued 
moderate and demand generally light. | 
The bulk of sales was confined to com- | 
paratively small lots for immediate de- 
livery. Offerings were slightly in ex- 
cess of market requirements at Chicago 
and prices declined about 10 cents per 
100 pounds. Large whites advanced 10- | 
15 cents per 100 pounds at San Fran- 
cisco around the first of the month, re- 
flecting light stocks and a fair demand 
from southern California.’ Prices gen-| 
erally ranged from $4.50 to $4.65 in 
central California producing sections and | 
$4.60 to $4.75 at San Francisco docks. 
Prices in southern California producing 
sections were about unchanged at $4.50 
to $4.75. Baby limas advanced slightly 
with an inereased demand from the! 
Southeast and Middle West. 

In 19 States which supply the bulk 
of the late potato shipments, January 
stocks this year are estimated about 1 
per cent larger than last season. The 
16 late-potato States which usually pro- 
duce an insufficient supply of late po- 
tatoes for local needs during the Winter 
months, are indicated to have 15 per cent 
lighter holdings than a year ago. These 
figures suggest a slightly larger supply 
this year, offset by the greater needs of 
consuming sections. 

Onions held by growers and dealers 
are estimated nearly 14 per cent more 
than last year’s holdings on Jan. 1. Most 
of the onion surplus this season is in 
Indiana, Michigan and New York State. 
Rains and bad roads hindered the haul- 
ing of Texas cabbage and prices ad- 
vanced, Old crop cabbage held steady 
at $12 per ton bulk in western New 
York. The Chicago carlot potato market 
began the month lower on Northern 
round white potatoes at $1.20 to $1.45) 
per 100 pounds. Lettuce prices declined | 
in the Imperial Valley of California. 
Strawberry and celery shipments 
increased, 





| 








tem. The statement follows in full text: 

The representatives of several con- 
tracting firms that anticipate bidding for 
the construction of Hoover Dam and its 
accessories, the biggest contract ever 


advertised by the Government, have fin- 
ished their field studies on the ground 
and have departed, according to the lat- 
est information received by Secretary 
Wilbur. An indication of the widespread 
interest among contractors in this huge 
job in the desert is furnished by the fact 
that 196 copies of the specifications have 
been sold for $5 a copy. 


Officials of the Southern Sierras Power 
Company, which has contracted to trans- 
mit power from the vicinity of Los An- 
geles to the dam site, report that they 
have 125 men at work on the transmis- 
sion line. The crew that digs the holes 
for the towers that are to carry the line 
passed Dagget, Calif., 10 days ago, and 
the bases of the towers have been set 
up to that town, and the stringing of 
conductors started this week. The presi- 
dent, the general manager, and other 
officials of the Southern Sierras recently 
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visited Hoover dam site in the interest of 
expediting the opening of a road to the 
substation which they will build there, 
that equipment may be moved in. 

The DeBoer ground plan for the town 


site near Hoover Dam has been modified 
in some minor particulars in the inter- 
est of greater economy in grading, pav- 
ing, and water supply. The new plans 
are being finally checked and are ex- 
pected soon to be finally adopted. Bids 
for a steel warehouse have been asked, 
and will be received Feb. 16. Some mi- 
nor revisions are being made in the spec- 
ifications for the initial group of build- 
ings, and advertisements for their con- 
struction are expected daily. 

Twenty-four bids have been received 
in the Denver office for the pumping 
equipment for the water supply system 
and are being studied before recommen- 
dations are made. Specifications have 
been issued for water purification ap- 
paratus and bids will be received on 
Feb. 25. Similar specifications have been 
issued for apparatus for the sewage dis- 
posal plant and will be opened on the 
same date. 


The branch line of railroad to the 
town site being built by the Union Pa- 
cific is practically complete. Its opera- 
tors have been told to be ready to han- 
dle 15 carloads of freight that are on 
the way and it is expected to go forward 
immediately, constituting the first to be 
| hauled over this road. The completion 
of this line will make possible much 
‘more rapid development in the vicinity of 
the dam site. The Lewis Construction 
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ay 
Farm Pledges’ 
To Reduce Wheat 


Acreage Praised 


Organization of Planters Is 
Declared by S. R. Me- 
Kelvie to Be Beginning of 
National Movement 


Spontaneous organization of farmers 
for reduction of wheat acreage, which 
alone can make the program‘ of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board a_ success, has been 
started in two of the main producing 
sections, is under discussion in a third, 
and is destined to become a_nation-wide 
movement which will rehabilitate the en- 
tire wheat industry. Samuel R. McKelvie, 
number of the board representing wheat 
growers, stated orally Feb. 5. 

Farmers in the Panhandle region of 
Texas are now signing agreements to 
reduce acreage by 40 per cent, and the 
movement already has spread to the 
neighboring Oklahoma regions, Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie said. Agreements having-a sim- 
ilar purpose have been drafted for the 


| growers of the extreme Northwest and 


the plan there is being sponsored by a 
large cooperative organization, while the 
plan is being discussed and probably will 
be adopted in the Mitchell, S. Dak., re- 
gion, he said. 
Voluntary Development 

« The chief value of the present devel- 
opment lies in the fact that it is volun- 
tary and spontaneous, Mr. McKelvie said, 
The Farm Board had no hand in start- 
ing the movement, although it approves 
it fyelly. 

The Amarillo, Tex., plan is typical of 
the program, according to Mr. McKelvie. 
There contracts are being signed and de- 
posited with local bankers. While the 
terms specify that the contracts are not 
to be binding until a certain percentage 
of the wheat growers of the country is 
included, the efficacy of the plan will not 
be deferred that long, the farmers realiz- 
ing that immediate reduction will be ben- 
eficial. 

Moreover, the deposit of the agree- 
ments with the banks will provide a guide 
in determining which 
farmers are entitled to credit, and this 
will have a decided influence on the actual 
=" of the signers, Mr. McKelvie 
said. 

“Out of this beginning,” Mr. McKelvie 
said, “there will develop a national move- 
ment, well organized, sponsored by co- 
operatives, to enforce a uniform plan 
throughout the country.” 

Development of the movement, Mr. 
McKelvie said, will undoubtedly result 
in much better prices for wheat. An 
estimate by those sponsoring the Texas 
plan, that it should raise the farm price 
of wheat of the 1931 crop by 39 cents 
a bushel, probably is not far out of line 
with the facts, he said. 

The Board sees no way to make its 
program of rehabilitating agriculture a 
success except through reduction of 
acreage, Mr. McKelvie said. 


Company, of Los Angeles, which secured 
the entract to build the Government’s 
railroad from the town site to the dam 
site, has been sent contracts and bonds 
from Denver for execution. 

Despite these developing activities the 
Reclamation Service warns egainst any 
rush of job seekers to this area as there 





are already many more people there 
than have any chance of employment. 
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Are Held Basis for Compensation 


Federal Act Construed Not to Permit Recovery 
Computed on Maximum Wage Where 


Employment Was Irregular 


Seattle, Wash. 
ANDREW F. MAHONEY COMPANY AND 
FIDELiTy-PHOENIX Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


Vv. 
Won. A. MarsHALt, Deputy CommiIs- 
SIONER, ETC., BT AL. 
District Court, W. D. Washington. 
Equity No. 781. 

Bocte, Bocte & GaTes, LAWRENCE BOGLE, 
STANLEY B. LonG, Grosscup and 
Morrow and JoHN AMBLER for com- 
plainants; ANTHONY Savace, U. &. 
Attorney, and JEFFREY HEIMAN, Asst. 
U. S. Attorney, for Deputy Commis- 
sioner; L. B. Suucrove for defendant 
WINKLER; ERSKINE Woop and 
GUNTHER F. Krause for Waterfront 
Employers of Portland, Oreg., amicus 
curiae; MCCUTCHEN, OLNEY, MANNON 


is emphasized by the language employed 
by the court in the Gunther case, supra: 
“Where the award is made under sub- 
division (c) actual earnings are not con- 
trolling, but the conclusion to be arrived 
at is a sum which ‘shall reasonably rep- 
resent the annual earning capacity.’” 
And from the opinion is shown testimony 
of ee equal to the earnings 0 
other employes in the same class and 
grade, and could be within either subdij- 
vision (b) or (c),, section 10, act supra. 

Again the court said actuai earnings 


in award: 

“An employe for some reason may have 
been unable to have worked at any em- 
ployment for all or the greater portion 
of the year preceding an acciden:. He 
may meet with an accident the first day 





& GREENE, FARNHAM P. GRIFFITHS and 

CuHaRLEs E. FINNEY for Waterfront 

Employers Union of San Francisco, 

Calif, amicus curiae; I. H. VAN 

WINKLE, Attorney General of Oregon, 

and THomas G. RYAN, Asst. Attorney 

General, for State Industrial Accident 

Commission of Oregon, amicus curiae. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 12, 1931 

NETERER, District Judge—This is an 
action in equity to review an order of the 
Deputy Commissioner for the Fourteenth 
Compensation District under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ om- 
pensation Act, Title 33, sections 901-950, 
U.S. CA. 

At the hearing before the Depltty 
Commissioner it was agreed claimant 
worked 182 days as longshoreman dur- 
ing the preceding year; that his total 
earnings were $1.266.20, or $24.34 per 
week for 52 weeks; two-thirds of this 
amount equals $16.23 per week; this 
amount was paid. 


Award by Commissioner 
Alleged to Be Arbitrary 


Claim is made under the act for $25] 
per week, based on Gunther v. United 
States Employers,’ etc, Com., etc., 41| 
Fed. (2d) 151. The Commissioner found} 
in favor of claimant, among other things. | 
as follows: “That during the said period} 
the claimant earned a total of $1,266.20, 
based on an hourly wage, for work per- 
formed by him as a longshoreman; that 
during said period the claimant worked 
as a longshoreman; on 182 days or parts 
of davs * * *; that M. Diegnan is a work-| 
man engaged in the occupation of a long- | 
shoreman in the same port which the 
claimant sustained his injury and is an 
employe of the same class as the claim- 
ant; that during the year immediately 
preceding said injury, the said M. Dieg-| 
nan worked as longshoreman 284 days, 
and. therefore, worked substantially the 
whole of said year; that said Diegnan 
earned a total of $2,314.45 for such labor, 
an average of $8.15 per day during the 
days so employed; that 300 times such 
average of $8.15 per day amounts to the 
sum of $2,445; that the average annual 
earnings of the claimant, as determined 
by subdivision (b) of section 10 of the 
act, is $2,445; that as a result of the in- 
jury sustained the claimant was wholly | 
disabled from Aug. 9, 1930, to and in- 
cluding Oct. 17, 1930, and is entitled to 
10 weeks compensation, $25 per week, 
for such disability; that the disability of | 
claimant continued at the time of the} 
hearing on Oct. 23, 1930; that the em- 
ployer has paid $178.53 to claimant as 
compensation.” 

The court had the benefit of elabo- 
rate argument and exhaustive briefs. 

It is contended by the complainant that | 
the award is not in harmony with the 
provisions of the act, supra; that the 
earnings, based on his wages, as found 
by the Commissioner, were $1,266.20; 
that the known earnings are controlled 
by subdivision (c), section 10, act supra, 
and is the sum of $16.23 per week, 
which sum has been and is being paid; 
that the award of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner is arbitrary and capricious in ap- 
plying subdivision (b) of section 10, fix- 
ing the maximum amount allowed by the 
said act, to wit, $25 per week. , 


The injured claimant contends that this | 


award is controlled by subdivision (b) 
and approved by Gunther vy. 


States Employers’, etc., Com., et al., 
supra. 


Earnings Used as Basis 
For Allowance Considered 
I do not so read the opinion in the 


Gunther case. While some broadly stated | 


phrases are employed, the context clearly 


United | 


of his employment. In such case his 
prior lack of earnings or of earning ca- 
pacity, particularly the reason therefor, 
while a proper matter to be considered 
in determining his earning power at the 
time of the accident, nevertheless, it is 
that earning power which is the ultimate 
fact to be determined in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute. The statute in 
express terms establishes a liberal rule 
for the determination of the facts (sec- 
tion 923). It also fixes a limit beyond 
which ‘average weekly wages’ are not to 
be taken into account ‘in computing 
death benefits.”” (Section 909(e).) In 
these provisions Congress had in view 
the protection of both the employer and 
the employe, or the latter’s beneficaries.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

And further said: “It was clearly the 
purpose of Congress that in case of the 
accidental injury or death of such an 
employe during the course of his employ- 
ment his ability to earn should be the 
primal basis of determining compensa- 
tion.” (Italics supplied.) 

The court, no doubt, had in mind that 
under the “due process” and “equal pro- 


|tection” clause of the Constitution the| 


Congress had a wide discretion in classi- 
fying, within a reasonable basis (Mon- 
dou v. N. Y., N. H. & H.: Ry. Co., 223 U. 
S. 51) in the public interest, compensa- 
tion for injury in industrial employment, 
and require contribution arising from 
accidental injury to employes, irrespec- 
tive of negligence (Martin Timber Co. v. 
Washington, 243 U. S. 219), but arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. charges, or fun- 
damentally unjust methods adapied to 
produce unfair results, could not be sus- 
tained. Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer, 
250 U. S. 400. 

But compensation for industrial acci- 
dents to employes or dependents in ac- 


upon previous wage and fitness, willing- 
ness and opportunity to work, may pro- 
vide that the loss of earning power sus- 
tained by employe, shall be charged 
against the industry for impairment or 
destruction of earning power, predicated 
upon reasonable fair deduction, but con- 
demns an attempted charge without a 
reasonable basis—opportunity to work, 
readiness, fitness and willingness—and, 
|therefore, purely arbitrary. Lindley v. 
National Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61. 


Rulings on Construction 
Of Adopted Laws 


The court, likewise, no doubt, had in 
view the origin of the Compensation Act, 
effective July 1, 1927, adopted largely 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of New York, 1914, and that construction 
of the law by the court of the State 
should be considered as adopted with the 
text they expounded. 

While the act was under consideration 
before the Congress a member from New 
York said: 

“* *® * Tn 1914 we passed a Compensa- 
tion Law which has served as a model for 
the laws of other States, and is the basis 
of the law we now have under considera- 
tion.” 68 Congressional Record 5412. 

Another Member of Congress said: 

“It has been considered thoroughly in 


fit of expert advice, and have examined 
all the laws existing in the other States 
on this subject.” 68 Congressional Rec- 
ord. 5410. 

The courts have uniformly, in passing 
jon an act adopted from another State, 
adopted the construction placed upon the 
jact by that State. Hamilton v. Russell, 
|5 U. S. 309 (1 Cranch). Chief Justice 
Marshall, in Tucker v. Oxley, 9 U. S. 
|34, at 40 (5 Craneh.), said: 
| “As the Bankrupt Law of the United 
States, so far as respects this case, is 
almost, if not completely, copied from 
that of England, the decisions which have 





shows that the injured longshoreman 
had earned during the year immediately 
preceding his death approximately the 
Same amount as other emvloyes in the 
Same grade and class, not less than $40 
per week; that decedent was what was 
called a “hustler,” had steady employ- 
ment. 

There was testimony that some cap- 


tains of lumber schooners would hire | sumed that Congress in adopting the lan- | 
guage of the English act, had in mind the | 
construction given to these words by the} 


men and pay them directly, of which pay- 
menis no entries would be made, or were 
available. It was the practice of em- 
ployes, such as decedent, to go to certain 
Points or places on any waterfront 
where gang bosses would select the men 
they wanted; and there is testimony to 
the effect that it was decedent’s practice 
to be on hand daily ready for and get 
such employment. 

The Devuty Commissioner found and 
predicated his award upon the earnings 
disclosed by the records of the employ- 


provisions of subdivision (c) of section 
10, and also in his practical interpreta- 
tion of subdivision (c).” 

And further stated: “It is clear in this 
case that the $893.96, taken as a basis 
for computing appellant’s compensation, 
did not *veasona ly represent the annual 
earning capacity’ of the decedent “having 
reicrred to the testimony as to earnings, 
and, in fact, did not adopt in its decision 


mately the amount of wages which ‘an 
employe of the same class working sub- 
stantially the whole of such immediately 
preceding year * * * shall have earned in 
such employment during the days when 
so employed.’ ”’—it being shown that the 
employe did work at other places and 
did earn substantially $40 per week, the 


amount suggested by the court as a basis | 


for an award. 


been made on that law, by the English 
judges, may be considered as having 
been adopted with the text they ex- 
| pounded.” 

Justice Brown in Interstate Commerce 
Commission vy. B. & O. Ry. Co., 145 U. S. 
263, said: 

“* * * So far as relates to the question 
\of wndue preference, it may be pre- 


English courts, and intended to ineorpo- 
rate them into the statute.” 

Justice Holmes in Sexton vy. Dreyfuss, 
219 U. S. 339, at 344, said: 


“The established construction of law | 
when they are 


goes with the words, 
copied by another State.’ 


Judge Gilbert in Welsh yv. Barber As- 
phalt Paving Co., 167 Fed. 465, at 472, 


said: 


) “When it was adopted in Oregon the | 
ment agency, excluding other disclosed|Supreme Court of the State of Washine- 
earnings, and while the court did say | ton had already given the statute the| 

his conclusions upon such matters are| construction which we have given it. The | 
controlling upon the court,” the court|construction so settled by the highest 
stated that it was of opinion “the Deputy |court of the State from which the statute 
Commissioner erred in holding that com-|was taken, became a part of the law 
pensation was to be determined by the|when it was adopted in Oregon. It is, 


we think. binding on a Federal court.” 


See, also, Texas Employers Ins, Assn. 


v. Sheppeard, 32 Fed. (2d) 300. 
|\Tests Used in Fixing 
Average Earnings 


|to 


a standard of steady employment. 
|age annual earnings. 
vision 4, 


jas the case¢ requires. 


and comparative earnings disclosed error | 


cordance with prescribed scale, gauged | 


every particular. We have had the bene- | 


In construing the New York act, prior 
the adoption of the act in issue the 
|New York Court in Littler v. George A. 
the findings of the Commissioner, but |*Uller Co. 223 N. Y. 369 (119 N. E. 354) 
stated, “nor does it represent approxi- | °4!d: 

“Three hundred days work in @ year is 
The 
javerage weekly wages of an employe 
shall be one fifty-second part of his aver- 
Section 14 subdi- 
The award shoukl not exceed 
-wo-thirds of the earning capacity. Aver- 
age annual earnings are computed under 
subdivision (1) (2) and (3) gf section 14 
: If the nature of 
Each case must rest upon its own facts,|the employment does not permit steady 
and the standard taken must be of “the| work during substantially the whole. of 
same class within the employment.” This|the year the annual earning capacity of 
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Customs and Judiciary | 
Appointments Confirmed 


The Senate in executive session has 
just confirmed seven nominations in the 
Customs Service and three judiciary 
nominations. Confirmations in the Cus- 
toms Service are as follows: seo 

Comptroller of Customs, Charles C, 
Cantrell, New Orleans, La.; Surveyor of 
Customs, Arthur C. Lavergne, New Or- 
leans, La.; Collector of Customs, Joseph 
C. Swann, Mobile, Ala.; George M. -Fo- 
land, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank M. Hume, 
Portland, Me.;~Edward E. Smith, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Warren Kearney, 
New Orleans, La. 

Judiciary confirmations are as follows: 

Thomas M. Kennerly, District Judge 
for the Southern District of Texas; 
George E. Q. Johnson, Attorney forthe 
Northern District of Illinois, and Thomas 
J. Sparks, Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

Various other nominations in the Dip- 
lomatie and Foreign Service, the Public 
Health Service, in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, and of postmasters also 
were confirmed. q 


the injured employe in the employment 
is the proper basis of compensation. Sec- 
tion 14 subdivision (3). The true test is 
, what would be the weekly earnings re- 
| gard being had to the known and recog- 
nized incidents of the employment in- 
cluding the element of discontinuous- 
ness?” 


In Prentice v. N. Y. State Railways 
| 168 N. Y. S. 55, subdivisions 1 and 2 of 
| the section provided that in cases in- 
| cluded within such subdivision the aver- 

age annual earnings shall consist of 300 
| times the average daily wage or salary. | 
The court said: 

“The number 300, used in those sub- | 
divisions, is not an arbitrary selection, 
but was evidently selected because it 
bears an approximately close relation to 
the number of working days in a year, 
Sundays and holidays excluded. Mani- 
festly, where an employe works seven 
days a week for substantially an entire 
year, the method of determining his aver- 
age annual earnings, indicated in either 
subdivision 1 or 2, would be an injustice | 
to him, just as much as it would be an; 
injustice to the employer to apply those 
subdivisions to a case where the injured 

| employe has worked less than six days a 

| week for a substantial period of time. 
The claim here falls more appropriately 

within subdivision 3 * * *,” 

In Remo v. Shenandoah Cotton Com- 
| pany, 179 N. Y. S. 46, the court said: 

“If the nature of the employment does 
not permit steady work during substan- 
tially the whole of the year, the annual 
earning ments of the injured employe 
in the employment is the proper basis of | 
compensation * * *. The true test is 
this: ‘What were the average weekly 
earnings, regard being had to the known! 

j} and recognized incidents of the employ- | 
| ment, including the element of discontin- 
uousness ?’ ” 


Nature of Employment 
| Determines Rule to Use 


_ See, also, Rooney y. Great Lakes Tran- 
| sit Corp’n, 180 N. Y. S. 653; Roskie v. 
Amsterdam Yarn Mills, 181 N. Y. S. 891; | 

Fox v. Bachnor Bros., 182 N. Y. S. 416; | 

|Merris v. Pickett, 196 N. Y. S. 746; | 
McDonald v. Burden Iron Co., 201 N. ¥.| 

S. 720; Gruber v. Kramer Amusement! 

| Co., 202 N. Y. S. 423; Mackin v. Press 
| Publishing Co., 204 N. Y. S. 692; Tests v. | 
| Burden Iron Co., 207 N. Y. S. 454; Kittle | 
|v, Town of Kinderhook, 212 N. Y. S. 410; | 
| Belliamo vy. Marlin-Rockwell Corp., 213 
| N. Y. S85; Kapler v. Camp Taghconio, | 
\Inc., 213 N. Y. S. 160. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan in con- | 

| Struing a like act, prior to the adoption 
i= the act in issue, in Andrejwski v. 
Wolverine Coal Co. (Mich.), 148 N. W. 

684, said, with relation to section 11) 

(practically the same as section 14 of 

the New York law, and section 10 of the| 

Longshoremen’s Act): 


“The question in the instant case for | 
the court, upon the facts presented by | 
this record, is to determine under the] 
provisions of which of the four classifica- | 
tions of this statute the average annual} 
earnings of this employe must be ascer- 
tained. It is clear that the first, second, | 
and third classes of cases relate to em-| 
ployments which continue during sub-| 
siantially the entire calendar year.| 
About the first there is no question.| 
|The same initial language used in the} 
second (a) and third (b) classification | 
|indicates that the Legislature still had | 
in mind employments at which em- 
| Ployes worked substantially the whole | 
| of the year immediately preceding an in- 
| jury. The employment in which the in-| 
}jured employe in the instant case was 
|engaged at the time of his injury was 
| not an employment of that character. It| 
| was not an employment in an industry | 
| Which continued operations during sub-'! 
| stantially the entire year. The record! 
| shows that this is the case, not only in 











the Saginaw Valley District, but every- 
| where in the coal mining industry * * * 


| “We must, therefore, conciude that it 


| 

' 

| 

bm ee, a | 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Calendar of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


For Feb. 9, 1931 
Law calendar: B-449, The Indians of the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, ete.; | 
| L-203, Knollwood Club; L-130, Dawniec | 
Steamship Corporation; L-494, York Bank 

Instrument Co. , 
Trial calendar: 
Pelterie; H-239, 


D-388, Robert Esnault- | 
Martin M. Philipsborn; | 
i-427, The Blackfeet and other tribes of | 
Indians; F-203, Helvetia Milk Condensing 
| Co.; E-588, The Hichland Milk Condens- | 
ing Co. | 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Feb. 5, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Craham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Mr. Phineas Harold Lamphere, of St. ' 
Louis, Mo., and Mr, Frederick S, Stitt, | 
of Washington, D. C., were admitted to) 
practice. 


Customs 

No. 3368. U. 8. v. Gennert. Motion of 
appellee for a continuance denied. 

No. 3364. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ico v. United States. Remission additional 
duty. Argued by Mr. Addison S. Pratt, for 
appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, for ap- 
pellee. 

No. 3375. Innis, Speiden & Co. et al. v. 
United States. Reappraisement, sodium sil- 
ico fluoride. Argued by Mr. William Young, | 
for appellant; and by Mr. Charles D. Law- | 
rence, Assistant Attorney General, for ap- | 
pellee. | 

No, 3342. Cron & Dehn Hardware Corp. 
et al. v. United States. Wire netting. Ar- 
| suse by Mr. M. T. Baldwin, for appellant, 
and by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appéllee, , | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


seated, — aorta ae to rns ct of 7 
ee ment sustaining demurrer to indictment charging violation of Pro- 
hibition Act— , 

A Federal statute providing for the review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of a “decision or judgment quashing, setting aside, or sustaining 
a demurrer to an indictment or any count thereof, where such decision or judg- 
ment is based upon the invalidity, or construction of the statute upon which the 
indictment was founded,” did not preclude an appeal by the Government to the 
Court. of Appeals of the District of Columbia from a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the District sustaining a demurrer to an indictment charging the pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor ‘in violation of the National Prohibition Act, where 
the indictment was held defective because indefinite and because of the failure 
to allege that the act complained of was prohibited and undawful, since neither 
the validity or the construction of the statute was involved, and since the validity 
and the construction of such statute has been so often upheld by the courts as 
to deprive a defendant of any right to have the proceeding taken directly to the 
United States Supreme: Court, even if the validity or the construction of the 
statute had been involved, 


United States v. Denison; D.C. Ct. Appls., No. 5291, Féb. 2, 1931. 


Corporations—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Enforcement by receiver in a 
foreign jurisdiction— 

A receiver of an insolvent South Dakota corporation appointed a South 
Dakota court, could sue to enforce a stockholder’s liability, under a provision 
of the articles of incorporation making the stockholders liable for an amount 
equal to the par value of the stock in addition to the difference between the 
amount paid for the stock and the par value thereof, in a Federal district court 
for a district of Wisconsin, under South Dakota statutes empowering a receiver, 
under the control of the court, “to bring and defend actions in his own name 
as receiver” and “to take up and keep possession of the property,” and providing 
that the receiver “shall be vested with the property ant effects” of a judgment 
debtor of which he has been appointed receiver, since the right to enforce such 
liability, includi the right to sue thereon in a foreign jurisdiction, vested in 
the receiver as the successor of the insolvent corporation under such statutes. 


Good, Receiver, etc., v. Derr; C. C. A. 7, No. 4327, Jan. 10, 1931. 


Corporations—Incorporation—Articles of incorporation—Provision imposing lia- 
en stockholders for par value of stock in addition to amount of par value 
unpaid— 

The articles of incorporation of a South Dakota corporation could impose upon 
the holders of common stock liability for the debts of the corporation to the ex- 
tent of the par value of the common stock in addition to their liability for the 
difference between the par value and the amount paid therefor, since such pro- 
vision is not prohibitéd by the incorporation statutes of the State. 

Good, Receiver, etc., v. Derr; C. C. A. 7, No. 4327, Jan. 10, 1931. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Exception in case of accidents to 
ooo household—A pplication in case where assured was not head 
of household— 


An exception in an automobile liability policy in case of “accidents to members 
of the assured’s household, including domestic or household servants” was ap- 
plicable to an accident to the assured’s brother who lived in the same house as 
the assured, although there were no servants and the mother and not the assured 
was the head of the household, since the purpose of the exception, which must 
have been apparent to the assured, was to avoid the increased hazard in cases of 
family-accidents regardless of whether the assured was the head of the household. 

Cartier v. Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. et al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2879, 
Jan. 6, 1931. 


Jury—Misconduct of juror—Intoxication—New trial— 


The misconduct of a juror in engaging in an almost continuous debauch, con- 
suming large quantitiés of whisky, becoming grossly intoxicated, and losing 
much sleep, night. after night during his service on the jury, was ground for a 
new trial, since the mind otf the juror was so affected by the use of whisky as to 
render him incompetent to give a fair consideration to the case, and since the 
disqualification of the one juror vitiated the verdict, because the court cannot 
speculate and determine that the juror would have voted as he did if he had been 
in a proper frame of mind, notwithstanding the promptness and the unanimity 
of the decision of the jurors. 

Hendrix v. Appleton Co.; D. C., W. D. 8S. C., No. 1211, Jan. 


27, 


1931, 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Sale by trustee—Power of liquidating agent of insol- 
vent bank trustee to exercise power— 

Where a North Carolina bank, to which land had been conveyed as trustee 
by a deed of trust, did not suspend operations and the Chief State Bank Examiner 
did not take possession of the bank as liquidating agent for the Corporation 
Commission until after the default whereby the power of sale contained in such 
deed of trust became 6perative and until after the bank had given notice of the 
sale under such power, the examiner, as liquidating agent, could not exercise the 
power of sale, since the insolvency of the trustee, did not disqualify it from 
exercising the power and the power did not pass to the liquidating agent under 
the statutes. 

Mitchell, Chief State Bank Examr., et al. v. Shuford; N..C. Sup. Ct., No. 614, 
Jan, 27, 1931, 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Dealer’s liability for negligence of prospective pur- 
chaser— a 

An automobile dealer was liable for the negligence of a prospective purchaser 
in the operation of the dealer’s automobile under the direction of the dealer’s 
salesman during a demonstration ride. 

Cook v. Connelly Chevrolet Company; Ill. App. Ct., No. 8445, Jan. 26, 1931. 


Officers—Liabilities on—Official bonds—Liability of surety for unlawful arrest 
by policeman— 


A policeman’s official bond, which was conditioned on his faithful performance 
of his duties and accounting for all moneys, made his surety liable for an illegal 
arrest by the policeman, since the bond was executed under a Kentucky statute, 
which made policemen and their sureties liable on the bond “for any unlawful 
arrests,” and since such provision of the statute became a part of the bond to 
the same extent as if incorporated therein. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland v. Sally; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jan. 30, 1931. 


Officers—Liabilities on official bonds—Judgment against principal as condition 
precedent to action against surety—Common law rule— 

A judgment against a West Virginia sheriff was not a condition precedent 
to an action on the sheriff’s bond under which the sheriff and his surety were 
“jointly and severally” liable for a breach of the condition of the bond, in the 
absence of a statute making it necessary to first sue and obtain a judgment 
against the sheriff, since under the common law a preliminary action against 
the principal on such a bond is not necessary. 

State of West Virginia v. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Maryland; 
C. C. A. 3, No. 4057, Jan. 26, 1931. 
Prohibition—Offenses—Prosecution—Sufficiency of indictment—Possession of 
liquor— 

Te indictment which alleged that the defendant “unlawfully did possess a cer- 
tain intoxicating liquor, to wit, whisky,” and that the liquor so possessed was 
fit for use for beverage purposes, sufficiently charged a violation of the National 
Prohibition Act, and, in the absence of a request for a bill of particulars, was 
not bad, either-on the ground that it was vague, indefinite and uncertain in that 
it failed to specify the time, place and circumstances under which the liquor 
was possessed, or on the ground that it failed to allege that the act complained of 
was “then and there prohibited and unlawful.” 

United States v. Denison; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5291, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Schools—Districts—Establishment of new district—Determination as to neces- 
sity—Existence of parochial school as affecting necessity— 

The existence of a parochial school in a school district, although attended by 
many of the children, may not be considered in determining the necessity for 
the organization of an additional district to consist of territory segregated from 
the existing district on a petition therefor under South Dakota statutes, since 
the parochial school is no part of the public school system of the State. 

In re Common School District from Grenville, ete.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6678, 
Jan. 30, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Powers of Commission—Vacation of 
settlement—Mistake of fact as to nature and extent of injuries— 


The Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, in the exercise of its statutory power 
to vacate or modify its orders and awards, could set aside and vacate an agree- 
ment and settlement entered into between the employer and the employe and 
approved by the Industrial Commission under a mutual mistake of fact as to 
the nature and the extent of the injuries, since such agreement has the same force 
and effect as an order and award by the Commission. 

Picleving Lumber Co, et al. v. Campbell et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21025, Jan. 
27, 1931, 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index ond Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Compensation— 
Amount of award—Employe who did not work substantially whole year— 

A longshoreman who had worked whenever work was available during the year 
preceding his injury, but who had not worked during substantially the whole of 
the year because of the irregular character of the employment, was entitled to 
compensation, under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, on the basis of his actual earnings, and not on the basis of the earnings of 
the longshoreman who earned the largest amount because given work the largest 
number of working hours and days during the year preceding the injury, under 
subdivision (b) of section 10 of such act.—Andrew F. Mahony Company et al. v. 
eae Deputy Comr., ete. (D. C., W. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 3732, Feb. 6, 

931. 


Sales—Bulk Sales Aci—List of ereditors—Sufficiency—Unmatured debts— 


A list of creditors furnished to the purchaser of a stock of goods under the 
Nebraska Bulk Sales Act, which expressly stated that it was a list of creditors 
having obligations “legally due and unpaid” and which did not show that there 
were no unmatured debts, was insufficient, since the act requires a list to specify 
unmatured as well as matured debts.—Damicus v. Kelly et al. (Neb, Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3732, Feb. 6, 1981. 
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Liable to Former Owner’s Creditor 


Seller’s Statement Omitting Unmatured Debts 
Construed Not to Entitle Buyer to Im- 
munity Under Nebraska Bulk Sales Act 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


Prerer DAMICUS 


v. 
Patrick H. KELLY AND EDWARD J. KELLY. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No, 27381. 

ZEIGLER & DUNN and GegorcE W. 
Becker for appellee; D. J. Gross, 
Henry L. Weicu, and MONTGOMERY, 
HAuL, Younc & JOHNSON for appel- 
lants. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan, 16, 1931 
EBerLy, J.—This appeal involves the 
interpretation of the provisions of the 

Nebraska “bulk sales’ statute (Comp. 

St. 1929, sec. 36-501). It appears that 

certain actions were brought by one 

Peter Damicus to recover the rental ac- 

cruing to him under the terms of a writ- 

ten lease with one Nelson and one Smith 
for the period January to November, 

1928, inclusive. Judgments were en- 

tered for the plaintiff. Subsequently 

garnishment proceedings in aid of ex- 

ecution were had in which Patrick H. 

Kelly and Edward J. Kelly appeared and 

were examined as garnishees. There- 

after challenging the answers of these 
parties thus made, this action was 
brought against them under the provi- 

sions of section 20-1030, Comp. St. 1929. 
It also appears that during the pe- 

riod covered by the written lease, referred 
to, Nelson and Smith were the propri- 
etors of a stock of drugs and carried on 
a retail drug business in Omaha, Nebr. 
In the month of November, 1928, they 
sold the stock of drugs to the defend- 
ants, Kelly, “in bulk” and “otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of trade and 
in the regular and usual prosecution of 
the seller’s business.” 


Lack of Compliance 
With Law Alleged 


The present action was prosecuted by 
the plaintiff on the theory that the 
Kellys had failed, in the purchase of 
the drug stock so made, to comply~ with 
the provisions of section 36-501, Comp. 
St. 1929, and were therefore to be 
deemed trustees in possession of the 
stock by them purchased for the bene- 
fit of the creditors of Nelson and Smith 
of whom plaintiff was one. There was 
judgment for plaintiff in the district 
court from which the defendants ap- 
pealed, 

As their first contention, the defendants 
challenge the sufficiency of the plain- 
| tiff’s petition. It does not appear that 
this point was properly presented to the 
trial court. True in the amended an- 
swer on which the case was tried, as 
part thereof, the substance of a de- 
murrer is incorporated, but joined to 
paragraphs containing a general denial 
and other facts constituting a defense 
pleaded specially. However, the con- 
trolling rule of pleading applicable to 
the question presented by this record 
is that in this jurisdiction: “A demurrer 
to the petition is not, by the provisions 
|of our code of practice, a proper part 
of an answer filed in a case, and should 
be disregarded.” Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
v. Parkinson, 68 Nebr. 319; Kyner v. 
Whittemore, 90 Nebr. 188; Pine-Ule 
Medicine Co. v. Yoder and Enly, 91 
Nebr. 78. 

The bill of exceptions discloses no de- 
murrer ore tenus was interposed by the 
defendants prior or during the introduc- 
tion of the evidence. After the intro- 
duction of evidence had been completed 
and all parties had rested, the defendants 
moved for an instructed verdict stating 
as one reason for the application, “plain- 
tiff’s petition does not state a cause of 
action against the defendants, or either 
of them.” This motion the district 
court denied. 

We are of the opinion that it did not 
}err in so doing. So far as the quoted 
challenge to the petition is concerned 
it was tantamount to a general demurrer 
ore tenus interposed at the conclusion 
of the evidence. Thus considering it, 
the language employed by Commissioner 
Albert in National Fire Ins. Co. v. East- 
ern Building & Loan Ass’n., 63 Nebr. 
698, is controlling and as applied to the 
| instant case approved. 


pannus of Creditors’ 


Rights on Sale of Goods 


Judge Albert, in the case referred to, 
said in part: “It is first urged that the 
court erred in overruling the defendant’s 
demurrer ore tenus. This demurrer was 
interposed after both parties had rested. 
* * * It will suffice, perhaps, to say that 
had the demurrer, been interposed before 
the introduction of any. testimony, or be- 
fore the parties had developed their re- 
spective theories of the case, it should 











at the close of the testimony, we cannot 
ignore the construction placed upon the 
petition by the parties to the suit, as 
evidenced by the answer and the nature 
of evidence introduced. Interposed at so 
late a day, the pleadings assailed should 
be scanned in the light of the entire 
record, and the court should give it such 
construction as the parties themselves 
have seen fit to place upon it, although, 
standing alone, it might not admit,.of 
such construction. Viewed in that light, 
the demurrer, in our opinion, was prop- 
erly overruled.’ See also Punteney- 
| Mitchell Mfg. Co. v. Northwall Co., 66 
Nebr. 5 7 

While not intending to create the in- 
ference that the petition in the instant 
case was subject to successful challenge 
by demurrer at any time, nevertheless, 
the reasons set forth by Judge Albert 
are otherwise applicable and convincing, 
and we are of the opinion that no error 
was committed in sustaining the plead- 
ing assailed in the district court. 

Tn the instant case both plaintiff and 
defendants moved for instructed verdicts 
at the close of the evidence. The de- 
fendants’ motion was denied and the 
plaintiff’s sustained. 

It seems conceded that in November, 
1928, Nelson and Smith were proprietors 
of a stoc!: of drugs located in Omaha 
and carried on a retail drug business at 
that place. This stock they sold to de- 
fendants, Kelly, in bulk. Under the 
terms of the Nebraska bulk sales law 
such a sale is void as to creditors of 
the sellers, “unless the purchaser de- 
mands and receives from the seller a 
written list of names and addresses of 
vveditors of the seller, with the amount 
of indebtedness due or owing to each, and 
certified by the seller, under oath to be, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a full, accurate and complete list of his 
creditors and of his indebtedness; and 
unless the purchaser shall, at least five 
days before taking possession of such 
merchandise, or paying therefor, notify 
personally, or by registered mail, every 








have been sustaind. But coming, as it did, | 





creditor whose name and address are 
stated in said list * * * and of the 
price, terms and conditions thereof.” 

It seems a list of certain creditors 
was furnished to the buyers by Nelson 
and Smith. It did not contain the name 
of Damicus as an existing creditor al- 
though he was one in fact. It was also 
expressly by its terms limited to “a 
complete, full and itemized statement 
and description of all the creditors, the 
amounts due and the addresses of said 
creditors, having bills and obligations 
legally due and unpaid under the bulk 
sales law of the State of Nebraska, 
against the drug store owned and oper- 
ated by said affiants located at 220 South 
Fortieth Street in the city of Omaha, 
Douglas County, Nebr.” 


Unmatured Obligations 
Excluded in Statement 


It is obvious that:this language is 
indefinite; that its true intent and pjur- 
pose is ascertainable not alone from the 
results of a legal expert’s investigati 
but dependable in part upon facts ay 
circumstances surrounding the transac- 
tion which in turn are subject to change 
and may involve elements not within the 
control of either party. The words 
quoted in connection with the context in 
which found contain and express with 
certainty a limitation which necessarily 
excludes certain possible classes of cred- 
itors a fact which in itself constitutes 
fair notice to the purchaser that the 


‘creditors therein enumerated and veri- 


fied might not be “all of the creditors 
of the seller.” 


The terms of this instrument do not 
purport to enumerate, in fact, all cred- 
itors of the seller but only to inciude 
such of these, whose “bills and obliga- 
tions” in view of the source of their 
creation were such as were then enforce- 
able against the drug stock involved and 
“each of which was then due and un- 
paid.” 

Creditors having unmatured bills and 
obligations were therefore expressly ex- 
cluded and nowhere within the limits of 
the four corners of the instrumént under 
consideration appears anything from 
which it may be inferred that there were 
no creditors then possessing unmatured 
bills and obligations, The statute in- 
volved plainly contemplates and its pro- 
visions are mandatory that the seller 
shall furnish to the purchaser and the 
purchaser shall require and exact a list. 
of all the seller’s creditors whether the 
obligations involved are matured or un- 
matured and irrespective of the source 
thereof, all properly vertified as such 
by the seller’s oath. Admittedly this 
was not complied with in the present 
case. 


No Rights Derived 
Under Bulk Sales Act 


While the question is not discussed at 
length in the opinion of this court in 
Coch v. Costello, 117 Nebr, 224, itwas 
in fact determined that all creditors (of 
the sellers) were within the purview and 
protection of the Nebraska bulk sales 
act without reference to the origin % 
source of their indebtedness. In the ca 
last cited this court awarded relief to 
a farm hand whose indebtedness was 
created by his labor on a ‘farm and had 
no relation to nor connection with the 
stock of merchandise involved, save and 
except the owner and seller of the stock 
of merchandise was the same individual 
who was indebted to Coch for farm work. 
It follows, therefore, in the instant case 
that the terms of our statute, in effect 
require that all creditors of the seller 
be so listed and verified as such by the 
oath of the seller. The language of the 
affidavit quoted above contains in effect 
a limitation which operates to exclude 
certain possible classes of creditors from 
the list submitted. 

The evidence, therefore, unmistakably 
discloses that the seller in the instant 
case gave and the purchaser accepted 
as a written list of names and addresses 
of creditors of the seller, a list in fact 
bearing on its face evidence that it was 
not a. complete list and that‘all creditors 
of the seller were not therein or thereby 
purported to be listed. Due to the de- 
fects thus appearing on its face, this 
list, as verified by the seller’s oath, can- 
not be accepted as a compliance with the 
requirements of the statute to sustain 
the sale. ; 

It was the purchaser’s duty in this 
respect to demand and require a full 
performance of the seller’s duties under 
the statute which would have necessi- 
tated the submission by such sellers of 
a list of their creditors in proper form 
with their affidavit showing that they 
were all of his creditors irrespectiy of 
source or maturity of obligation! and 
were in truth and in fact all of the par- 
ties to whom he was indebted. It also 
follows that the bulk sales act not ie 
ing been substantially complied with the 
purchaser derived no rights therefrom. 
Coch v. Costello, 117 Neb. 224; Fits- 
hugh, v. Munell, 92 Ore. 47; Interstate 
Shirt & Collar Co., v. Windham, 165 
Mich. 648; Butler: Bros. v. Mason, 47 
S. D. 808; Hyenik v. Harty, 205 Towa 
111; Lemen v. Lefringhouse, 127 Kan, 
501; Supply Co. v. Smith, 185 Mo. App. 
212, 

Nor does the knowledge that Damicus 
obtained through current rumor.as to 
the fact the sale had been effected, nor 
the delay which characterized the bring- 
ing of this action as disclosed by the 
récord before us, in any manner impair 
the right of the plaintiff to maintain it. 
Coch v. Costello, 117 Neb. 224. 

It would also seem that the form of 
the notice to creditors which was em- 
ployed by the Kellys was insufficient un- 
der the terms of the statute in that it 
wholly omitted reference to or informa- 
tion of “price, terms and conditions” 
of said sale. However, admittedly no 
notice of any kind was in fact given 
Damicus of this sale, as this point is 
not determined. 

In view of the entire record it would 
seem that the defendants wholly failed 
to establish a substantial performance 
of the requirements of section 20-501, 
Comp St. 1929, and that they are there- 
fore to be regarded as having obtained 
possession of a stock of merchandise pur- 
suant to a purchase thereof in bulk, with- 
out having complied with the provisions 
of section 86-501, Comp. St. 1929, com- 
monly known as the bulk sales law, and 
as trustees for the benefit of the credi- 
tors of their vendors and liable asymy- 
nishees. Home Pattern Co. v. Gore, 113 
Neb. 535; Coch v. Costello, 117 Neb, 224, 

The judgment of the trial court is 
therefore affirmed, * 
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Not to Be Taxable 


Attorney General of ‘Texas 
Rules Such Portion of 
Foreigner’s Estate Is Not 
Liable to Inheritance Levy 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. 5. 


Choses in action belonging to a de- 
ceased resident of Mexico cannot be sub- 
jected to the Texas inheritance tax, the 
Attorney General of Texas, James V. 
Allred, has advised the Comptroller of 
Public Accounts. The opinion follows 
in full text: 

The facts of this matter as stated in 
connection with your inquiry and about 
which there.seems to be no controversy 
are in substance, as follows: 

J. D. Donato was born in the State 
of Louisiana, and a good many years 
ago removed to Matamoros, in the Re- 
public of Mexico, where he resided until 
his death on; May 7, 1930, on which date 
he resided and had his domicile in said 
republic. 

Estate Is Listed 
} At his death he left considerable prop- 
erty in the Republic of Mexico, and real 
estate situated in Cameron County, Tex., 
of the value of $21,500,000, about none 
of which property is there any contro- 
versy. 


He also left deposits in banks situated | 


in Cameron County in excess of $90,000,- 
000 and left esanseory notes payable 
to him and executed by residents of 
Cameron County, Tex., aggregating 
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Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Appeal to—Verification of petition— 


Motion to dismiss petition for review for the reason that the 


etition for 


appeal from the determination of the Commissioner to the Board of Tax Appeals 


was not 
Bank of Fresno. 


roperly verified, held to be without merit.—Burnet v. First National 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. 8. ; 


Daily, 3783, Feb. 6, 1931. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 4 


Una Gasoline Company. Docket No. 
10698. 

(1) Value of certain contracts for 
the purchase of casing-head gas de- 
termined. 

(2) Actual cash value of contracts 
for the purchase of casing-head gas 
excluded from computation of in- 
vested capital, since the facts are 
clearly within the provisions of sec- 
tion 331 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
excluding certain values from in- 
vested capital. 

(3) Cost of casing-head contracts 
acquired by petitioner in exchange 
for stock at date of incorporation 
determined and included in basis for 
determining gain or loss from the 
sale of capital assets. 

(4) Value of services rendered by 
one of the members of a partnership 
in designing and supervising the 
construction of a manufacturing 
plant used by such partnership and 
its successor corporation, the peti- 
tioner, excluded from invested capi- 
tal, but in the circumstances herein 
the capital plant value created. by 
such services should be allowed’ as 
in computing gain or loss from the 





something more than $25,000.00, and 
also left shares of the capital stock of 
the Texas Bank & Trust Co., of Browns- 
ville, Cameron County, Tex., of the value 
of $667,670. The above stock certifi- 
cates, the promissory notes and the de- 
posit slips for said bank deposits were 
all kept in decedent’s place of business 
in Matamoros, Mexico, where they were 
at his death. All of said property de- 
scended to residents of Matamoros in the 
Republic of Mexico. 


Question Is Stated 


The estate of said decedent has of- 
fered to pay an inheritance tax to the 
State of Texas on the real estate situ- 
ated in Cameron County and on the 
stock of the two banks located in said 
county, but has refused to pay deposits. 
The question you propound to this De- 
partment is whether or not the estate of 
said decedent is liable to pay an inherit- 
ance tax upon the said notes and bank 
deposits; that is, whether the said prop- 
erty is, in law, situated in the State of 
Texas for tax purposes, or is its situs 
for such purpose in the Republic of Mex- 
ico where the decedent resided at the 
time of his death. 

Section 11 of Article 8 of our State 
Constitution provides: 

“All property, whether owned by per- 
sons or corporations, shall be assessed 


for taxation and the taxes paid in the| 
county where situated.” | 


Opinion Is Cited 
In every elaborate, comprehensive, and 
well-considered opinion written by Mr. 
Chief Justice’ Cureton, in the case of 


“Austin, 112 Texas, page 1, the subject 
of the situs of personal property for 
taxation was exhaustively treated, and 


the following excerpts are taken from| 


that opinion: 

“It has always been the primary and 
fundamental rule that no sovereignty or 
taxing district could exercise the power 
of taxation, except as to property actu- 
ally or constructively within its juris- 
diction. 

“As to intangible property the maxim 
mobilia sequuntur personam embodies 
the general principle in relation to its| 
situs for the purpose of taxation. In 
the absence of controlling circumstances 
to the contrary, the general rule is that 
the situs of intangible property for pur- 
poses of taxation is at the owner’s domi-| 
cile. (Citing authorities including deci-| 
sions by the United States Supreme 
Court.) 

Domicile Rule Quoted | 


“But the general rule is that property 
of an intangible nature such as credits, 
bills receivable, bank deposits, bonds, 
promissory notes, mortgage loans, judg- 
ments and corporate stock, has not situs 
of its own for purposes of taxation, and 
is, therefore, assessable only at the place | 
of its owner’s domicile regardless of the | 
actual location of the evidence of the 
debt or the security named.” (Citing | 
many authorities.) 

The conclusion of the learned judge 
who wrote the opinion referred to was | 
that, for purposes of taxation, property | 
of the character named above and also 
of the character involved in this matter, 
is taxable only at the domicile of the| 
owner. 

Controversies in cases like this have} 


edent whose domicile is in one State| 
left intangible property, the evidences of 
which were located in another State, and | 
in which cases the State where such in- 
tangibles were located sought to subject 
same to an inheritance or transfer tax. 
One or two early opinions held that such 
property was subject to such local tax. 
Such opinions have been expressly, or by 
necessary implication, overruled by the 
United States Supreme Court in recent 
years, and it seems now to be the set- 
tled holding of that court that property 


sale of the completed property. 
Houston Brothers, George T. Houston, 
Philip D. Houston, Horace K. Houston, 
Docket Nos. 12052, 13104, 22007, 
22008, 22008, P 

A father was in partnership with 
his brother, The former desired to 
introduce his two sons into the firm 
as partners but the uncle would not 
consent. Held, that the father was 
taxable ‘upon his entire distributive 
share of the partnership profits, and 
held further, that the same result 
should be reached even if a subpart- 
nership were found to exist between 
the father and his sons. 

The fair market value of certain 
lands and timber on Mar. 1, 1913, 
determined from the evidence. 

An amount paid for removing cer- 
tain sprouts and brush from pre- 
viously cultivated land preparatory 
to raising a current crop of pro- 
duce, held, to be an ordinary and 
necessary expense of doing business. 

Evidence offered by respondent 
held insufficient to overcome his de- 
termination of the actual number of 
feet of timber cut during the cal- 
endar year 1919. 


Promulgated Feb. 5 


George Reisch, Petitioner, Florenz N. 
Gadert and Marie Gadert, Albert 
Reisch. Doétket Nos. 85346, 35409, 
85600. 

Deduction—Net Losses. Held, 
that the net loss of each of the peti- 
tioners for 1922 as a result of a 
loss sustained upon the sale of stock 
in that year, did not constitute a 
statutory net loss resulting from the 
operation of a trade or business reg- 
ularly carried on, within the meaning 
of section 204(a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, but instead constituted an 
isolated transaction. 


Ernest Brooks, Harold Wilson Brooks 
and Walter Douglas Brooks, Executors 
of the Estate of Ernest Augustus 
Brooks. Docket No. 32401. 

The decedent died on Oct. 31, 1924, 
a citizen of Great Britain and a resi- 
dent of Cuba. At the time of his 
death he was not engaged in busi- 
ness in the United States, but was. 
possessed of certain intangible prop- 
erty consisting of stock in a foreign 
corporation and bonds of foreign 
corporations, foreign governments, 
domestic corporations and of a do- 
mestic municipality, the paper evi- 
dences of which were located in New 


York City. Said securities were de- 
posited in part with decedent’s son 
and in part with Lawrence Turnure 
& Company, for the sole purpose of 
having the income collected and de- 
posited to the credit of the decedent. 

Held, that, with respect to said 
intangibles, the common law maxim 
mobilia sequuntur personam applies, 
and that said securities may not, 
under section 303(b) of the 1924 Rev- 
enue Act, be included in determining 
the value of that part of the dece- 
dent’s gross estate which at the time 
of his death was situated in the ‘ 
United States. 

Home Friendly Insurance Company of 
Maryland. Docket No. $2090. 

Gross Income.—The premium re- 
ceipts of a mutual life insurance 
corporation within the taxable year 
except such portion of any actual 
premium received from any individ- 
ual policyholder as is paid back or 
credited to or treated as an abate- 
ment premium of such policyholder 
within the taxable year, are prop- 
erly included in gross income. New 
York Life Inc. Co. v. Edwards, 271 
U. S. 109; Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 252. U. S. 528. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of! 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full. text: 
Gill Manufacturing Co. 
Gill Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
An overassessment of income tax 

and penalty in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1922, $29,384.06. 

The amount of $23,507.25 of the over- 
assessment results from the elimination 
of a portion of the gross income re- 
ported in the tax return filed since, after 
a field investigation and conferences 
held in the Bureau, it is determined that 
such income accrued during the taxable 
years 1920 and 1921, and was included 
in the taxable income which formed the 
basis for the determination of the cor- 
rect tax liability for such years. 
tion 233(a), Revenue Act of 1921; Ar- 
ticles 22, 23, 51 and 541, Regulations 62. 

The remission of the ad valorem pen- 
alty asserted at the time the tax was 
assessed causes the balance of the over- 
assessment amounting to $5,876.81, since 
the determination of the overassessment 
of tax results in the elimination of the 
penalty. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
Company, New York, N. Y. Overassess- 
ments of income tax in favor of the tax- 
ayer are determined as follows: 1925, 
32,885.54; 1926, $20,703.74. 


Of the overassessments the amount of ; 


$42,929.29 is due to the determination 
of the tax liability on the basis of the 
correct consolidated net incomes of the 
taxpayer and all other corporations with 
which it was affiliated during the tax- 
able years instead of on the basis on 
which the tax returns were filed which 
included the operations of only part of 
the affiliated group. Section 240, Rev- 
enue Act of 1926; Articles 631 and 635, 
Regulations 69; G. C. M. 8093 (I. R. B. 
IX-26, 3). 

The amount of $8,942.24 of the over- 
assessments results from decreases in 
the gross incomes since it is determined 
that the reported amounts of income 
from rentals included therein were over- 
stated. Section 233(a), Revenue Act of 
ae Articles 541 and 547, Regulations 


“The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $1,717.75 is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 





like promissory notes, bank deposits, 
corporate stock, and other intangibles 
or choses in action are situated for tax- 
ation purposes only in the State where 
the owner nas or nad his domicile and 
are not subject to an inheritance or 
other character of tax in any State other 
than that of the owner’s domicile, The 
basis for this holding is that such prop- 
erty being situated in the State of the 
domicile of the owner, another State, 
by taxing the same, would be imposing 
a tax on property outside of its juris- 
diction, and that would be in direct vio- 
lation of the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 
Case Law Listed 

The following are some of the cases in 
which the United States Supreme Court 
has held in accordance with the fore. 
geing, to wit: 

Blodgett v. Silverman, 227 U. S. 1; 
12 L. Ed. 749. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minne- 
sota, 280 U. S. 204; 74 L. Ed. 190. 

Baldwin et al. v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 
586; 74 L. Ed. 1056. 

Francis Beidler et al. S. C. Tax 
Commission, 75 L. Ed. 68. 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co, vy, 
Rufus A. Dowden, Commissioner of Rey- 
enue N. C, 270 U. S. 69, 70 L. Ed. 475. 

The proposal to tax the notes and de- 
posits involved in this inquiry would be 
in violation of the Federal Constitution 


Vv. 


certain interests accrued within the tax- 
able year 1926, but not deducted in the 
tax return filed for that year. Section 
234(a)(2), Revenue Act of 1926; Arti- 
cles 121 and 561, Regulations 69, 

Earl Fruit Co, 


Earl Fruit Company and affiliated com- 
panies, San Francisco, Calif. Overas- 
sessments of income and profits, taxes 


and therefore, void, as has been so fre- 
quently held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and it would be use- 
less to try to impose an inheritance tax 
on said property even if it were in ac- 
cordance with State law. Even our 
State courts adhere to this rule, for our 
Commission of Appeals. in an opinion 
approved by the Supreme Court in the 
case of the City of Waco v. Texas Lifé 
Insurance Company, 248 S. W. 315, an- 
nounces this doctrine: 

“The States have no power by taxa- 
tion to impede, burden, or in any manner 
control the operation of the Constitution 
and laws enacted by Congress to carry 
into execution powers vested in the gen- 
eral Government.” 

I, therefore, beg to advise you that 
the notes and bank deposits described in 
the statement above and involved in your 
inquiry, are not subject to a State in- 
heritance tax, and no effort should be 
made by the State to subject them 
thereto. 


Sec- | 


‘and penalties in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1918, $17,- 
| 223.76; 1919, $9,286.03, 

| The amount of $11,334.12 included it 
| the above overassessment for the year 
| 1918 is due to the allowance of a deduc- 
| tion from the reported income of a loss 
sustained from the sale of certain as- 
sets erroneously deducted from gross in- 
| come for the year 1920. After thorough 
| field investigation and comprehensive re- 
view in the Bureau, it is determined that 
, the loss was actually sustained in the 
former year. Revision is made accord- 
ingly. Section 234(a)(4), Revenue Act 
of 1918. 

The amount of $3,016.94 of the above 
‘overassessment for the year 1918 and 
$2,934.08 of the overassessment for the 
year 1919 result from the allowance of 
additional deductions for depreciation, 
since after careful examination eé the 
| taxpayer’s, books of accounts and rec- 
}ords, and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that the amounts 
claimed on the tax returns were less 
than the reasonable deductions to which 
the taxpayer is entitled under the pro- 
visions of Section 234(a)(7) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. Articles 161 and 561, 
Regulations 45. 

The determination of the tax liability 
for the year 1919 on the basis of the con- 
solidated net income and invested capi- 
tal of the taxpayer and four other cor- 
porations which filed separate returns 
originally, causes $4,875.52 of the over- 
jassessment for that year, since investi- 
| gation discloses that substantially all of 
the capital stock of the corporations was 
|}owned and controlled by closely related 
interests. Section 240(b)(1), Revenue 
Act of 1918, Article 633, Regulations 45, 

Of the above overassessment for 1919, 
the amount of $483.95 represents an ad- 
ditional deduction allowed for compen- 


it is determined that the amount was 


| 
‘Customs Decisions 


On Imported Cloth 


Cloth Included in Rulings 


, New York, Feb. 5.—The tariff rates on 
filled or coated cotton cloth and on water- 
proof cloth, in chief value of cotton, are 
| reduced in decisions by the United States 
Customs Court, just announced. 

The fille or coated cotton cloth, im- 
ported by Henry Kayser & Fils, Inc., et 
al., was assessed by the collector at the 
rate of 5 cents per square yard and 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
907, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Kinche- 
loe finds that duty should have been 
taken at only 3 cents per square yard 
and 20 per cent ad valorem, under the 
Same paragraph. (Protests 350443.-G- 
45846-28, etc.) 

The waterproof cloth, in chief value 
of cotton, was assesséd by the customs 
appraising officers at the rate of 40 per 
cént ad valorém, under paragraph 921, 
Tariff Act of 1922. The court concludes 
that the rate should have been 5 cents 
per square yard and 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 907 of the 
1922 law. (Protest 415625-G-650-30,) 

The T. D. Downing Co., of Boston, has 
won a decision from the court on the 
classification of imported scarfs and 
shawls, made of wool in imitation of 
lace. Duty was imposed, upon entry, 
at the rate of 45 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1114, Tariff Act of 1922, he court 
fixes duty at 75 per cent ad valorem, 
under the latter part of paragraph 1430, 
Tariff Act of 1922, as scalloped articles. 
(Protest 115524-G-13441.) 





sation paid for services rendered, since | 
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Statistics Furnished by Federal Agency Include Produc- 
tion, Consumption and Existing Stocks 


Not to Bar Action 


Lack of Verification of Ap- 
peal Found Not to Prevent 


Review of Decision of 
Tax Board 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit has refused to dismiss a 

tition to review a decision of the 

oard of Tax Appeals on the ground that 
the petition to the Board was not prop- 
erly verified. 


Davip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, 


v. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF FRESNO, CALIF. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6129. 

Upon petition to review an order of the 

ard of Tax Appeals. 

Before RUDKIN and WILBUR, Circuit 

Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 26, 1931 

Per CurIAM.—The respondent has in- 
terposed a motion to dismiss the peti- 
tion for review, for the reason that the 
pétition for appeal from the determina- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to the Board of Tax Appeals 
was not properly verified, and for the 
further reason that the respondent was 
dissolved at thé time the appeal was 
prosécuted. The motion is without 
merit. 


In discussing a defective verification 
to a petition, in Leidigh Carriage Co. 
v. sonar 95 F. 637, 641, Judge Taft 
said: 

“The second objection embodied in the 
second and sixth assignments of error 
is that the petition and application were 
not properly verified. The petition and 
application were, as we have seen, signed 
in the names of the petitioners by the 
attorneys, and there was a verification 
showing that these attorneys were at- 
torneys of record, and that the facts 
were true. We do not propose to pass 
upon the question whether this petition 
was verified in propér form. The peti- 
tion was answered by all the parties in 
interest, without any objection to its, 
form. We have not the slightest doubt 
that, under any systém of pleading, such 
a pleading to the merits waives all for- 
mal or modal matters. A verification of 
the petition is certainly a formal or 
modal matter, and does not reach to the 
jurisdiction.” 

Nor was the respondent dissolved at 
the time the appeal from the determina- 
tion of the Commissioner of internal 
Revenue was taken. (Nation Bank v. 
Insurance Co., 104 U. S. 54; Steward v. 
Bank, 27 F. (2d) 224, 226.) 

The motion to dismiss is therefore de- 
nied, and the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals is reversed on the author- 
ity of Com’r. of Internal Revenue v. 
Bank of Italy, just decided. 


erroneously omitted in the tax return. 
Section 234(a)(1), Articles 101 and 5661, 
Regulatiéns 45. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $3,865.18 represents 
jad valorem penalties asserted in connec- 
tion with prior assessments of deficien- 
cies in taxes for the years 1918 and 1919 
as the result of a prior audit, since af- 
ter careful investigation and considera- 
tion of all of the relevant facts and cir- 
cumstances it is determined that the 
penalty was erroneously assessed. 

Estate of Eliza W. White 


Estate of Eliza W. White, Waldron 
Kintzing Post et al., executors, New 
York, N. Y: An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $196,721.64. 

Of the overassessment $194,905.77 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 representing the amount 
of State inheritance and transfer taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,815.87 results from the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 


Your Income Tax 


| 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


INCOME TAX FACTS 


Failure to understand that section of 
the revenue act which relates to tne 
apportionment vf the personal exemp- 
tion of persons who were married dur- 
ing the taxable year has résulted in 
numerous efrors in income-tax returns, 


payer. 

The act provides that if the marital 
status of a taxpayer changes during the 
year, his personal exemption shall be 
determined by apportionment in accord- 
ance with the number of months he 
was single or married. The fractional 
art of a month is disregarded, unless 
it amounts to more than half a month, 
in which case it is considered a month. 

For example, a couple married on 
October 14, 1930, may file a joint return 
and claim an exemption of $3,125, 
which is 9-12 of $1,500 or $1,125, for the 
husband while single, plus 9-12 of $1,500 
for the wife while single, plus 8-12 of 
the $3,500 for the terled they were mar- 
ried, Should they file separate returns, 
each is ‘entitled to an exemption of 
$1,562.50, which is 9-12 of $1,500 plus % 
of 3-12 of. $3,500. 

In no instance may the total personal 
exemption allowed husband and wife 

together on the last day of the 





ying. t 
taxable year exceed $3,500, irrespective | p 


of whether separate returns are filed 
or not. If. for example, a person mar- 
ried on October 14 was from January 1 
to October 14 the head of a family, he 
or shé would be allowed a total exemp- 
tion of $8,500, and the other spouse, 
though single during that peried, would 
be allowed no exemption. 

The provision relating to apportion- 
ment of the personal exemption applies 
also to the head of a family. A tax- 
payer who on October 14, ceased to be 
the head of a family—the support in 
one household of one or more relatives 
having been discontinued—is_ entitled 
to an exemption of $3,000, which is 9-12 
of $3,500 plus 9-12 of $1,.00. 

With respect to the $400 credit for a 
dependent, the taxpayer’s status on the 
last day of the taxable year determines 
this credit, If his support of such de- 
pendent ceased before the end of the 
taxable year, he is not entitled to this 
credit, 


usually to the disadvantage of the tax- ! 


Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Foreign Trade. 
By P. W. 


Barker, 


Assistant Chief, Rubber Division, Bureau.of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


E Rubber Division, one of the 

commodity service stations of the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was organized in August, 
1921, at the insistence of and with 
the best counsel from the rubber in- 
dustry which it serves. It has never 
lost sight of the fact it is the repre- 
sentative of the industry in the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washigton. 

Its major services, appropriately, 
may be enumerated as: (1) Promotion 
of export trade, and (2) domestic 
services. In a former article in this 
series the Domestic Commerce work 
of the Division has been set forth. 
Services in behalf of crude rubber, also, 
have become a very important and 
vital phase of the work of the division 
owing to the general interest of the 
public at large in this very useful 
and unsual commodity. 

After the organization of the Rubber 
Division and the completion of a sur- 
vey of the preliminary requirements 
of the rubber manufacturing com- 
panies actively interested in foreign 
trade, the chief of the division made 
an investigation of European countries 
to study the foreign competition of- 
fered American-made rubber products. 
The results of this European trip were 
published in various forms and made 
readily available to those companies 
in a position to engage in foreign trade. 

* ~ *« 

ofAT THIS time, in cooperation with 

~ the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., foreign language editions 
of a booklet on straight-side tires for 
automobiles were distributed very 
widely throughout the world. This 
booklet described the benefits accruing 
to motorists using straight-side tires, 
a tire in.the manufacture of which, 
American tire companies held the: ad- 
vantage over foreigners. The common 
world-wide acceptance of this type of 
tire is sufficient proof of the wisdom 
of that early campaign. 

The next important step in the. 
work of the Division in the promo- 
tion of export trade was known as thé 
monograph service. Loose-leaf book- 
lets, covering pertinent statistics and 
facts affecting foreign markets for all 
classes of rubber products, were placed 
in the hands of export managers of 
American rubber companies. This 
service was subject to annual revision 
and corrections were made ih ordér 
‘to keep the data current. 

Among other foreign-trade achieve- 
ments may be mentioned the compila- 
tion (in cooperation with the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division) of lists of 
prospective importers and dealers in 
American rubber products in foreign 
countries, hundreds of which.were dis- 
tributed to American rubber com- 
panies. 

The preparation and publication of 
a loose-leaf Tariff Manual (conjointly 
with the Division of Foreign Tariffs), 
which gave explanatory notes and the 
exact rates of duty applying to rub- 
ber products when imported into every 
country of the world, was a note- 
worthy cornetiiees. The rubber 
industry was the first industry to have 
such @ comprehensive Tariff Manual, 
and, being revised monthly, the book 
has constantly been kept up to date 
in its information. 

Monthly statistical statements, show- 
ing the destination, quantity, and value 
of American rubber a exoprts, 
are compiled regularly by an expert in 
the ‘Rubber Division in cooperation 
with the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau. The American exporter has 
come to depend upon this service for 
accurate information regarding world 
markets. 

* ” * 
HE examples of cooperation be- 
tween the Rubber Division and the 
other divisions of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce are only 
a few examples of the efforts of the 


sec, 4921, 


| 1092400, E. Rynearson, Meter box, D. C.,! 
|M. D. Ga. (Macon), Doc. E 66, Dallas Foun- | 
| dry et al. v. J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. De-| 
4 for defendant Nov. 26, 1930. : | 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, D. C., E. D, Mich. | 
(Detroit), Doc. E 3652, Claude Neon Lights, | 
| Ine., et al. v. W. A. Pungs et al. (Flasher | 
Service Co.). Dismissed under equity rule | 
57 (notice Jan, 10, 1931). (To correct er-| 
ror in previous report.) Same, D. C., 8, D.| 
Calif: (Los Angeles), Doc. E Q-48-J, Claude | 
|Neon Electrical Products, Inc., v. Neosign | 
Co. et al. Patent held valid and infringed 
| Jan. 5, 1981. 

1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of antisep- 
ticizing water, D. C. R. 1., Doc, 262, Elec- 
tro Bleaching Gas Co. et al. v. The Pas- 
coag Water Ce. Decree for defendant Dec. 
22, 1930. 

1170428, C. Dressler, Oven suitable for 
use in the manufacture of tiles, bricks, pot- 
tery. ete., filed Jan, 5, 1931, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 3624, Swindell Dressler 
Corp, v. H. M. Robertson et al. 

1235319, J, Huether, Tapeing machine, ap- 
peal filed Aug. 15, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
ioc. —, Corrugating Machinery Corp. et al. 
v. Empire Corrugated Container Corp. De- 
cree affirmed (notice Jan. 5, 1931). 

1294733, E. Wéigele, Guide rail oiler, ap- 
Bee filed Aug. 9, 1980, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 





oc. 4472, R. W. Bristol (Atlas Elevator 

evices Co.) v. Otis Elevaétér Co. 

1408205, C. A. Snider, Revolving swing, 
filed Jan. 2, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ala. (Birming- 
ham), Doe. 696, C. A. Snider v. H. W. Hill 
Shows, Inc., et al. 

1408499, Casterline & Brien, filed Jan. 
5, 1981, D. C.. N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doe, E 2747, Handy Roll Co. v. General Ap- 

liance Corp. et al. 

1477648, J. T. Huston, Peanut shelling ma- 
chine, D .C., M. D. Ga. (Americus), Doc. 
E 14, C. R. Medley et al’ v. Tomlin-Harris 
Machine Co. Defendants enjoined Nov. 22, ' 
1928. 

1519348. (See 1732814.) 

1521621, W. P.. Hammond, Combined rear- 
view mirror and timepiece, filed Jan. 7, 
1931, D. C.,, S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 67/197, L. 
L. Hammond et al. v. Cornioley & Co., Inc. 

1539922, O. C. Thompson, Machine for use 
in making boxes, filed May 21, 1930, D. C., 
M. D. Ga. (Macon), Doe, 92, Wirebounds 





In the next of this series of articles on 
issue of Feb. ?, Arthur B. Butman, Chief, 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 4 
meree, tells how the Division serves the manufacturers of leather goods. 
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Notices of Patent Suits 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
ose R. S.. as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


Rubber Division to serve the exporter 
of rubber products. Wherever possible, 
the facilities of other divisions in the 
Government Departments are brought 
to serve in a similar manner. 

The last 25 vears have been mo- 
mentous ones in the development of 
automotive transportation, and rubber 
has played a leading role in that de- 
velopment. In the last seven years, 
especially, almost every American 
citizen has become conversant with 
the dependability of the automobile 
upon the world’s rubber supply, for 
every fifth person in this country is 
the owner of an automobile and 
therefore the periodical purchaser of 
rubber tires. 

The Rubber Division, through its 
various activities, has done much to 
develop and to heighten national con- 
sciousness as to the situation in rub- 
ber. Services to manufacturers, im- 
porters, and crude rubber dealers and 
brokers include furnishing immediate 
statistics concerning United States 
rubber imports; world rubber produc- 
tion, consumption, and stocks; rubber 
production — throughout the 
world; and current news affecting 
world trade in the commodity. 

A complete series of seven reports 
on the rubber producing possibilities 
of foreign areas was prepared and pub- 
lished by the Division as a result of 
the crude-rubber survey authorized by 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. These re- 
ports consist of 1,625 pages of printed 
data, and it is generally recognized 
that they constitute an invaluable 
source of information on the subject. 
Investigations on which these reports 
are based were made by special ex- 
perts employed by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and directed, by the Rubber Di- 
vision. Each report contains informa- 
tion concerning the various factors 
which necessarily need to be consid- 
ered by a company planning to en- 
gage in plantation production of crude 
rubber, such as conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, rainfall, labor, attitude of gov- 
etnments toward American plantation 
investments, etc. 

* * - 


AN IMPORTANT service, established 
through cooperation of the De- 
partment of State, to enable the rub- 
ber trade to estimate future arrivals 
of rubber at United States ports, con- 
sits of weekly cable reports stating 
the amount of rubber invoiced for 
shipment to the United States in chief 
producing and rubber-trading centers. 
This statistical service is placed on 
the desks of New York rubber traders 
on every Tuesday morning, before the 
opening of the Rubber Exchange. 

The weekly “Crude Rubber News 
Letter” of the Division is a very pop- 
ular service. This is shown by the fact 
that about 1,000 copies of each issue 
are distributed. Brief reviews of mar- 
ket developments and trade tendencies, 
as well as current developments re- 
garding attempts at restriction of out- 
put, and statistics of acreage planted 
to rubber, world production, world con- 
sumption, and stocks, are thus made 
immediately available to the industry. 

The success ** the activities of the 
Division are reflected in the fact that 
in 1921 (the date of organiaztion of 
the Division) United States exports 
of rubber manufactures amounted to 

$30,786,213, while in 1927 the figure 
had grown to $69,593,121, an increase 
of 126 per cent. By 1929 the figure 
had again increased, to $80,721,664, 
an increase of about 16 per cent in 
the last two years. - 

Articles prepared by the Division are 
widely quoted in the rubber press in 
this country and abroad, and several 
of the crude rubber surveys have been 


translated and published by foreign | 
governments for the instruction of | 


their rubber plantation interests. 


“Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures 
Department of Com- 


Patents Co. et al. v. Maxwell Bros., Inc. 

1541714, W. M. Humbert, Battery sep- 
arator plate machine, filed Dec. 30, 1930, 
D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 9167, W. M. 
Humbert v. The Evans Auto Loading Co., 
Inc. 

1570368, C, C. Zeh, Decorating glass sur- 
faces, filed Jan. 10, 1931, D, C., 8. D. Ohio, 
W. Div., Doe. BE 716, Zeh, Inc., v. The Cin- 
cinnati Advertising Products Co. 


1610842, D. H. Young, Toothed implement, | 


D. C, N. D. Iowa (Cedar Rapids), Doc, 
122, D. H. Young et al. v. F. W. Yeoman 
et al. Dismisscd Dee, 31, 1930. 

1618124, L. A. Foote, System of accrual 
accounting, filed Dec. 23, 1980, D. C., N. D. 
Calif, (San Francis¢o), Doc. E 2744-K, The 
Foot@ Adap-Table Systems Co. et al. v, City 
National Bank. ; 

1628279, Schmidt & Krieger, Sensitive 
layer On a suitable base and oge of 
making same, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
48/198, Kall & Co. v. C. Bruning Co., Inc. 
Dismissed without peareetss Jan. 5, 1931. 

1652561, A. 0. Dady, Ironing machine, 
1656656, Anderson & Janda, same, 1762605, 
same, Table structure, filed Dec. 24, 1930, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 3622, Conlon 
Corp. v. The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 

1656656, (See 1652561.) 

1658804, L. L, Jones, Capacitive couplin; 
control system, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 10916, 
L. L. Jones v. Walthal Electric Corp. De- 
cree affirmed (notice Jan. 5, 1931). 

1669937, W. Hertzberg, Mop mounting, D. 
C., $. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 47/40, W. Hertzberg, 
v. N. Yabroff, et al. (Globe Brush Mfg. Co.). 
Decree for plaintiff Jan. 2, 1931. y 

1670082, D. M. Solenberger, Piston ring, 
appeal filed Dee. 31, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Oe. 
Doc. 11262, The Simplex Piston Ring Co. 0 
America, Inc, v. Horton-Gallo Creamer Co. 

1724249, E. E. Baldwin, Marcel hair waver, 
filed Nov. 24, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 10195, E. E. Baldwin, et al. v. A. A. 
Nudelman, et al. 


1729407, L. Stevens, Acoustic diaphragm, | 
| filed Dee, 9, 1980, D. C,, N. D. Ill, E, Div., 


Doc. 10214, Stevens Mfg. Corp. v. United 
Pressed Products Co. 

1734568, W. S. Elters, Radiator hood, filed 
Sept. 17, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc, 
10681, Gem Metal Shidld, Inc. v. Meyer 
Block, et al. 

1752013, E. C. Leach, Pike construction, 


Appeals Planned 


By Government 


Action Against Decisions on 
Duties on Seven Items Is 
Authorized by Commis- 
sioner Eble 


Authority to appeal to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
|peals seven decisions of the United 
States Customs Court adverse to the 
Government was given the Assistant At- 
torney General in New York by the Com- 
missioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, in 
instructions just made public. 

A decision of the Customs Court, hold- 
ing that merchandise invoiced as “koda- 
color filter adapters” is dutiable as parts 
of a camera at 20 per cent ad valorem, 
instead of the 45 per cent ad valorem 
classification of the customs officer, is 
one of the seven rulings séught to be 
reviewed. Other decisions on which ap- 
plications for review are authorized are: 


Shampoo Materal 

That powder or shampoo material im- 
ported in envelopes is dutiable at 75 
per cent ad valorem as a toilet prepara- 
tion used as applications to the hair or 
skin, but which the court held dutiable 
under the provision for “all other soap” 
jat 15 per cent ad valorem. 


That exposed and developed film neg- 
ative depicting scenes in “Ben: Hur,” the 
film having been developed in Italy, is 
dutiable at the rate of 3 cents per linear 
foot, whereas the court held it properly 
dutiable at 1 per cent. 


That the book entitled “The Child’s Bi- 
ble” classified at 15 per cent ad valorem, 
is dutiable at that rate, as against the 
decision of the court that it was entitled 
to free entry as a Bible. 


Duty on Unhemmed Mufflers 


That certain unhemmed mufflers of cot- 
ton and wool are dutiable as items with 
cotion as chief value, whereas the court 
held them properly dutiable as cotton 
cloth. 

That certain articles-of bone, carved 
and colored to represent small roses to 
be used in manufacture of jewelry were 
classified as unfinished jewelry, whereas 
the court held them dutiable at 25 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘ 

The seventh decision to be appealed 
from involves the classification of mer- 
chandise described as parts of wire draw- 
ing machines. 


Committee Is Sought 
To Study Ohio Taxes 





Governor Is Requested to Ap- 
point Three Members 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 5. 
A small committee to recommend a 
tax plan for consideration by the Taxa- 
tion Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate was urged by State Senator Robert 
A. Taft (Rep.), in a recent statement. 
A committee of three from the Senate 
three from the House and three appointed 
by the Governor would be the best way 
to proceed, Mr. Taft said. If the Gov- 
ernor refuses to appoint three members 
of the Committee, the Committee of six 
can proceed under the terms of a:resolu- 
tion which has been introduced, he ex- 

plained. 


“The question of the revision of the 
taxation system of Ohio is the most im- 
portant issue before this General As- 
sembly and before the people of Ohio 
today,” Mr. Taft said. “It is a most 
difficult and complicated subject, and 
must be worked out in the first instance 


by a small committee, assisted by the. 


most expert draftsmen they can employ. 
The resolution requires that they report 
in 60 days. It is a short time, but I 
think it can be done as to that portion 
of the problem relating to the taxation 
of intangibles. ’ 


“Fortunately nearly all the facts have 
been gathered by the research division 
of the Governor’s Taxation Committee, 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, the 
Ohio Institution, and other private 
groups, and are available for our com- 
mittee. I believe that a small commit- 
| tee is essential at this time. This com- 
| mittee is instructed to draft and recom- 
mend a tax plan for consideration by 
the Taxation Committees of thé House 
and Senate. In order that those com- 
mittees may not be tied down to the 
recommended plan, the special commit- 
tee is instructed to draft alternative bills 
for other systems of taxation.” 

Ny | 
D. C., S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc, 1274, 
Leach Co, v. Columbus Handle & Tool Corp. 
Dismissed without prejudice Dec. 29, 1930. 

1761034, H. S. Gillett, Tube, filed Oct. 20, 
1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doc. 10102, E, 
J. Elting, et al. v. Albany Steel & Brass 
Corp., et al. 

1762605. (See 1652561.) 

1768462, A. H. Dixon, et al., Method of 
making shredders, 1768463, same, Shredder, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 1072, 
Rapid Mfg. Co, v. H. W. Kramer (Nu Wa 
Mfg. Co.). Dismissed (notice Dec, 13, 1980), 

1768463. (See 1768462.) 

1772088, H. A. Sallop, Fastener device, D, 
c., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. E 56/291, Auto-Matie 
Patents Corp. et al. v. Wil-Fry Corp. Con- 
sent and order of discontinuance Jan. 6, 
1931. 


1774913, W. J. Campbell, Slicing machine, 
filed Sept. 11, 1980, D. C., N. D. IL, ] Div., 
Doc. 10027, American Slicing Machine Co, 
v, Cincinnati Time Recorder Cz. 

1779198, D. Silberman, Garment fastening 
tape, filed Dec. 30, 1930, D, C., 8. BD. N. Yy 
Doc. E 57/163, Waldes Koh-l-Noer, ire, 
v. L. M. Rabinowitz & Co., Ine. 

1779966, A. A. English, Razor blade sha 
ener, filed Nov. 29, 1930, D, C., N. D. Tl, 
E, Div., Doc, 20208, A. A. English v. Vie- 

A. 


tor Levy et al. 
Des. 76586, Des. 75567, A. R. Kanne, la 
. Ne Wee 
Inc., v, 





body, filed Aug. 8, 1928, D. C., 8S. D 
Doe. E 46/182, Kanne & Bessant, 
E. Laudell et al. 

Des. 75567. (See Des. 75566.) : 

Des. 82416, Des. 82418, F. W. Ellington, 
Shoe, D. C., $. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 56/809, 
man, Inc., v. A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 
sent decree for plaintiff Dec. 20, 1930. 

Des. 82418 (See Des. 82416.) 

T. M. 46225, T. M. 75501, The C. H. Phil- 
lips Chemical Co., Preparation of magnesia, 
appeal filed Dec. 26, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir, 
Doe. —, MeKesson & Robbins, Inc., v. C. H, 
Phillips Chemical Co., Inc, 

T. M. 51990, J. B. Stetson Co., head eats 
filed Nov. 7, 1930, D. C., N. D. UL, E. Div, 
Doe. 10147, J. B. Stetson Co. v. J. ‘Labinger 
et al, 

T. M. 75501. (See T. M. 46225.) : 

T. M. 155002, J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., Gine 
ger ale, filed Oct. 9, 1930, D. C., N. D. Th, 
E. Div., Doe, 10071, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., v. A. Mulvihill et al. 

T. M. 169281, The Air Way Co. 
cleaner, filed Oct. 15, 1980, D. © 


Con- 





Appliance Corp. v. Illinois Bell 
Co. et al. 
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Ill, E. Div., Doe. 10086, Atr-Way Mlectrla x 
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Federal Officers 


Games of Chance 
Investigated by 





Several Thousand Rulings 
Issued in 1930 by Post 
Office on Use of Mails for 
Alleged Lotteries 





Promoters of lotteries attempt to use 
two departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry out their schemes, accord- 
ing to oral statements Feb. 4 in behalf 
of the Department of the Treasury and 
the Post Office Department. 

The use of the Treasury’s daily net 
balance in a lottery termed the “num- 
bers game,” however, concerns in no way 
the Department, although several sugges- 
tions for modification of the Daily Treas- 
ury Statement, containing this figure, 
have been offered, it was said. 

The Post Office Department in 1930 
issued several thousands of rulings in 
cases against lotteries and similar enter- 
prises which attempted to use the mails 
to promote their plans, Horace J. Don- 
nelly, Solicitor of the Department, said. 


No Change Contemplated 
The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 


Treasury, has decided against 


that the net balance figure has been) 


rematurely given out to the benefit of | 


hose gambling on the figures, have been 


received, it was said, with the sugges-| * i 
| To Require Relocation of | 


tion that the time for the official release 
of the statement be changed. Another 
suggestion has been that the Treasury 
discontinue entirely the issuance of a} 
daily statement as a means of curbing 
the lottery. 


The daily statement now is released | 
at the beginning of the business day to} 
the press. It is compiled by the De- 
partment, however, on the preceding day, | 
and dispatched to the Government Print- | 
ing Office. It was explained that one| 
recommendation from within the Depart-| 
ment was that the statement be released 
to the press before it is sent to the! 
Printing Offige, in “proof” form, and in 
that way guard against any “leaks” be- 
fore the announcement is made public. | 

The following additional information| 
— at the Post Office Depart- | 
ment: 


Every kind, of so-called contest and} 
prize scheme’ was represented and in| 
some cases the collection and distribu-| 
tion of large sums of money in cash) 
prizes were involved in the Post Office 
rulings. The skillful concealment of the| 
lottery elements, often ingeniously de-| 
vised, and the evasion of the law in the 
conduct of these enterprises, Mr. Don-| 





nelly said, was sought to be achieved? 


by the cleverly conceived and arranged | 
plans of their promoters. 


The transmission in the mails of all 
matter concerning any lottery, gift en-| 
terprise, or similar scheme offering| 
prizes, dependent in whole or in part) 
upon lot or chance is forbidden under | 
18 United States Code, 336. 


Controls Widespread 


Many of the propositions considered 
by the Post Office Department during | 
the past fiscal year originated in en-| 
terprises conducted by newspapers and| 
merchants organizations in small com- 
munities, although a number of the large 
business concerns of the country launched 
advertising campaigns which involved 
the mailing of advertising literature con- | 
taining offers of prizes. 


In an appreciable number of instances 

this matter proved unmailable. Some 
of these contests were basically unlaw- 
ful and matter pertaining to them could 
not be changed so as to be acceptable for 
mailing. 
_ The country was flooded with adver-| 
tisements of straight-out money lotteries 
from abroad, and during the year 90 
fraud orders were issued against for- | 
eign lottery agents, the effect of which | 
was to prevent the sending out of this 
country of mail addressed to such agents 
and to stop certification of money orders 
drawn in favor of them. 





- | 
Control of Utilities | 
By States Sought 





Measure Offered in Bay State 
To Memorialize Congress 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Bosion, Feb. 5. 


A proposal to memorialize Congress | 


“in favor of restoring to the States the 


right to regulate and control local pub-| 


lic utilities’ has been offered in the 
House by Representative Leo M. Bir- 
mingham, of Boston (H. 1150). The pro- 
posed resolutions follow in iull text: 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massa- 


chusetts finds that its established method | 


of regulation and control of its public 
utilities is threatened by the existing 
right to seek in the Federal courts in- 
junctions restraining the enforcement of 
the orders of its department of public 
utilities; and 

Whereas, the laws and the courts of 
this commonwealth are fully adequate 
to protect the rights of public utility 
companies, including such rights as may 
be guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and 

Whereas, local self-government is a 
fundamental of democracy of great and 
increasing importance; and 

Whereas, there are pending before the 
Federal Congress measures designed to 
protect the people of this State by pre- 
venting the interference by the Federal 
courts other than the Supreme Court 
of the United States in matters involv- 
ing the regulation of local public utili- 
ties, and to place the control of such 
local utilities in the first instance in the 
courts and duly constituted agencies of 
the locality affected; be it 

Resolved, that the Congress of the 


Receipts Decline 


At Panama Canal 





Number of Vessels Passing 


Through in January Lower 
Than Year Before 





Tolls of $2,108,140,42 were collected 
from 476 commercial vessels that trans- 
ited the Panama Canal during January, 


1931, as compared with $2,360,211.24 
collected from the 581 such vessels pass- 
ing through the Canal in the correspond- 
ing month of 1930, according to a radio- 
gram received by the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, from the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, Col. Harry Bur- 
gess, and made public Feb. 5 by the 
Department of War. 


lected from 2,890 commercial vessels 
that transited the Canal during the last 
five months of 1930 and January of 
this year, as compared with $13,929,- 
| 263.03 collected from 3,206 such vesse!s 
transiting the Canal during the corre- 
sponding period of 1929 and 1930. 
Three launches that transited the Ce- 
nal in January, 1931, paid $16.77 in 


Burgess. 


Electric Utility Asks 





| Review of Test Case 


Ogden L. Mills, it was declared at the} 
any | 
change in the present system. Reports | 





By Supreme Court 





} 


Right of City of Philadelphia 


Conduits Without Com- 
pensation Is at Issue 





Review of its test case against the! 
City of Philadelphia has just been asked | 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany for a determination of its rights 
to compensation growing out of the com- 
pelled removal of conduits to make way 
for the Philadelphia City-constructed 
Broad Street subway. 

The action was brought as a test case 
for the purpose of securing a judicial 
determination of the right of the city to 
require the Electric Company to remove 
and relocate without compensation its 
conduits and wires laid in Broad Street, 
involving generally the demolition and 
destruction thereof, in order to permit 
the city to construct the subway, it is 
declared in the Electric Company’s state- 
ment of jurisdiction in the case docketed 
in the court as Philadelphia Electric 
Company v. City of Philadelphia, No. | 

Franchise Granted 

The statement points out that the com- 
pany by legislative grant and city con- 
sent, acquired the right, franchises and 
privilege of entering upon the streets | 
of the city for the purpose of erecting 
and maintaining apparatus for supply- 
ing light, heat and power by electricity. 
| The only limitation, it is stated, regarded | 


jcompliance with future ordinances reg- | 
julating construction, maintenance and} 


extension of conduits, poles, wires and 
license charges. The act granting this 
franchise was passed in 1902. 


In 1913 the city, by legislative enact- | 


|ment, was given the right to construct} Jumbia, 


subways, and under authority of that} 
law began the Broad Street subway, or-| 


|dering the company to remove its con-| Alaska Road Commission, Major Mal-| 


duits at its own expense. After pro-| 


| test the removal was undertaken by. the! 


necessity of potential service interrup-| 
tion caused by the subway work. | 

The company contends that the Leg- 
islature was without power to vitiate 
its practically unconditional franchise} 
by purporting to enable the removal re- 
quirements at company expense. 

The suit, it is noted, was instituted | 
to recover damages incident to the re-| 
moval, the amount involved being $5,- 
456. Though this amount was stipulated 
by agreement of counsel, the jurisdic- 
tional statement points out that the dis- 
senting opinion of the State supreme 
court, denying recovery, notes that the 
damage to the various structures in- 
volved in the city’s current subway 


projects coupled with the expense neces- | 
sary to their repair, reconstruction, re- 
location and maintenance “will run into} 
millions of dollars.” 





Rate Decision 
Announced 


By the LC.C. | 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on Feb. 5 made public a rate decision 
which is summarized as follows: | 
_No. 21859.—Martha Mills v. Central of | 
Georgia Railway. Rate on asphalt shingles, | 
| in carloads, from New Orleans, La., to} 
| Thomaston, Ga., found unreasonable. Repa-| 
ration awarded, 
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| Rate Complaints 


total of $12,825,397.71 was col-| 


tolls, according to the report of Colonel 


land Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Wash- 
| ington, cooperated in procuring the pas-| 
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anternational Commission, 
Pacific-Yukon Highway. 
The map shows the proposed route 


of the Pacific-Yukon Highway 
from Seattle, Wash., through 
Canada to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Sections of road already con- 
structed along the right of way 
and connecting links proposed for 
completing the line of communi- 
cation are indicated. Above is 
shown a bridge over the Frazier 
River, at Hope, B. C., near the 
Canadian-United States border 
within the area of constructed 
highway. Ernest Walker Sawyer, 
representing the Secretary of the 
Interior as a member of the 
American section of the Interna- 
tional Commission, recently re- 
turned from Alaska, where, by 
airplane and other means of 
travel, he studied the various 
routes proposed for the Alaska 
end of the highway. Congress 
has appropriated $10,000 for the 
inquiry into the feasibility of the 
project. A country rich in min- 
eral deposits would be opened to 
communication by the establish- 
ment of the Highway. 





All-metal Airships 


Reaching to Alaska Is Described) Said to Predominate 





Road Would Begin 


at Seattle, Pass Through Canada and 


End at Fairbanks 








By Ernest Walker Sawyer 


Member of International Highway Commissron 


Within the space of a year the dream 
of the Pacific-Yukon Highway has ma- 
terialized to the status of a major pro)- 
ect backed by powerful forces. nvis- 
aged as a connecting link between _the 
United States and Alaska, it has elicited 
enthusiastic support. s , 

Among notable pioneers giving impe- 
tus to the movement are the Hon. Simon 
Fraser Tolmie, Premier of British Co- 
and Donald MacDonald, locat- 
ing engineer of the Alaska Road Com- 
mission. It was the president of the 
colm Elliott, who first explained the pro-| 
posal to the writer in June, 1929. 

Subsequently, when outlined to the | 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 


Wilbur, he added his support to the} 
movement. Next, President Hoover | 
stamped his approval, and an inquiry 


into the feasibility of constructing the 
highway was sponsored before Congress. | 

Through the cooperation of Maj. Elliott 
and Members of Congress, an act car- 
rying an appropriation of $10,000 was 
approved May 15, 1930, in which pro- | 
vision was made for the appointment by | 
President Hoover of three commissioners | 
to cooperate with representatives of the 
Dominion of Canada in studying the} 
feasibility of constructing a highway to| 
connect the northwestern part of the | 
United States with British Columbia, | 
Yukon Territory and Alaska. Delegate 
Dan A. Sutherland of Juneau, Alaska, 


sage of this act. wah 
In the meanwhile, the desirability of | 
such a highway gained wider recognition. 


of Fairbanks, and the International 
Highway Association of Yukon were 
formed definitely to promote the high- 
way. The Territory of Alaska appropri- 
ated $1,500 to assist in its promotion. 
Premier Tolmie and leaders of both po- 
liltical parties of British Columbia added 
weight to the movement in Canada. 
As a climax to the Summer’s program, | 
the premier conducted a great caravan 
through the Land of the Golden Twilight 





from Vancouver to Hazelton and back. 
The American section of the caravan 
was organized by the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce through the cooperation of 









|| _Anmnounced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has just announced complaints filed with 
|} it in rate cases, which are summarized 
|as follows: 

No. 24188, Sub. No. 1—The Li ;rain 
& Milling Co., Liberal, Kans., vote: 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Unreasonable and un- 
Just rates on carload shipments of grain 
and grain products, from Liberal, Kans. 
t. Santa Fe, N. Mex. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24218.—Yellow Pine Co, of Florida, 
*Micco, Fla., v. Florida East Coast Railway. 
Against a combination rate of $53.50 per 
car of 24,000 pounds and excess in propor- 
tion on carload shipments of lumber from 
Micco, to Tampa, via Jacksonville as un- 





Charles D. Garfield and Asahel Curtis. 
Both the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and the Canadian Automobile As- 
sociation gave enthusiastic support to 
the enterprise. The caravan was a great 
success in educating the people to the 
importance of supporting the movement. 


Magazine writers, journalists, business 


and the writer, who also is the personal 
representative of the Secretaty of the 
Interior. Since the nature of the com- 
mission involves an international mat- 
ter, it operates under the Department 
of State, but reports direct to Congress. 


Following preliminary negotiations be- 


tween the Premier of British Columbia | 


and the Canadian Minister of the In- 
terior, aerial photographs were made 
and surveys were instituted to study the 
most feasible routes. In the meanwhile 
reconnaissance work began on the Yu- 
kon section. These preliminary studies 
were in progress by October. 


The movement, therefore, had become | 


a reality. Three major steps have been 
taken: The Pacific-Yukon Highway idea 
was crystallized; a law was passed by 
the United States Congress, thereby giv- 
ing the project international recognition; 
and the preliminary survey of 500 miles 
of a proposed location is now an accom- 
plished fact. 


The road is both practicable and eco- 
nomically feasible. The important points 
in the foreground now are that the route 
is demonstrably possible, and the deter- 
mination to find a method of financing 
the project. 

It is too early to predict what plans 
will be suggested or ultimately agreed 
upon. However, the construction is war- 
ranted by the country it passes through. 
The rich Cassiar and Stiknie are alone 
sufficient to justify the construction since 
these sections are undoubtedly the most 
heavily mineralized of any sections of 
British Columbia, while the beauties of 
the Atlin are known throughout the 
world. 


Old Liberty Motors 
Still Used in Planes 


War-time Engines Gradually Be- 
ing Replaced by Army 


Although they are being replaced 
gradually, many war-time Liberty air- 
craft engines still are being used by the 
Air Corps, Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 
Chief of the Air Corps, testified Nov. 28 
and 29 before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, ac- 
cording to a report of the hearings just 
made public. 

The last airplanes equipped with Lib- 
erty engines, Gen. Fechet said, were 61 
observation planes ordered on June 29, 
1929, and on Nov. 25, 1930, there was 


men, and statesmen gave wide publicity | 0M hand a total or 7,133 motors of this 


to the proposal. Support came 
Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 

President Hoover, pursuant to the act 
authorizing a study of the proposal, - 
pointed three special commissioners Ju y 
28. These are: Major Malcolm Elliott; 
Herbert H. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, 








Monthly Statements of 


from | character. 


Since that time, it was 
pointed out at the Air Corps, a number 
of these motors have been sold to the 
Coast Guard. 

By the end of the next fiscal year it 
is expected that only 70 planes powered 
with Liberty motors will be on hand, the 
chief said, but at present 218 aircraft 








At Paris Exposition 


Many Improvements Noted 
In Planes Displayed by 
Eight Nations, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


P Commercial“irplanes predominated at 


the 12th annual Paris Aeronautical Ex- 
position, recently closed, according to in- 
formation received in the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Department of 
Commerce, and made public Feb, 5. Ex- 


| hibitions by 200 companies represented 


eight nations, it is said. 


The displays showed that there is a 
tendency to make planes with three or 
more power units to obtain greater se- 
curity, dispatches explain, and a large 
number of tri-motored planes were ex- 
hibited. Additional information made 
available at the Department follows: 


Indications that the transverse axle on | 


landing gear is being eliminated were 
seen; brakes, principally of the hydraulic 
variety, are common on both high-speed 
and large planes; shock absorbers gen- 
erally are used on both monoplanes and 
biplanes. 

All-metal construction was more gen- 
eral, particularly in the larger planes, 
and wings of only one longeron, usually 
of metal, were numerous. The tendency 
to mount engines in multimotor planes 
directly on the wing was noted and many 
planes had the engines placed in tandem| 

Refinements of various sorts were 
shown. 
sorbers, mudguards were common on all 
but special-purpose planes, tail wheels 
have replaced fixed tail skids in many 
instances, fuselage construction has been 
much simplified, and inspection and re- 


pair of important parts of certain planes | 


is simplified by the use of large re- 
movable covers which are securely held 
in place by a locking nut. 

Greater horsepower was displayed in 
the engine exhibits with the Lorraine 
and Hispano-Suiza showing complete se- 
ries from 150 to 750 and from 150 to 
1,000 respetcively. In the realization of 
greater power per unit, higher crank- 
shaft speeds are more general as are 
geared speed reducers. 





are powered with these engines. 
further expected, he added, 
Liberty motors will be worn out by the 
end of the fiscal year 1934. 

Some of these motors, Gen. Fechet ex- 
plained, are broken down in order that 
spare parts and replacements may be 
available. He said that about 159 will 
be dismantled for parts in the future and 
that 4,754 would be available “for decla- 
ration as surplus.” 

Planes equipped with Liberty engines, 
according to supplementary information 
given the House Committee, include Key- 
stone bombardment, Douglas and various 
other makes of observation, Leoning 
amphibian, Douglas basic training, and 
Douglas cargo ships. 
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Lack of Racing Airplane in Navy 


Is Aseribed to 


Budget Limitation 





Assistant Secretary Ingalls Tells Mr. LaGuardia 


That Several Years Would Be Requ 


ired 


To Develop Suitable Craft 





Development of racing planes by the 
Navy has been neglected, due to a lack 
of. funds, David S. Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
stated in a letter to Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York, replying 
to a recent inquiry by Mr. LaGuardia. 
(A summary of Mr. Ingalls’ letter was 
printed in the issue of Feb. 5.) The 
full text of the letter follows: 


Replies to Questions 
Asked by Mr. LaGuardia 


My dear Mr. LaGuardia: May I ac- 
knowledge your letter of Jan. 31 request- 
ing information with regard to American 
aviation, particularly in connection with 
the International Schneider Cup Sea- 
plane Race. It is with much pleasure 
that I appreciate the interest, helpful 
suggestions, and promises of active aid 
on your part in furthering the cause of 
this most modern and efficient weapon 
employed in our system of national de- 
fense, the airplane. 

With reference to the questions, I beg 
to leave the answer as follows: 

Q. Can you informe me why it is that 
the governnients of England, France and 
Italy have developed higher speed sea- 
planes than we have been able to do? 

(a) The question assumes that this 
Government has made a serious, earnest 





and organized effort to compete with the 
high speed seaplanes of*those countries, 
which is not true as of recent date. 
When the United States Government, 
particularly through the Navy, did seri- 
ously and earnestly compete in these 
races, it won the Schneider Cup Race 
through its naval entry. Since 1925, the 
Navy Department has found it impos- 
sible with the appropriations which it 
has secured to continue any sort of rac- 
ing program. In view of this one can 
hardly definitely conclude that this Gov- 
ernment could not under proper circum- 
stances compete favorably with other 
governments in the development of -high 
speed seaplanes. 

(b) This Government has not actually 
developed seaplanes with a speed com- 
parable to those of the governments of 
England, France. and Italy because it has 
made no effort in recent years, and no 
effort has been made because no funds 
have been available. 


Describes Method 
Of Estimating Budget 


Each year there is fixed by the Direc- 
tor of the Budget a minimum figure be- | 
yond which the naval estimates as a 
whole shall not extend. It then becomes 
necessary for the Secretary of the Navy 
to fix a figure for each Bureau and of- 
fice a total of which figures shall be 
within the limit set by the budget; con- 
tinuing further in this subdivision it 
next becomes necessary for the heads of 
the various Bureaus and offices to fix a 
limit for each subhead under his esti- 
mates and still remain within the Bu- 
reau or office limitation fixed by the 
Secretary. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is respon- 
sible under a mandate of Congress to 
complete and maintain a five-year pro- 
gram consisting of building up to and 
maintaining 1,000 useful airplanes and 
also the lighter-than-air branch consist- 
ing primarily of,two large airships. It | 
has, therefore, been necessary on the part 
of that Bureau to limit its regular ex- 
perimental estimates to rather a low 
figure, in order that the necessary funds | 
would be available to purchase and main- 
tain the aircraft of the program author- 
ized by Congress, 

The Bureau has each year submitted | 
supplemental estimates showing why | 
more money was required for experimen- 
tal purposes, but these supplemental 
estimates have not been approved, as | 
they cannot be approved withcut a cut | 
somewhere else. The supplemental esti- | 
mates for the fiscal year 1932 contain as | 
an item “high-speed plane development | 
$220,000” and carry the following ex- | 
planatory note: 

“Item 12 covers high speed develop- 
ment which the Navy cannot undertake 
at this time on account of lack of funds 
and which cannot be undertaken at this 
time without exceeding limitation of $32,- | 
000,000. It is desired to develop. high- | 
speed planes as rapidly as possible and | 
necessary funds covered by this item are | 
urgently recommended.” 

The Bureau, for the fiscal years 1928, 
1929 and 1930, made similar effcrts to | 
secure approximately similar annual ap- 
propriations for this particular purpose. 
No effort was made for the fiscal year | 
1931 because it seemed impossible to ob- 
tain such appropriation. 

Q. I would like to be informed also 
why it is that with the millions we have 
appropriated we have not one ship fit or 
capable to enter in the International 
Schneider Cup. 

Because the millions that we have ap- 





appropriated for the development or 
construction of an airplane to enter in 
the International ‘Schneider Race. With 
reference to the millions appropriated 
for the Navy Department, they have 
been devoted to the development and 
maintenance of a naval aerial fighting 
force that is today second to no other 
in the world. In support of this state- 
ment may I quote the words of Lord 
Beatty: 





“The navy (English) today is the 
most up-to-date and efficient navy in the 
world, except in one respect, and that 
is in its air equipment. The air wing 
of the U. S. Navy, owing to the single 
control exercised over the U. S. Navy, 
is far ahead of our Fleet Air Arm. They 
carry out exercises on a scale quite im- 








(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


Texas and New Orleans R. R. 





“Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Texas & Pacific Railway 


possible in our Fleet. Cooperation be- 
tween their ship-borne and shore-based 
aircraft has reached a high state of 
efficiency; with us it is nonexistent.” 
(Statement made Apr, 30, 1930.) 


May I also refer to.your attention 
the findings of the Tydings’ Committee 
enclosed. That Committee conducted an 
investigation in regard to high speed 
development in the Navy and the find- 
ings speak for themselves. I quote one 
of the several conclusions of the Com- 
mittee: 


“Your Committee also made an inves- 
tigation into the comparability of the 
fast pursuit and bombing planes of the 
United States with those of other na- 
tions. We believe from the reports sub- 
mitted that in number of planes in the 
Navy, speed of planes in the Navy and 
general bombing and fighting equipment 
that our Navy has pursuit and bombing 
planes of such number, type and speed 
as to give it parity, if not supremacy, 
with any other nation in the world.” 
(Finding on May 27, 1930.) 

It is of course unnecessary for me to 
point out that the appropriation by 
Congress of many millions for one pur- 
pose can have no effect upon the ac- 
complishment of some other purpose, and 
so the appropriation of funds specifically 
for the development and maintenance of 
a fighting force has no more bearing 
upon the development and maintenance 
of racing airplanes than have the mil- 
lions expended in the manufacture of 
say the ordinary Ford automobile to do 
with the development and maintenance 
of the automobiles that race in and win 
the National Automobile Races at In- 
dianapolis each year. 


Decrease in Funds 
For Experimental Work 


May I refer you to the appropriations 
for the Navy Department for the years 
from 1920 to date, and particularly call 
your attention to the item “Experiments 
and Developments.” I assure you that 
it is only with the funds under this par- 
ticular item that the Navy Department 
may legally proceed with any develop- 
ment or maintenance of racing craft and 
then only as a means of accomplishing 
improvement in its fighting craft. 

You will find that although aviation 
in the Navy has increased enormously 
since 1920 and the appropriations there- 
for have likewise increased, the particu- 
lar appropriation for the particular field 
of “Experiments and Developments” has 
not only not increased’ proportinately but 
has even decreased. As the importance 
of aviation in the Navy has grown, so 
has the field of development and experi- 
mentation grown, until the vast multi- 
tude of items upon which this particular 
appropriation must be annually expended 
has by its very necessity forced a parg 
tial withdrawal on the part of the Navy 
Department from the particular devel- 
opment of high speed. 

It is my firm conviction that impor- 
tant though the development of higher 
speed seaplanes may be this is not as 
important as the purpose to which the 
Navy is now applying its limited fund 
of two millions for experiment and de- 
velopment. And as explained above, un- 
der the limiting figure established each 
year by the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Navy Department is unable to provide 
the fighting air force laid down in ac- 
cordance with the program of Congress 
and at the same time devote more of its 
appropriations for this particular pvr- 
pose of experiments and development. 


| National Development 


Of Aviation Described 


Q. What has happened: to American 
aviation since 1925? 

Generally speaking, American aviation 
has been developed and maintained to a 
greater extent than aviation in any other 
country. Our military services are well- 
organized, well-equipped, and well-offi- 
cered and manned, small perhaps, but at 
least affording an excellent groundwork 
which could readily be enlarged and 
strengthened in the event of war. 

Commercially, aviation in this country 
has gone ahead until it has surpassed 
that of other countries. The fact that 
other ccuntries have developed a few 
racing planes capable of flying faster 
than the planes of this country is no 
more conclusive of the general situation 
regarding aviation in this country than 
is the fact that the British have built 
and recently driven an automobile at a 
speed infinitely greater than that of 
American-made automobiles indicative 
the general automobile industry in this 
country. 

Q. I would also like to know if the 
Navy now has a plane of sufficient speed 
to enter the next Schneider Race. 

The Navy Department has no plane of 
sufficient speed to enable it to properly 
compete in such a race. 

Q. If not, is the Department able to 
obtain such a ship if appropriations are 
made immediately available? 


Possibility of Obtaining 
Plane for Race Denied 


The Department is unable to obtain 
such a plane, regardless of the appropri- 
ations. There is insufficient time to de- 
velop and construct a plane and engine 
that could satisfactorily compete in the 
next Schneider Cup Race which is to 
take place in September of this year. As 
I have said above, the Navy Department 
has been out of the racing game since 
1925, and the development and construc- 
tion of a racing craft of the necessary 
speed wculd require the development and 
construction not merely of a plane but of 
an engine almost from the ground up. 

This is a matter requiring several 
years, rather than several months. If, 
however, appropriations were made im- 
mediately available, the Navy Depart- 
ment could obtain such a plane in time 
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United States be, and it is hereby, re-| just and unreasonable. Ask delbics: ? December Twelve Months December Twelve Months December Twelve Months for the Schneider Cup Race in 1933 if 
spectfully memoralized to aaask with ‘all No. 24219.—Cities Ten as ee 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 _| such a race is held in that year. _ 
convenient speed such legislation as will| Boston, Mass., v. Atchison Tosi a Santa | Freight revenue ....+.++++ 3,555,693 4,613,551 56,768,979 67,116,355 | 3,411,532 4,097,017 48,858,741 57,729,558 | 2,189,207 2,651,980 30,286,655 36,829,630| In this connection, may I point out 
prevent action by the Federal courts in|Fe- Against combination rate of 82.5 cents | Passenger revenue .....+.. 605,506 953,931 8,169,977 10,657,431| 601,998 —_ 907,078 8,231,023 10,333,293) 332,893 499,609 4,415,831 5,442,679 | that should the British win in 1981, they 
all cases in respect to public utilities in|?¢* 190 Pounds on shipments of natural | Total oper. rev.....+--++++ 4,654,769 6,127,511 70,956,462 85,101,340 4,466,506 5,574,668 62,104,912 74,327,964] 2,830,654 3,490,885 37,542,301 45,696,434 | will have permanently won the Schneider 
whieh local judicial authorities and local ee of tank carloads, minimum marked | Maintenance of Way. ....+. 568,056 744,405 8,908,794 11,451,655 714,041 1,049,448 — 9,529,262 11,480,231) 494,728 647,301 5,638,322 7,395,147 | Cup Trophy, and the race will be no more, 
regulatory gencies are empowered to ae ee, of car, from points in Oklahoma | Maintenance of equipment. . 493,498 1,208,678 1,288,523 16,662,153 794,361 1,258,503 11,395,377 14,456,232 489,471 647,821 6,226,466 7,801,173 | unless it be reestablished. However, may 
revent the abuse of exorbitant or con ane aoene te Fone River, Mass., as unjust Transportation expenses... 1,861,324 2,303,264 24,661,296 27,762,934] 1,461,402 1,879,264 20,361,694 23,586,633 947,788 1,184,486 12,005,451 14,144,602/T also say that it is my opinion that so 
seatory rates by a local public utility| sist order, the sotabliehane cease and de-! otal expenses incl. other... 3,276,720 4,598,532 50,125,350 59,689,154 | 3,384,662 4,640,987 46,533,489 54,904,701] 2,087,326 2,675,416 26,421,279 31,849,721 | important and outstanding an event as 
until the highest court of the States | reasonable rates ona eee of jest one Net from railroad.... 1,378,049 1,528,979 20,831,112 25,412,186! 1,081,844 933,681 15,571,423 19,428,173 743,328 815,469 11,121,022 13,846,713 | this race will be renewed or continued by 
has passed thereon;and be it further No. 24220.—Canada Dry Western Sales,|'TAx@S ..+.-+.+++++-s000% 241,305 335,594 4,203,433 5,074,190} 265,595 180,072 3,911,508 4,175,486 *71,308 190,719 1,735,692 2,248,609 | some means or other should such become 

Resolved, that certified copies of these | In¢.; Los Angeles, Calif, y, Indians Sarbat | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 591 1,163 11,262 12,571 | 1,943 1,607 22,709 44,007 2,282 2,091 11,307 16,848 | necessary this year. 4 a 
resolutions be sent by the secretary of | Belt Railroad. Acainst combination rate| Net after taxes, etc....... 1,136,153 1,192,222 16,616,477 20,325,425 814,306 762,002 11,637,206 15,208,680 812,354 622,659 9,374,023 11,586,256 In conclusion, may I again express my 
the Commonwealth to the presiding offi- of $1.22 per 100 pounds on shipments of | Net after rents...... veoee 1,128,012 1,204,555 16,702,186 20,740,161 581,089 475,156 8,425,476 11,696,691 707,628 455,984 17,235,687 8,778,383 | sincere appreciation of your interest in 
Taal hath branches of Congress, and hovonayee from Bellewood, Il., to Santa Aver. miles operated....... 5,264.72 5,314.28 5,268.76 5,315.31 4,700.22 4,729.72 4,710.19 4,729.72 1,955.62 1,954.11 1,955.62 1,994.85 |this matter and express the readiness of 
to each of the Senators and Representa- | exten Calif. |as unjust. and unreasonable Operating ratio ......s+0. 70.4 75.0 70.6 70.1 76.8 83.3 74.9 73.9 73.7 16.6 90.4 69.7 |the Department to cooperate with you in . 
So tem basa’ , Satine Sxfeeded $1.05. “Ask tor cease and | UPEraiing *Credit the best interests of our national defense, 
tives from Massachusetts. desist order, and reparation, redit, e best interests 0 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 
comes within the fourth  classifica- 
tion * * %” 

The Supreme Court of California 
(1917) in Mehaffey v. Industrial Acc. 
Com., 171 Pac. 298 (176 Cal. 711), on an 
idantical provision with section 10, supra, 
said: 

“Both subdivisions 1 and 2 contemplate 
a kind of employment which is perma- 
nent and steady, and which, for that rea- 
son, affords to an employe the possihil- 
ity, at least, of earning annually an 
amount measured by the number of 
working days in a year, estimated and 
fixe by the act at 300. Where this kind 
of wiployment is not shown to exist, the 
case falls within subdivision 3, under 
Wprich the annual earnings are to be 
taken as the sum which will ‘reasonably 
represent the average annual earning 
capacity’ * * *.” 

“Subdivision 3 * * * In this subdivision 
the arnual earning is not reached by 
multiplying the employe’s daily earnings 
by any arbitrary figure, but by ascertain- 
ing from the evidence what his earning 
capacity in fact was * * *.” 

The Supreme.Court in Utah in Uintah 
Power & Light, Company v. Indr. Com., 
189 Pac. 875, approved the “300 rule” of 
New York, Michigan and California. See, 
also, State Road Com. v. Industrial Com., 
190 Pac. 554. 

In Utah Fuel Co. v. Ind. Com., 201 Pac. 
1034, the employe worked steadily dur- 
ing four months in the Winter time and 
three to five days a week during the 
Spring and Fall, and in the Summer 
somewhat less—an average of 222 days 
a year, 

“The employment,” the court said, “is 
necessarily irregular and intermittent.” 
And further: “* * * The basis adopted 
by the Commission is unfair because it 
assumes tHat Parry could have worked 
800 days in the year, while under the un- 
disputed evidence he could only have 
worked 222 days * * *.” See, also, How- 
ard v. Texas Employers Ins. Assn., 292 
S. W. 529, on the same issue; Petroleum 
Casualty Co. v. Williams, 15 S. W. (2) 
553. The 300 day ‘standard cuts both 
Ways; it cannot be applied to the preju- 
dice of an employe who has averaged 
substantially more than 300 days, nor to 
the prejudice of an eiployer where the 
service is substantially less. 

Irreguarity of Work 

__In this case it is shown that the long- 
shoring industry is of irregular charac- 
ter. The testimony shows that the rea- 
son why many of these workmen do not 
earn higher total wages during the year 
is lack of employment as to many of 
them. The irregular character of em- 
ploywent has been judicially recognized 
by the English courts. 
1 K. B. 441; in that case Lord Justice 

letcher Moulton said, among other 

ines: 

“The workman was a casual dock la- 
borer, and there is no dispute as to the 
rate of payment which such workmen ob- 
tain during the-time that they are em- 
ployed. But the employment is a casual 
one. The men go-to the stand and are 
taken on for a job, and when that job is 
over they are discharged, and remain idle 
for a time or get engaged by some other 
employer who wants workmen.” 

See, also, Snell v. Mayor of Bristol, 2 
K. B. 291; Cue vy. Port of London Author- 
ity, 3 K. B. 892. 

In considering this issue, consideration 
should be given to departmental con- 
struction. This section has always been 
construed by the Department, in this di- 
vision at least, predicated upon the aver- 
age weekly earning capacity of the in- 
jured, and it was so considered and con- 
formed to and a weekly wage paid to 
the injured upon a basis of his earnings 
for substantially a whole year immedi- 
ately preceding the injury; and found by 
the Deputy Commissioner to be, under 
subsection (c), section 10, act, supra, 
$16.23 per week, and has been paid until! 
the pending application was made, and 
upon which the review was predicated, 

Average Earnings 

_It is obvious that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner erred in applying to this case sub- 
section (b), the injured employe not hay- 
ing worked substantially the whole year, 
although engaged in the same employ- 
ment for at least three years and availed 
himself of every opportunity afforded, 
and whose annual earnings are known, 
and @sing as a basis the average of the 
“highest earnings man” in a “similar 
class,” who worked the largest number of 
working hours and days of the preceding 
year, and paying the injured man more 

han he earned before injury, on a basis 
of more than the “highest earnings man” 
earned, when section 908 provides that 
compensation shall be based on “two- 
thirds per centum of the average weekly 
wages.” 

If claimant had been recently engaged 
as longshoreman and his previous em- 
ployment had been in another class of 
work and wage scale, his annual earnings 
in the instant work could only be deter- 
mined by the earnings of “other em- 
ployes” in the same or similar work and 
class as a basis, and the rule would apply, 
and the question then would be whether 
the “h ighest earnings man,” or the aver- 
age earnings “of other employes of the 
same or most similar class, working in 
the same or most similar employment in 
the same or neighboring locality,” shall 
be considered. And in such determina- 
tion wide discretionary powers are 
given the Deputy Commissioner. Zurich 
Gen. Acc. & Liability Ins. Co. v. Mar- 
shall, this court, May 9, 1930. 

; Little Work Available 

While the finding is that the claimant 
was subject to call, ready and willing 
and able to work, but that he was not 
called, the record shows that work was 
necessarily discontinuous, dependent upon 
certain conditions indeterminable in ad- 
vance, becausg of lack of employment, 
and, especially from the middle of May 
until the fore part of August the work 
was slack, 

‘This, from the record, appears to be a 
fixed condition. It 1s an incident of this 
employment, of which the claimant was 
advised, and the claimant took the risk 
of the recognized incidents as to the work 
jin Mormal conditions, and consideration 
must be given to that normal equation. 
This is not an employment of “clock” or 
“whistle,” but of recognized intermit- 

+ ce, with the element of discontinuous- 
he, that claimant was paia only when 


se pits Sp 


Perry v. Wright, | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 28 by Robert 
J. Ryder, investigator ot the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 5 and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. During the same period did the Ala- 
bama Power Company make any loans 
to the Southeastern Power and Light 
Company or its subsidiary, the South- 
eastern Securities Company? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. How much? A. $15,200,000. 


Q. What was the rate of interest 
charged by the Southeastern to the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A. The rate of 
interest on those loans ranged from 4.5 
per cent to 6 per cent. 


Q. What was the rate of interest 
charged by the Alabama Power Company 
on its loans to the Southeastern Com- 
panies? A. Five to 6 per cent. 

Q. What number of shares were out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1929, and who were 
the holders thereof? A. There were 3,- 
250,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing, and with the exception of 23 
directors’ shares were held by Neil A. 
Weather and Stephen A. Dawley, who 
hold the same for Southeastern Power 
& Light Company. 

Q. Are those shares still held by the 
Southwestern Power & Light Company? 
A. No. On Feb: 14, 1930, the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation acquired 
those shares by merger with the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company. 

Q. Has the Alabama Power Company 
had any construction work performed by 
a company with which it was affiliated 
in any way? A. Yes, sir. It has had 
work performed for it by the Dixie Con- 
struction Company. 

Q. When was the Dixie Construction 
Company incorporated? 

A. It was incorporated as a Delaware 
corporation Sept. 10, 1917. 

Q. When did it first engage in any 
work for the Alabama Power Company? 
A. During the year 1919. 


Corporation Formed 


For Construction Activity 

Q. By whom was the Dixie Construc- 
tion'Company controlled at that time? 
A. It was controlled by the Alabama 
Power Company. 

Q. How? A. Stock ownership. 

Q. Did the Alabama Power Company 
own all of its voting stock at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The minutes state —the company 
should arrange for certain of its engi- 
neering and construction work to be per- 
formed by an independent corporation. 
Was the Dixie Construction Company an 
independent corporation? 

A. At this time the Dixie Construction 
Company was not an independent cor- 
poration. It was merely a transfer of 
men and materials from the Alabama 
Power Company to a new company 
which was controlled by the power com- 
pany. 

Q. What was the total of the billing 


|of the Dixie. Construction Company to 


Alabama Power Company during the 
year 1929? A. $8,364,036.06. 

Q. Turning now to purchases by Ala- 
bama Power Company, how many plants 
were purchased by it during the period 
1920 to 1929? A. During this period 
the Alabama Power Company purchased 
48 electric railway and gas plants for a 
total consideration of $11,067,450.38, of 
which $8,561,050.38 was paid in cash, 
and $2,506.400 was paid by assumption 





of bonds of the predecessor company. 

Q. Was there an appreciation of prop- 
erty values by the Gulf Electric Com- 
pany at the time of its merger with the 
Mobile Electric Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The book value of the constituent 
company’s property forming the Gulf 
Electric Company was how much? A. 
$5,177,596.52, 


Q. The value placed upon these prop- 
erties on the records of the consolidated 
company was how much? A, The Gulf 


he worked, and his wages when he 
worked must compensate for the time he 
did not work, and, if injured, shall be 
paid on a basis of 66 2/3 per centum of 
his “annual average earnings.” 

It could not have been the purpose or 
intent of the Congress, in view of the 
construction placed upon the act by the 
court of States from which the act in 
issue was largely taken, and the “due 
process” and “equal protection” clauses 
of the Constitution and the provisions of 
section 10, subdivisions (a), (b) and (c), 
to apply the “300 rule” to this claimant 
upon the record in this case, when the 
average earning capacity is known, no 
interruptions of earnings being -occa- 
sioned by illness or injury. 

Willingness of Claimant 

These subdivisions are merely rules by 
which the “annual earning capacity” 
may be gauged when actual earnings in 
normal conditions cannot be computed. 
The readiness, willingness and fitness of 
the claimant for work does not require 
the employer to insure work, These con- 
ditions the claimant voluntarily accepted 
with the wage as satisfactory when well, 
and, when injured, may not be paid 
under the provisions of the act more 
than he earned. 

Earning -capacity means fitness and 
readiness and willingness to work, con- 
sidered in connection with opportunity 
to work; and fitness and opportunity 
must go hand in hand. Claimant was 
ready and fit, and risk of opportunity 
was his. And to classify the claimant, 
of average annual earning capacity 0: 
$1,266.20 in the same work, under sub- 
division (b) on a basis of $2,445 is ob- 
viously not within the intent of the act. 

No abnormal condition or circumstance 
appearing, the nature and character of 
the work being well known to claimant 
and he having assumed the risk of “full 
time,” his recovery must be based on his 
“previous annual average earnings,” 
upon the findings in this case, which are 
binding on the court. 

The facts in this case, I think, are 
clearly distinguished from the Gunther 
case, supra; if not, I welcome reversal. 
And the conclusions herein do not dero- 
gate from Zurich, etc., v. Marshall, ete., 
supra. 

To distinguish the cases cited by de- 
fendant would unduly extend this opin- 
ion. I do not think they have applica- 
tion, or take from the conclusion an- 
nounced. 

The motion to dismiss is denied, and 
the award is enjoined, except as to $16.23 
per week, 

An order may, on notice, be presented. 
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Radio 


Poa Company, $15,163,779.41. A 


Q. A difference of how much? 
$9,986,182,89. 

Q. And that is explained on page 49 
of Exhibit 4722, reports on, the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company, and 
in Exhibit 4-E within Commissien’s Ex- 
hibit 4723, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When the Alabama Power Com- 
pany acquired the propertie@ of the Gulf 
Electric Company by merger, was there 
brought on to the consolidated Alabama 
Power Company records the ledger value 
of properties appearing on the Gulf 
Electric Company records? A. Yes, sir. 


| Ownership of Various 
Properties Outlined 


Q. And did that sum include the ap- 
preciation of $9,986,182.89? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is an appreciation by the Gulf 
Electric Company of its property ac- 
counts, said properties being acquired 
by the Alabama Power Company by the 
merger of November, 1927? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Who owned the Gulf Electric Com- 
pany prior to its acquisition by the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A. The South- 
eastern Power and Light Company. 

Q. Who owned the properties of the 
companies which figured in the merger 
of the Gulf Electric Company? A. The 
Southeastern Power and Light Company. 

Q. Did the Alabama Power Company 
purchase properties of the Montgomery 
Light and Water Power Company in Feb- 
ruary, 1923? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Who owned the Montgomery Light 





and Water Power Company at the time 
of that purchase? A. The Doherty in- 
terests. : ; 

Q. What consideration did the Ala- 
bama Power Company pay for that prop- 
erty? A. $6,058,783.89. 





Q. Paid how? A. $3,853,883.89 was 
paid in cash, and $2,204,900 was paid 
by the assumption of funded debt of the 
Montgomery Company. 

Q. What was the book value of the 
properties of the Montgomery Company, 
according to its records? A. $9,652,- 
715.05. 

Q. This was in excess of the purchase 
price paid by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

. How much was that excess? A. 
$3,593,941.16. 

Q. When the Alabama Power Com- 
pany purchased the Montgomery prop- 
erties, at what figure did it charge them 
into its fixed capital account? A. $9,- 
652,715.05. . 

Q. That is the value at which they 
stood on the Montgomery’s books? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that amount subsequently re- 
duced on the Alabama Power Company 
records? A. Yes, sir. ss 

Q. To what figure? A. $6,058,773.89. 

Q. What was the total capital stock of 

the Alabama Power Company outstand- 
i ec. 31, 1929? 
A eee stock, 3,250,000 shares, 
ledger value $41,086,300; $7 cumulative 
preferred stock, 176,904 shares; ledger 
value, $16,522,316.94; $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 82,501 shares; ledger value, 
$7,339,469.55; $5 cumulative preferred 
stock, 30,633 shares; ledger value, $2,- 
867,289.59; with a total ledger value of 
$67,815,376.08 for a total number of 
shares of 3,540,038. 

Q. What capital stock of the Alabama 
Power Company carries voting rights? 
A. The common stock of the Alabama 
Power Company is voting stock with the 
exception that the preferred shareholders 
have the fundamental right under the 
constitution and laws of the State of 
Alabama to vote on all questions re- 
lating to the creation and increase of | 
bonded indebtedness, the increase of 








capital stock and the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock. 

Q. Are the holders of any stock of the | 
Alabama Power Company entitled as of | 





right to purchase or subscribe for any 
unissued stock of the Alabama Power | 
Company? 
athe sir. As shown by article 10 of | 
the joint agreement between the Ala- 
bama Power Company, Gulf Electric 
Company and the Houston Power Com- 
pany, forming the _ present Alabama 
Power Company, the holder of any stock 
of the Alabama Power Company is not 
entitled as of right to purchase or sub- 
scribe for any part of any authorized 
and unissued stock. 4 ‘ 
Q. We have seen that the original is- 
sue of stock of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany was 50 shares of a par value of 
$5,000. What was the first increase of 
authorized capital stock? A. The capital 
stock was increased to $20,000,000, di- 
vided into 200,000 shares of $100 par 
common stock on July 29, 1913, at the 





time of merger with the Alabama Elec- 
trie Company, Wetumpka Power Com- 
pany, Alabama Power and Electric Com- 
pany, and Alabama Power Development 
Company. f 

Q. What shares of the constituent 
companies were surrendered? A. 995 
shares having a par value of $99,500. 

Q. How many shares of the consoli- } 
dated company was issued in exchange 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 


Unemployment Insurance 
Bill to Receive Hearing 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 5. 

A public hearing will be held in Al- 
bany Feb. 17 on the Hastings unemploy- | 
ment insurance bilt (S. 26), it has been | 
announced. Before that time amend- 
ments will be made to the bill to cor- 
rect certain minor defects pointed out 
by actuaries who have examined the pro- 
a measure, Senator Hastings has 
said. 


Workmen’s 


Trucks Is Upheld 


Court Finds State Lacks 
Right to Require Bond of 
Carriers to Protect Own- 
ers of Freight 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 5.—The State of 
Georgia may legally levy a mileage tax 
against interstate motor carriers for use 
of the State highways, but may not re- 
quire such carriers to provide a bond to 
protect the owner of freight carried and 
a bond to answer to the public for neg- 
ligent injuries, according to a decision 
of a three-judge statutory court here. 

The Johnson Transfer and Freight 
Lines and J. M. Self applied to the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion against James A. Perry, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission et al. 
when the Commission refused to issue 
certificates to the carriers because they 
declined to make a deposit to guarantee 
payment of the mileage tax and agree to 
abide by other rules and regulations of 
the Commission. 


In a decision Jan. 26 Circuit Judge 
Rufus E. Foster and District Judges 
Wayne G, Borah and Samuel H. Sibley 
held that the tax of three-fourths of a 
cent per mile for a truck having a 
loaded capacity of 5,500 pounds was 
“not shown to be actually burdensome 
to interstate commerce.”’ The trucks in- 
volved are engaged in carrying freight 
solely between Birmingham, ie., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., using the only 
available road, which passes for 23 miles 
through Georgia. 

The State of Georgia, however, “‘has 
no call to meddle with their patrons in 
Alabama and Tennessee,” the court 


stated in dealing with the bond require- | 


ment. The carriers had offered to pro- 
vide a bond for the safety and protec- 
tion of the public in Georgia, and this 
is ng that State may require, the court 
said. 


An interlocutory injunction was issued ‘ 


against the Commission, with a provi- 
sion that a motion to dissolve may be 
made by the Commission after it with- 
draws its demands for the additional 
bond and for an agreement to abide 
by other unconstitutional requirements. 


Surety Is Held Liable 
For Completion of Project 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 5. 

In an action against the surety on a 
contract bond, where the defense was 
that the plaintiff had refused to enter 
into a contract with another contractor 
procured, according to agreement be- 
tween the parties, by the surety upon 
the default of the principal contractor, 
Justice Isidore Wasservogal of the New 
York Supreme Court has rendered judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. The case was 
that of Cemetery Gardens, Inc., v. Globe 
Indemnity Co. 

Upon the default of the contractor 
who was engaged to develop cemetery 
properties of the plaintiff, the latter was 
unable to secure another contractor to 
finish the project without loss in excess 
of the defendant’s bond, it was pointed 
out. The plaintiff and the defendant 


then agreed that the surety would pro-| 


cure a contractor to perform the work 
at a cost not greater than the balance 


payable under the original contract. 
The 


plaintiff refused to enter into a contract 
with him. 


The plaintiff contended that the bond | 


under which suit was brought did not 


require it to enter into a contract with | 


a new contractor. 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


_ Applications for broadcasting permits 
just received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

KFUO, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other States, Clayton, 
Mo., request for authority to measure power 
of station by direct antenna input method, 
Requests euthority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

WOW, Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Association, Omaha, Nebr., modifi- 
cation of license to increase power from 1 
kw. to 5 kw. on 590 ke. 

KVL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., modifica- 
tion of construction permit to move studio 
and transmitter from Second and Virginia 
Avenue to Fifth and Virginia Avenue, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

Police Department, Jackson, Mo., new 


‘construction permit for 2,422 ke. 250 w., 


emergency police service. 

Los Angeles Harbor Radiophone, Wil- 
mington, Calif., new construction permit 
for 1,660, 2,524, 1,708 ke. 75 W., coastal 
service, 

KSE, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Torrance, Calif., license for 133, 143, 
408, 500, 5,525, 6,485, 8,430, 11,050, 12,430, 
12,490, 16,580, 22,040, 22,100, 22,520 ke., 500 
w., 750 w., 1 kw., 350 w., marine relay 
service. 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
renewal of special experimental license for 
frequencies in amateur bands. 

WMB, Pennsylvania State Police, West 
Reading, Pa.; WBA, Harrisburg, Pa., mod- 
ification of police license for increase in 
power to 300 w. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hingham, Mass., modification of construc- 
tion permit for~ extension of completion 
date to Mar. 1, 1931. 


_ defendant produced evidence at| 
the trial that it did procure such a con-| 
| tractor to finish the work, but that the 
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Clause in Liability 
Policy Is Construed } 


New Jersey Rules on Victim’s 
Right to Sue Insurer 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 5. 


That a person injured in an automo- 
bile accident may proceed against the} 
insurer of the motorist responsible for 
|the injury when a default judgment 
| against the motorist is not paid, there 
must be evidence that the latter is in- 
solvent or bankrupt, the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals held Feb. 


2 in the case of Saxon et al. v. United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., af- 





Census Figures Show 83 Per 


ing the four-week period ending Jan. 24, 
1931, as reported to the Census Bureau | 
by 81 large cities in the United States, | 
increased by approximately 10 per cent | 
over the corresponding period of 1930, 
according to a report just issued by the | 
Bureau. 

According to the Bureaus figures, 83 
per cent of the fatalities in these cities 
occurred within city limits during the 
| 1931 period while in the 1930 period the 
proportion was 86 per cent. Deaths due 
to accidents within city limits increased 
6.6 per cent over 1930. 

The death rate per 100,000 population 
from accidents occurring in city limits 
during the last year was greatest in| 
Miami, Fla., and Erie, Pa., the rate in 
each of these cities being 38.8 as com- 
pared with the average for all cities of 
25.5. The lowest death rate was in 
Somerville, Mass., which showed a figure 
of 7.7. The rate in this city was one- 
half what it was in the previous year, 
the report shows. 

The death rate from accidents occur- 
ring within and without city limits was 
highest in Camden, N. J., which recorded 
76.8 deaths per 100,000 population. This 
high figure, the Bureau explained orally, 
is probably due to an extensive tourist 
traffic encircling the outskirts of the city. 
The mortality rate from accidents within 
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24, 1931, and Jan. 25, 1930, the totals 
for the 81 cities, were respectively, 8,897 
and 8,565 which indicate a recent rate 
of 25.5 per 100,000 population as against | 
an earlier rate of 25 or an increase of 2 
per cent in the rate during the year. 

Five cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four | 
weeks while nine cities reported no 
deaths from automobile acidents for the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 31 
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The total production of electricity in December was 8,070,000,000 
kilowatt hours, representing a slight increase over that in Novem- 
ber, according to the above chart just issued by the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior. The chart shows varia- 
tions in average daily and monthly electricity production by water 


in comparable form in the years 
and 1930. 


firming a directed verdict for the insurer. 

The court pointed out that chapter 
153 of the New Jersey Laws of 1924 
requires a provision in automobile lia- 
bility policies that “in case execution 
against the assured is returned. unsat- 
isfied because of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of the assured in an action 
brought by the injured person * * * 
then an action may be maintained by 
the injured person * * * under’ the 
terms of the policy for the amount of 
the judgment * * *, not exceeding the 
amount of the policy.” 

Explaining that the rights of the 
plaintiff, if any, arise from this provi- 
sion, the court said there was no evi- 
dence that “the assured was insolvent 
or a bankrupt, or that an execution was 
returned unsatisfied because of the in- 
solvency or bankruptcy of the assured.” 
In fact, it said, there was no evidence 
that any execution was ever issued. 


Deaths From Automobile Accidents 
Increase 10 Per Cent in Large Cities 


Cent of Fatalities Occurréd 


In Limits of. Places Reporting 


ure being lower than the general aver- 
age. The Bureau’s summary of the re- 
port follows in full text: 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks 
ended Jan. 24, 1931, 81 large cities in 
the United States reported 7386 deaths 
from automobile accidents. This num- 


| ber (736) compares with 664 deaths dur- 


ing the four weeks ended Jan. 25, 1930. 
Most of these deaths were the result of 
accidents which occurred within the cor- 
porate limits of the city, although some 
accidents occurred outside of the city 
limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended 
Jan. 24, 1951, and for the corresponding 
four-week period of 1930 for all of the 
81 cities, the four-week figure in 1931 
being 613 as contrasted with 575 for the 
corresponding four weeks in 1930. 

Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents for 81 cities, regardless 
of place of accident, the lowest total 
(471) appears for the four-week period 
ended Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest 
(850) for the four-week period ended 
Nov. 2, 1929. The number of deaths re- 
ported for each of the 27 four-week pe- 
riods since Jan. 26, 1929, follows: 


25,1930....664 July 
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10,1929....669 Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


13, 1929... 
15, 1929 
18, 1929 
20, 1929 
23, 1929... 
23, 1929. . 
26, 1929,. 


587 
540 
585 
. AT1 
. 623 





cities reporting. In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
736 but only 613 of these were due to ac- 
cidents within city limits, 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti- 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 


Cities whose population was found to be 


less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear as 
having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 


material increase in the actual number of 


deaths. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstete Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago, St. 


Decemb 


1930 

1,296,409 
223,329 
1,655,196 
290,624 
468,516 
831,669 
1,727,399 
*72,208 
88,534 
1,260 
*161,997 
*254,639 
1,736.94 

104.4 
*Deficit, 


Freight revenue ...+esssee 
Passenger revenue ..-ees.+ 
Total oper. rev 
Mainterance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc.......° 
Net after rents.......s006 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ...+..e+ee 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
er Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
1,666,252 19,264,179 20,685,592 
312,850 3,202,983 4,028,442 
2,172,306 24,436,288 27,218,998 
460,710 3,781,981 4,081,566 
582,781 4,788,218 4,978,404 
1,126,028 10,362,289 11,451,794 
2,306,274 20,516,903 22,069,240 
*133,968 3,919,385 5,149,758 
71,778 1,274,195 1,339,794 
180 4,305 2,817 
* 205,926 2,640,885 8,807,147 
*277,121 1,659,994 2,968,733 
1,746.53 1,740.94 1,746.53 
106.2 84.0 81.1 | 


1930 


December 


6,419,026 
303,444 
7,004,330 
508,851 
1,146,344 
1,902,859 
3,958,034 
3,046,296 
750,000 
435 
2,295,861 
2,513,503 
2,236.62 
56.5 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Twelve Months 
1929 1980 1929 
8,637,526 
479,064 
9,555,066 
1,446,558 
1,634,411 
1,958,581 
5,423,824 
4,131,242 
800,000 
25,599 
3,305,643 
3,541,856 
2,240.10 
56.8 


1 


3,869,012 
100,530,458 
11,831,477 
18,803,900 
24,297,149 
59,675,725 
40,854,733 
9,850,000 
5,437 
30,999,296 
33,640,859 
2,239.80 
59.4 


5,110,928 
117,631,751 
14,838,067 
20,848,612 
25,897,415 
66,051,247 
51,580,504 
10,300,000 
34,158 
41,246,346 
44,208,196 
2,240.09 
56.2 


93,168,819 108,351,498! 4,050,431 
736,463 
5,402,472 
722,147 

, 1,061,810 
1,910,714 
_ 4,093,233 
1,309,239 
450,000 


851,834 
686,527 
5, 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
December Twelve Months 
930 1929 1930 1929 
4,105,837 46,428,030 
926,651 10,538,340 
5,810,843 63,019,957 
767,528 9,787,465 
1,138,952 12,513,107 
2,012,423 22,643,244 
4,344,610 49,685,460 
1,466,233 13,384,497 
500,000 56,525,000 
24,491 29,851 
941,742 — 7,779,646 
956,698 17,241,304 
5,153.58 156.98 
74.8 78.8 


53,431,589 


6,240,00¢ 
7,405 


160.90 


75.8 73.8 


645 | 
607 | 


53,188,639 | 
12,132,623 
72,371,894 
10,181,059 | 
13,874,060 | 
24,667,140 | 


45,793 
12,654,512 | the discretion of said Architect, by any satis- 
12,874,207 | 

5.161.60 | 


Utility’s Expense 
For Advertising 
Shown at Inquiry 


Alabama Company Sought 
To Influence Advertisers 
Against Certain Papers, 
Trade Commission Told 


Statements that the Alabama Power 
Company had attempted to induce other 
companies to cancel advertising i” 
newspapers whose policies were con- 
sidered unfair to the utility were made 
in testimony Feb. 5 before the Federal 
Trade Commission, investigating the af- 
fairs of the Alabama company. 

W. J. Baldwin, of Birmingham, director 
of publicity until last year for the power 
company, testified that he endeavored to 
persuade the General Electric Company 
and also the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany to refrain from advertising in the 
Thompson group of newspapers in the 
State and to transfer their advertising to 
the Mobile Press. 

Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel 
for the Commission, brought out that the 
utility spent more money for advertising 
in the Mobile Press than in any other 
newspaper in Alabama, and that no ad- 
vertising was placed in any of the five 
newspapers owned by Frederick I. 
Thompson or in three weekly papers. 
Mr. Baldwin said that this policy was 
adopted because “they were unfai. to 
us.” He declared that the Alabama com- 
pany was a large customer of the West- 
inghouse company through purchases of 
electric appliances. 

Advertising Activities 

Testimony set forth that the utility 
paid out $26,000 for advertising in the 
Mobile Press from Apr. 1, 1929, to Nov. 
3C, 1930. It was brought out also that 
the circulation of this paper was consid- 
erably less than others but that recently 
it has grown to compare favorably. 

Inquiring into the scope of the power 
company’s publicity activities through- 
out the State, the Commission’s counsel 
introduced into the record testimony re- 
garding the publishing of advertising in 
newspapers. The Commission’s exhibit 
contained two letters, one of which was 
from Paul S. Clapp, managing director 
of the National Electrie Light Associa- 
tion, addressed to Thos. W. Martin, pres- 
ident of the Alabama company, and dated 
Sept. 30, 1927. 

This letter stated that proofs had heen 
prepared for a series of advertisements, 
| which were submitted for the utility’s 
| use, and that it was believed that “the 
|true facts regarding the electric light 
and power industry ean best be placed 
before the American public through the 
use of paid newspaper space,” 
| Publicity on Muscle Shoals 

This suggestion of the association was 
referred to Mr. Baldwin, who replied in 
a letter dated Oct. 27, 1927, that “in 
view of the fact that we are now using 
regularly practically every newspaper 
published in the State, and have been 
doing so for the past five years, I do not 
believe it will be necessary for us to 
accede to your request.” The lette 
further stated that “our local newspapae® 
advertising is costing the company af 
proximately $4,000 per month and I be 
lieve that this is a sufficient amoua® 
to bring about the relationship between 
the company and the papers which is so 
essential to our welfare. Our relations 
with the Alabama press, while not 100 
per cent perfect, is as-near perfect as 
we could hope to have it.” 

Testimony regarding the company’s 
publicity activities in connection with 
Muscle Shoals brought out that releases 





Deaths from automobile accidents dur-| city limits in Camden was 18.6, this fig-| appearing in newspapers did not reveal 


that the utility was the source of their 
authorship. Mr. Baldwin testified that 
he collaborated with C. A. Beasley, of 
Washington, D. C., an attorney for the 
Alabama Power Company, concerning 
publicity regarding Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. Baldwin testified that he had taken 
steps to stop newspaper publicity re- 
garding low electric power rates in 
Springfield, Ill., where power is served 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


Measure Limiting Imports 


Of Oil Favorably Reported 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


years or both is provided. The -portion 
|of the bill relating directly to limiting 
of imports follows in full text: 

Be it enacted that the importation into 
the United States of America of crude 
petroleum, including, fuel oil, from and 
after the passage of this act shall be 
limited as follows: 

During the calendar year 1931 and 
for each of the calendar years 1932 and 
1933 the total importations of crude 
petroleum shall be limited to, and not 
exceed, 16,000,000 barrels for each of 
said calendar years. 

Section 2. The total importations of 
crude petroleum from any one country 
for each of said three calendar years 
| shall be limited to such proportion of 
the total of 16,000,000 barrels as the 
| amount of crude petroleum imported into 
the United States of America from said 
country during the calendar year 1928 
bore to the total importations of crude 
| petroleum for said year 1928. 

Sec, 3. The importation of all refined 
products of petroleum, including all by- 
products and fuel oil, except as herein- 
after provided, is hereby prohibited for 
said three calendar years ending Dee. 
31, 1933; and all crude petroleum which 
shall have added to it or blended with 
|it any refined product of petroleum of 
any kind shall likewise be forbidden en- 
|try into the United States for said pe- 
riod ending Dec. 31, 1938. 

Sec. 4. Crude petroleum admitted 
hereunder shall be crude petroleum in 
its natural composition as produced 
from wells. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not apply to pe- 
troleum or to any of the products of 
petroleum which ere imported solely for 
scientific cr experimental purposes, but 
such imports shall not exceed three bar- 
rels for any one shipment, and such im- 
|ports shall be admitted only under spe- 
| cial permits issued under regulations to 
be made by the Secretary of Commerce. 





| 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THB 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 430, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P, M., February 26, 1931, for exca- 


y | vation and foundations for the United Stated 


18,940,305 Supreme Court Building, to be built on Squares 


27 and 728, Washington, 
)| February 5, 1931, drawings and specifications, 
not exceeding two sets, may be obtained at 
|the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in 


D. CC, On or afte® 


factory general contractor. A deposit of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) will be required 
set of drawings and specifications, to Insure 
their return in good condition, Checks there- 
for to be made payable to the order of Da 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 


for each 
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State Finance. 


Michigan Banks 


And Mortgages 


State Commissioner Shows 
Excess of Such Liquida- 
tion Over Drop in De- 
posits During Past Year 


By Rudolph E. Reichert 
Commissioner of Banking, 
State of Michigan 

The abstract of reports of condition 
of all State banks and trust companies 
in Michigan as of Dec. 31, 1930, dis- 
closes facts making possible an inter- 
esting comparison with the report re- 
leased at the close of the preceding year. 

It will be noted in perusing the cur- 
rent report, that deposits during the 
year 1930 show a decrease of $62,000,- 
000. This, however, is more than offset 
by a reduction of approximately $71,- 
000,000 in loans and discounts alone, an 
in addition to this a reduction of $10,- 
000,000 in mortgages, or a total reduc- 
tion of loans and mortgages of approx- 
imately $81,000,000, evidencing that the 
reduction in deposits was largely used 
for the purpose of liquidating loans. 
The loans and mortgages which were 
liquidated by borrowers during the year 
exceeded the decrease in deposits by ap- 
proximatly $20,000,000. 

Reserve Appears Strengthened 


Our banks have met this liquidation 
and also effected a decrease in redis- 
counts and bills payable of $40,000,000 
during the year, and an increase in the 
bond account of $5,500,000. This resulted 
in the very satisfactory reserve position 
of $165,000,000, which is approximately 
13 per cent of the deposits, which were 
$1,245,000,000 at the close of the year. 
These were supported by a capital struc- 
ture of $167,000,000. 

This $165,009,000 of cash reserve ex- 
ceeds by a large margin the reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of 7 per cent on demand deposits 
and 3 per cent on time deposits. In ad- 
dition to their cash reserve, banks also 
have another $311,000,000 of bonds or 
market securities to make up their sec- 
ondary reserve, besides paper eligible 
for rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Position Classed as Sound 

It will be noted from the bulletin that 

the total bills payable and rediscounts 


on Dec. 31, 1930, were $16,800,000, while | 
the total bills payeble and rediscounts | 


a year ago were $57,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 less. 

The banking situation in Michigan, as 
refiected by these figures relating to our 
State banks, denotes a continued sound 
position. 


Warrants Are Issued 
On Alabama Gas Tax 


Funds Provided for Payment 
On State Highway Bonds 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Feb. 5. 

Principal and interest amounting to 
approximately $1,000,000, on 1927 high- 
way bonds, which amount falls due on 
Mar. 1, was forwarded, Feb. 3 by State 
Treasurer S. H. Blan to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York, fiscal agent 
for the State there, to meet this pros- 
pective obligation. 

Funds with which to do this were ob- 
tained under authority of an opinion ren- 
dered Feb. 2 by Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr., holding that warrants 
payable at a future date out of 1927 
gasoline tax funds, could be issued by 
the State in defraying this indebtedness. 
_ The opinion of Attorney General 
Knight in answer to Governor Miller’s 
request for a ruling follows in full text: 

You inquire whether or not the State 
may legally issue warrants in payment 
of the principal and interest on series 
H-2 bonds issued under the Act of 1927, 
certificated to be payable at a future 
date, the warrants to be paid out of 
the gasoline tax provided by the Act of 
1927 for the payment of the bonds and 
the interest thereon; the indebtedness 
thus deferred to bear interest at a rate 
not exceeding the rate provided for said 
bonds. 

I am of the opinion that the State 
may legally issue warrants in payment 
of this indebtedness, which warrants are 
to be paid at a futtre date and shall be 
paid out of the fund derived from the 
gasoline tax, as provided by the Acts 
of 1927. I note that the interest on 
this indebtedness will be no greater than 
the interest the indebtedness 
bearing, and also that the same fund 
which is chargeable with the payment of 
this indebtedness will be charged with 
the payment of the warrants and the 
interest. 

I see no legal objection to the pro- 
posed method of preventing the State 
becoming embarrassed by becoming in 
default in the payment of the principal 
and interest on the bonds. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Feb. 4 
Made Public Jan. 5 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$931,337.77 
receipts: 
294,403.55 
internal 
1,304,508.05 
740,128.30 
Total ordinary receipts $3,270,377.67 
Public debt receipts 1,669,480.00 
Balance previous day é 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted-service 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of 


$6,724,920.51 
104,233.59 
217,042.68 
3,672.37 


203,669.52 

certificate 
3,031.88 

retirement 
134,654.37 
2,308 ,334.24 


trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures . $4,406,242.90 
Other public 
tures 
Balance today 


debt expendi- 
have . 17,659.75 
154,212,370.5 


Total .. .$158,736,278.15 


Steen eneeneee 


d | 


is now} 


Changeaiin Status 
State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Mechanics 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond, branch of- 
fice authorized at 2230 Macdonald Avenue. 
American Trust Company, San Francisco, 
branch at 501 Mission Street voluntarily 
closed. 

Indiana: Luther F, Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Hammond, and Citizens 
State Bank, Denver, closed. 

lowa: L. A, Andrew, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Citizens State Bank, 
Hawkeye, has taken over business of Alpha 
State Bank, Alpha. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Currie State 
Bank, Currie, charter issued, capital $20,000. 
Farmers & Merchant State Bank, Kensing- 
ton, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Banking | 
Commissioner, has announced: Haddon | 
Heights Bank & Trust Company, Haddon | 
Heights, and Peoples Banking & Trust| 
| Company, Elizabeth, taken possession of by | 
Banking Department. Central Home Trust 
| Company, Elizabeth, changed location to 6 
| Westfield Avenue. Elmora State Bank & 
| Trust Company, Elizabeth, changed location | 
to 609 Westfield Avenue. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- ! 
intendent of Banks, has anneunced: Ma-| 


er 
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Security Issues 


Bank Supervision 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


States 
in 
Which 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37.... ad 

Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47.... d 

Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF..... bedeg 

Amer T & T ev 4s '36 ‘ 

Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.... 

AT & SF gen 4s '95 

& SF Adj stpd d Jul f 4s ’95 

& SF ev deb 44s 48 ab 

& SF Ed Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.. abcefg 

abed 

- abed 
abed 
abed 


1st 4s d July 1 '48 

Ist 5s d July 1 °48.. 
ev (exp’d) 4%s '33.. 
ref & gen A 5s '95.... 





}rine Trust Company, Buffalo, branches au-| 
| thorized at four locations formerly occu- 
pied by branches of the Commercial Trust | 
Company, purchased by the Marine Trust| 
|Company. Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
|pany, New York City, branch offices au- 
thorized at 3778 Broadway, Manhattan, and 
at 151-153 Lefferts Avenue, Kew Gardens, 
Queens. Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, New York City, branch author- 
‘ized at 90 Broad Street. Bank of Le Roy, 
|Le Roy, increase of capital stock approved 
from $100,000 to $200,000. Pasquale de 
Marco, certificate to tramsact business as 
private banker revoked. S. Lunghino & 
Sons, private bankers, taken over by Bank- 
ing Department. 

Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superintendent of; 
|Banks, has announced: Savings & Loan 
| Banking Company, New London, resumed 
| business. First City Trust & Savings | 
| Bank, Akron, capital increased from $3,500,- 
| 000 to $3,750,000. Ohio State Bank & Trust 
|Company, Akron, assets and _ liabilities 
‘transferred to First City Trust & Savings 
Bank. tate Security Bank, Zanesville, 
| Peoples Bank, Bloomingburg, and Mer- 
| chants State Bank, New Philadelphia, taken 
|over for liquidation by Department. 

Texas: James Shaw, Banking Commis- 
| sioner, has announced: Huntsville Bank & 
| Trust Company, charter approved. 


Governor May Call 
Legislature During 


Recess, Court Holds 


Extra Session in Alabama 
To Submit Constitutional 
Amendments for Bond 
Issues Deemed Legal 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Feb. 5. 

The Alabama Supreme Court, in an 
advisory Opinion, has informed the State 
Legislature that during the recess that | 
may intervene in its regular session be- | 
tween conclusion of the present pro- | 
ceedings and the remainder of the ses- | 
'sion this Summer, Governor Miller can | 
legally call an extra session to submit | 
constitutional amendments for bonds to | 
pay outstanding indebtedness of the} 
State and for further road construction. | 

This ruling was given in response to| 
a resolution of the Leguislature which 
stated that important business to be 
transacted by the Legislature may make | 
it necessary or expedient to take a recess | 
before being in session the usual 50 
legislative days. Prior to the reconven-| 
ing of the session, it was also stated,| 
{the financial condition of the State may} 
be such that the Governor should call | 
a special session to submit a bond issue 
amendment. 

The advisory opinion points out that 
the State Constitution does not prohibit 
a recess for any particular period, and | 
it provides that the Governor may call 
a special session. Therefore, it is stated, 
should there be a lengthy recess of the 
regular term and an emergency or ne- 
cessity should arise, “there is no reason 
why the Governor cannot convene the 


Legislature into a special session during | distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


the recess of said regular term.” 
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New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Feb. 5 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, ° 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 

* York; a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of | 


The court also ruled that the Legisla- | each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
ture could propose constitutional amend- | stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 


ments either during a regular or a spe- | roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple | 


,cial session, and further that an election | store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 


to vote on the amendments can be held | 


three months after the final adjourn- | sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E 


ment of the session at which they were | wages (including part-time employes), F: 
Cairo, Ill., 1930 Population, 13,532 
A B Cc D 


proposed, whether it be the regular or 
the special session. 

Associate Justice Joel B. Brown dis- 
sented on the ground that an “extraordi- 
nary occasion” for a special session can 
not be said to arise or exist after the 
Legislature meets in regular session, so 
long as its powers to legislate in regular 
session continue, 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Banks Show Decrease 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Jan. 29 
totaled 199,300,000 taels, of which 127,-| 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of | 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Jan, 22 were| 
203,000,000 taels, and 128,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at! 
94,000,000 taels on Jan. 29, as compared | 
with 96,000,000 taels on Jan. 22. The! 
| total number of silver dollars in Shang- | 
|hai on Jan, 29 was 147,000,000 as com- 
| pared with 148,200,000 on Jan. 22. 


'Senate Directs Court Action 
‘To Remove Chairman Smith 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
his case rest upon that. He said he was 
“not taking any steps” in answering the 
Senate action. The full text of the state- 
ment of Mr. Smith follows: 

“It is highly satisfactory to me to have 
the Senate focus the ‘recall’ issue. The 
interest of economy and _ efficiency is 
served by having only one of the five 


|Commissioners under fire—it improves | 


the load 
| sion.” 

| In explaining the “load factor,” Mr. 
Smith said: “With three under fire 


factor of the Power Commis- 


there would be a 40 per cent load factor, | 


but with one person under fire, the Com- 
mission would have an 80 per cent load 
factor.” In other words, he added, the 
| efficiency of the Commission is improve 
\* that extent. 
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Of Utility Concern Shown 


| [Continued from Page 11.] 


Company issued? A. 87,760 shares of 
common stock of the Alabama Power 
Company were issued on Feb, 19, 1915. 

Q. To whom were they issued? A. To 
the Alabama Traction Light and Power 
Company, Limited. 

. What were they issued for? A. 
The 87,760 shares of $100 par value 
common stock were issued together with 
| $1,224,000 principal amount of bonds for 
| securities covered ky the agreement with 
the Alabama Traction Light and Power 
Company, Limited, dated Feb. 19, 1915. 
_Q. What was the cost of these securi- 
ties to the Alabama Traction, Light and 
Power Company? A. The cost to the 
| Traction Company is not known. 

Q. ‘The Traction Company owned the 
securities sold to the Alabama Power 
Company at that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it owned the Alabama Power 
|Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the next issue of com- 
imon stock of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? ¢ 

A. No common stock of the Alabama 
Power Company was issued from 1915 
until May, 1925. In this month the 
porperties of the Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery and Gulf Power Company and 
the Sheffield Company were merged into 
| and with the Alabama Power Company, 
| at which time there was issued 391,020 
common shares of no par value stock of 
the consolidated company for the out- 
standing shares of common stock of the 
Alabama Power Company. 


Q. What was the basis of. the ex- 
change? A. The basis was that for each 
share of the Alabama Power Company 
common stock there were issued two 
shares of the consolidated companies’ 
common stock, and 16,000 additional 
shares were issued for the stocks of the 
other two merged companies. 

Q. What was the next issue of com- 
mon stock by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. The next issue of common 
stock by the Alabama Power Company 
was at Nov. 10, 1927, at the time of 
| the incorporation of the new Alabama 
Power Company by the merger of the 
Gulf Electric Company. Houston Power 
Company and Alabama Power Company. 

Q. How many shares of common stock 
A. 2,356,758 








| were issued at that time? 

|shares of the consolidated 

| Power Company stock were issued. 

Q. Common stock? A. Common stock. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 7. 


common stock of the Alabama Power | 
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Silver Stocks 
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Investigation of Postal Leases. 


| Is Started by 


Senate Committee 


John H. Bartlett, Former Post Office Execu- 


tive, Tells Group That He Had No Con- 
nection With St. Paul Contracts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


did not actually appear in the picture, 
Senator Blaine brought out. 

Explaining the workings of the sys- 
tem, Mr. Bartlett said that the theory 
of the builders was to distribute the 
cost of the building over the period of 
years provided for in the lease. At first, 


78 | he noted, the leases ran for a period of 


10 years, but upon realization of this 
practice the necessity for longer leases 
became apparent and two sets of bids 
were called for, one set for 10 years 
and another for 20. “We always got 
better bids on the 20-year leases,” he 
told the Committee. 


Senator Blaine brought up the ques- 


tion of the cancellation clauses in the | 


earlier leases and questioned the witness 
on the effect of leaving them out pur- 
suant to legislative permission that fol- 
lowed after the first leases. He was 
told that the Department always got bet- 
ter terms without the cancellation clause 
which permitted termination of the con- 
tract by the Government. 


Government-owned 


Stations Advocated 


“There is no question in the world,” 
Mr. Bartlett added, “that the Govern- 
ment would be better off to build and 
own wherever it can be established that 
it will always need a station.” 


In 1929, the year Mr. Bartiett left the 
Post Office Department, the annual 
rental bill for the Post Office Depart- 
ment aggregated approximately $17,- 


stations, garages, and the like. 


Blaine as to any exceptions to his au- 
thority to deal with leases for substa- 
tions, Mr. Barilett explained that he 
handled the mall except in larger mat- 
ters, where, under instructions of the 
then Postmaster General, Harry S. New, 
the plans were prepared and submitted 
to him, explained, and passed upon. 

Mr. Bartlett stated that the St. Paul 
station was in a class usually given con- 
sideration by the Postmaster General. 
Similarly he designated the post offices 
at Dallas, Tex., and San Francisco. 


| project, Mr. Barilett said that James 
Pewers, the postmaster in San Francisco, 
| came to Washington on several occasions 
to discuss the matter. Senator Blaine 
asked who paid his expenses and was 
told that Mr. Bartlett did not know, that 
he never authorized expenses for travel 


summoned to Washington. 


Witness Uninformed 


On Nature of Contract 


Senator Blaine then asked Mr. Bart- 
lett whether he knew that Mr. Powers 
had stopped in Chicago, visited with Mr. 
Kulp, discussed the postoffice matter and 
was friendly with him. 

Mr. Bartlett said that he did not. “I 





don’t even recall who got the contract,” | 


he said. 


Frank R. Stearns being at the Depart- 
ment in connection with post-office con- 
| struction and leasing matters in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. 

Going to the St. Paul substation case, 
Mr. Bartlett said that the first lease, in 


He said that he was not informed of 

either the nature of the lease or the 

lease itself until after its execution. 
After Senator Blaine pointed out that 


| 1925 leases (the latter in which the can- 
|cellation clause was stricken out), Mr. 
| Bartlett stated that the first lease was 
| granted when he first came into the De- 
| partment and it was among a number of 
things that he had been told were ap- 
| proved by his predecessor in office and he 
| signed it without actually knowing what 
|it contained. 
Looking at the 1925 lease, he declared 
| that the name appearing thereon as his 
| Was not his siganture. “Evidently he 
|said, “it was signed by Mr. Trotter, 
| Deputy First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I looked up the matter when the 
| question came up and found in the record 
|@ memorandum by Mr. Totter saying 
|that he was called into the Postmaster 
| General’s office on the date of the mem- 
|orandum and that the attorney for Jacob 
Kulp was there. They took up the mat- 
| ter of the St. Paul station and he was 
directed by the Postmaster General to 
| ‘make the lease today.’ I was absent the 





| Foreign Exchange 


New Rork, Feb. 5.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

| following: 

| In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 

| with the conversion of foreign currency 

| for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 

| ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 

market at noon today for cable transfers 

| payable in the foreign currencies are as 

shown below: 

fustria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) . 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (marl-ka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) Ae AR Fey We FRE 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Ho.ug Kong (doller) 

| China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japen (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) .. 

Caneda (doller) 

Cuba (ps0) ... 

Mexico (peso) ... 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) i 

| Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) ... 

Bar silver .... 


| 
| 


. 485.8928 
2.5175 
3.9208 

23.7823 
1.2942 

17.4650 
§.2355 

40.1761 

26.7451 

11,2967 
4.4875 

846 

10.0857 

26.7736 

19.3175 
1.7656 

23.9000 
29.5214 

9 


| 


| 





000,000, more than one-half of which} 
went to payments under leases for sub- | 


Following a question by Senator, 


Asked who was interested in the latter | 


for postmasters unless they had been 
| 


He also said he had no knowledge of | 


1922, was made without his knowledge. | 


| his name appeared on both the 1922 and} 


whole week. All this was done in my 
absence.” 

It was pointed out by Senator Hebert 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, that under the 
signature purporting to be that of Mr. 
Bartlett there appeared the initials “T” 
and “C.” “T,” it was explained, stood 
\for Mr. Trotter, but Mr. Bartlett was 
not certain who “C” represented. Prob- 
ably, he said, it was Mr. Carl, assistant 
jto Mr. McMillen, who had most to do 
with’ the matter involved. 


;__ In the course of his questioning Mr. 
Bartlett stated that “it was well known 
\up, there that I was opposed to the exe- 
{eution of the second iease.” 

Senator Blaine referred to a report 
of John L. Hicks, special agent for the 
; Department of Justice, in which that gin- 
vestigator reported an_ interview be 
| which Mr. Bartlett said that he was = 
posed to the first lease and that he “ie 
| absent when it was granted. Mr. Bart- 
‘lett said that that actually was with 
reference to the second lease. 

He then asked the chairman of the 
Committee whether the memorandum of 
|Mr. Trotter was in the record but the 
‘Senator replied that the Committee had 
| been unable to find it. 

It was denied by Mr. Bartlett that 
| there was any need in St. Paul for ad- 
| ditional space. He said that he was never 
;convinced of the necessity of additional 
space due to the fact that St. Paul was 
not growing very rapidly. 

Reterring to the Cleveland case, where 
the post office building had been partly 
burned, Mr. Bartlett said that he had 
wired a cancellation of the lease which 
was a bad lease due to high rent and 
ill-adapted facilities but later some ar- 
rangement was made, after conferences, 
| petitions from bankers, lawyers and bond 
| people, whereby the lease was continued. 
It is generally conceded even by the 
| Post Office Department, Senator Blaine 
suggested, that the rentals in many cases 
are excessive. “What was the basis of 
| settling the rental rate in the leases?” 


| 


| he asked. 
| System of Making 
Plans Is Described 


The witness described the system of 
making the plans after the site was de- 
termined upon and submitting them to 
| the Director of the Budget. After con- 
| sideration they were returned either 
| favorably or unfavorably recommended 
| as to expense and an agreement was 
determined upon. 

The chairman brought out that some 
of the leases were not so submitted and 
Mr. Bartlett stated that the St. Paul 
case was an instance where the procedure 

was not followed. 
| Have you any feeling, Senator Blaine 
asked, that any consideration was ,px- 
pected to be paid to any of the ~Sene- 
ficiaries of the leases, or whether any 
political campaign contributions were in- 
| volved? Mr. Bartlett replied that he 
knew of nothing definite. 
| “Anything indefinite?” the chairman 
; asked. 
| Mr. Bartlett said that he had heard 
rumors to that effect. “I think I’ve heard 
people say that they ought to get a fair 
shake out of the granting of the leases,” 
he added. 

As the session ended Senator Blaine 
asked Mr. Bartlett whether he would be 
at all surprised to hear that there had 
| been $1,250,000 contributed during the 
| last two political campaigns. 

Mr. Bartlett replied that one couldn’t 
|be surprised at anything that he heard 
|or happened these days. 
| In conclusion he said that not a great 
|/number of the larger leases had been 
| taken out of his hands in the Depart- 
; ment. 
| The Postmaster General would be au- 
thorized to investigate the conditions of 
the lease of the post-office garage in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms, 
| under the provisions of the bill (S. 1101), 
| which the House Committee on the Post 
| Office and Post Roads ordered to be re- 
ported favorably to the House Feb. 5. 

An amendment was added to the bill 
which would provide that additional ren- 
|tal shall not exceed $1,000. The Com- 
| mittee also ordered to be reported favor- 
| ably the resolution requesting the Post- 
| master General to send to the House sta- 
| tistics on personnel in the Department. 


|Mr. Maas Proposes 


| House Investigation 


| Representative Maas (Rep.), of, St. 
| Paul, Minn., in a speech in the H%use 
| Feb. 5, criticised the postmaster of St. 
| Paul, Charles J. Moos, and the demotion 
|of veteran employes, including heads of 

departments in the St. Paul post office, My 
because, he said, they had failed to co- 
operate in the private insurance business 
oi the postmaster. Mr. Maas has here- 
tofore criticised the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s policy of leasing buildings for 
post offices, a situation, he said, that had 
its setting in St. Paul where “the whole 
iniquitous leasing story had its origin.” 

In his speech Mr. Maas said the De- 
partment has just announced a whole- 
sale demotion of department heads in 
the St. Paul post office “for failure to 
cooperate” and for “lack of loyalty.” He 
said these veterans failed to cooperate 
in the private insurance business, failed 
to cooperate by refusing to engage in 
politics in violation of postal regulations, 
by declining to circulate petitions de- 
manding the postmaster’s reappointment 
and declining to swear that the postmas- 
ter spent eignt hours a day in post office 
work, 

Mr. Maas declared a post office lease 
there “robked the people of upwards of 
$100,000 a year and “permitted the 
owners of the station to unload upon the 
public over $1,000,000 worth of bonds on 
a property awarded a value of $334,000 
by a Federal court in condemnation.” He 
added that Postmaster Moos was in no 
way connected with the original negotia- 
tions to lease the property, but became 
postmaster before the building was com- 
pleted and had an opportunity to kno-v 
the lease situation. 
| My. Maas ceclared he filed charges 
|against Postmaster Moos with the Post 
| Office Department, that it was_ subse- 
| quently announced the investigation had 
|exonerated the postmaster and the Pogt- 
|master General had praised the +A. 
|master for his “fine concept of public 
| duty.” He asked the House to investi- 














gate the demotions. There was no legis- 
| lation on the subject before the House, 
| ; 
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Federal Finance 


Tax on National 
Banks Argued in 


House Committee 


State Levies Are Discussed 
By Delegations During 
Hearing on Goodwin Bill 
And Amendments 


The Goodwin bill (H. R. 12490), amend- 
ing section 5219, United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to the taxation of na- 
tional banks by the States, was further 
discussed by both opponents and _ pro- 

onents at an afternoon session of. the 

ouse Banking and Currency Committee 
Feb. 4. (The discussion of amendments 
proposed to exempt building and loan 
associations and insurance companies 
from the operation of the proposed 
method of taxation appears in Feb. 5 
issue of The United States Daily.) 

W. H. Blodgett, Tax Commissioner for 
the State of Connecticut, spoke in op- 
pap n to the bill. He told the Com- 
mi¥itee that it would be impossible to 
define “financial corporations” as used 
i®m the proposal. In response to ques- 
tions from Chairman McFadden and Rep- 
resentative Goldsborough he agreed that 
a simple proposal to tax national banks 


as State banks are taxed would be suffi-| jj 


cient. The chairman explained that the 
stock objection to that proposal is that 
banks could then be singled out as a 
class and subjected to excessive taxa- 
tion. Mr. Blodgett declared that such 
would not be the case and that if it were 
in any instance, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment would take care of the situation. 
Mr. Goldsborough added that the bank- 





ers had more political influence with 
the State legislatures and the State tax 
commissions than any other group and 
he did not fear an undue burden being 
placed upon them. 
Exemptions Arg Opposed 

“This bill and this plan will never set- 
tle the question,” the Connecticut Com- 
missioner declared. He opposed the 
plans which had been advanced earlier 
in the day for the exemption of certain 
groups, such as building and loan asso- 


ciations, from the comparative features | 


of the bill, and declared that if these 
amendments were added to the bill the 
principle of protection for national 
banks would be entirely lost. Tax ex- 
emptions are more troublesome than 
methods of taxation, he told the Com- 
mittee, and even if the bill were passed, 
which he opposes, the exemptions should 
be left out. 

The counsel for the Kansas Tax Com- 
mission, -C. B. Randall, told the Com- 


acute, and that he would like to see the 
Goodwin bill, which he described as a 
feacible and workable proposition, en- 
acted at this session of Congress, so 
that the Kansas Legislature, which is 
now in session, might know just what 
they could do in the way of legislation 
to straighten out the tangle there. 
Freedom in Tax Urged 

Oscar Leser, member of the Maryland 
Tax Commission, declared that the real 
truth is that banks promote low rates 
of taxation and are the ones who profit 
by them. He denied that national banks 
fre sacrosanct as agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and declared that they 
are merely private agencies for private 
profit. He suggested that the States be 
permitted to tax national banks in any 
way they see fit, and stated that in tak- 
ing their chances with railroads and 
other agencies they would not be dis- 
criminated against. If they were, he 
added, the Fourteenth Amendment 
would protect them. ‘The banks have 
a preferred position, and they want to 
keep it,” he concluded. , 

J. H. Leenhouts, member of the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission, explained that 
Wisconsin did not wish to be considered 
as committed to the Goodwin bill, The 
Fourteenth Amendment is sufficient pro- 
tection, in his opinion. 

Banker Asks Protection 

Thornton Cooke, president of the Co- 
lumbia National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., and chairman of the American 
Bankers’ Association committee on tax- 
ation, took the stand and pointed out 
that national banks were important as 
agencies of the National Government in- 
asmuch as they are the only compulsory 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and since only some 1,100 of the 16,000 
State banks have joined. Moreover, he 
added, the Fourteenth Amendment is not 
enough protection for either State or 
national banks as both classes have paid 
too high taxes. He spoke of taxation 
of banks as an important contributing 
cause of bank failures through the in- 
fluence it has to keep bank capital at a 
minimum. 

H. N. Benson, Attorney General for 
Minesota, asked that.the Goodwin bill 
be passed at this session of Congress for 
the relief of Minnesota, where the State 
Legislature is now in session, and where 
they need some method for taxing na- 
tional banks, inasmuch as the State can- 
not now legally tax banks at all, and 
the gentleman’s agreement under which 
the banks are paying taxes expires 
Mar. 1. 

Henry F. Long, Tax Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, told the Committee that 
all are agreed that section 5219, the 

resent law, does not give satisfaction. 

assachusetts could get along, he de- 
clared, but some States could not. Sec- 
ond, he said, if the Goodwin bill were 
passed this session it would give some 
relief. Third, he suggested that a com- 
mittee on the State authorities, the bank- 
ers, and the House Committee be ap- 
pointed to study the matter further. 

Ernest L. Averil, Deputy Attorney 
General for Connecticut, suggested that 
all that is needed is a law permitting 
States to tax national banks “not un- 
reasonably,” and then leave the reason- 
ableness of the tax to the courts. 

Representative Goodwin (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, stated that the entire Min- 
nesota delegation had voted to support 
the bill. 

Chairman McFadden announced that 
the House Committee would meet Feb. 6 
at 10:30 to consider the Goodwin bill, but 
that no more hearings would be held. 


Appointments Announced 
By Minnesota Governor 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Feb. 5. 


The appointment of J. N. Peyton, of 
Duluth, as State bank commissioner, to 
sif@ceed A. J. Veigel, has been announced 
by Governor Floyd B. Olsen. 

The Governor also announced the ap- 
pointment of Edward J. Pearlove, of Min- 
 Rearelis, as State Comptroller, and C. F, 

aarenstroom, of Fairmount, as a mem- 
ber of the Rural Credit Board. | 
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Bank Deposits 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


Feb. 4. Made 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended Feb. 4, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks, and made 
public Feb. 5 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, was $967,000,000, a decrease of 
$24,000,000 compared with the preced- 
ing week, and of $249,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding week {in 1930. 

On Feb. 4 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $949,000,000, a decrease of 
$7,000,000 for the week, This decease 
corresponds with a decrease of $46,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances and 
an increase of $12,000,000 in monetary 
gold stock, offset in part by an increase 


of $32,000,000 in money in —, 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........ 
Gold redemption fund with United States T 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks ,. 


Total gold reServes ...cccsccesccccesce 
Reserves other than Gold ..cccssscssseccee 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash ... 
Bills discounted: 

Secured b 
Other bills 


eee eee weeeeseesestoses 


Peewee ese be estas iveees 


GiscOUNted siscsssssseecvese 


Total bills discounted .....iscecceeees 
Bills bought in open market .... 
nited States Government securities: 

Bonds ..ccoccvcvasecvssscsosscsseeas err) 
Treasury Notes « scccsccsscsscvccerss 
Certificates and bills ...... dbovede 


Total United States Government securities .... 


Other securities ..... Covrecenevboescests os 


Total bills and securities .....seccecceceesenes 


Due from foreign banks ... 


Uncollectéd items ......sse0s 
Bank premises ...iccccsersdsccesteceseces 
All other resources .ssssscsscsevccscsssecs 


Total resources ......ssssees 
LIABILITIES ‘ 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation . 
Deposits: 
ember bank—réserve account ....-.04. 
Government sesccsvccccccsscveesses sbaec 
Foreign bank ...ccsccccssvestccerssceces 
Other deposits wescscccccssescsccvevvcses 


Total deposits .... cscccccccrecvcccece 
Deferred availability items ..i.ssssceceee 
Gapital paid im sisscsccscccsssucstercceses 
Surplus ....csssereeess 
All other liabilities ....ccsccscvsesceccvecs 


Total liabilities .........eeeseeees 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
serve note liabilities combined ...... 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents .... ) 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member | 
| banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Feb. 4 and Jan. | 


mittee that! the situation in Kanses is| °° 1°21, and Feb. 5, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 


Loans and investments—total sssscccsceccesscsses 
Loans—total ...cccccsescccesccccccceccsecccescece 
On securities ..rccccccccsccceccscvevvcvecesere 
All Other .ccccccsccoccccccsscssccssccscececceces 


Investments—total sscccsccccsssvecrcesentsscsesce 


United States Governnient securities .....cceeee 


Other securities 


Cash in vault...... 


ote eenercees 


ue from banks .... 
00 tO DOMNS cacccccsdcacece bes 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


United States Government obligations 


sheer sess beseesee 


sete esebsobes 


Federal reserve notes of other banks ...scscessees 


Seber e beh eee sheeeeeesasesse 


Poe ee UCU UES SOEEEE IOUS STE ere) 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..scescceecces 
Net demand deposits Ire, ceueha esti kaceadaee close 
TIE GOPOGIN her ccccceccccesesrsevecdesececessse 
Eeveuereans GOPOSits .rccccccccccascccscssccvescos 


See ee eee eres ee eseeeseesesees 


Public Feb. 5 


and a decrease of $20,000,000 in Treas- 
ury currency. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, $2,000,000 each at New 
York and Kansas City and $8,000,000 at 
all Federal reserve banks during the 
week. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $16,- 
000,000‘ and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $1,000,000, while holdings of United 
States bonds increased $1,000,000, 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined on Feb. 4 
and Jan, 28, 1931, and Feb. 5, 1930, were 
as follows, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 


2-4-31 
1,724,459 
34,844 


1-28-31 
1,784,009 
35,284 


2-5-30 
1,646,264 
58,258 
1,704,522 
661,780 
610,261 
2,976,563 
199,872 


reasury 
1,819,293 
418,335 
854,086 


1,759,303 
419,179 
897,930 e 

3,076,412 
184,445 


eeeebes 


3,091,714 
186,718 
3,278,432 
86,539 


Oeesece 


3,260,857 
78,119 


3,176,435 
69,144 


197,928 
183,494 


eeeeeees 


74,578 
148,339 


222,917 
104,275 


68,206 
seeeses 146,931 


381,422 
295,791 


215,137 
120,241 


beeeees 


83,728 
190,190 
335,593 
609,511 609,877 

é 150 


82,980 
190,135 
336,762 


69,679 
171,226 
236,939 


12,1380 
1,167,237 
722 
26,147 
568,331 
58,267 
13,479 


945,405 
702 
22,300 
445,328 
58,034 
18,642 


936,703 
704 
22,875 
467,135 
58,039 
19,028 


———_—_ 


4,843,460 
1,476,742 


beeteee 
eeeteee 


4,855,382 
1,478,302 


2,424,906 
34,629 
6,357 
18,583 


5,079,762 


eseccee 1,683,481 
2,378,806 
1,792 
5,456 
18,744 
2,454,798 
455,356 
169,361 
274,636 
12,567 


4,843,460 
82.9% 


2,338,854 
25,552 
5,669 
19,226 


2,484,475 
435,879 
169,531 
274,636 

12,558 


4,855,382 
82.7% 


2,389,301 
542,446 
171,547 
276,936 

16,051 


5,079,762 


eebueee 


Federa) re- 


ec esoee 78% 
foreign 
+. 448,382 


442,435 526,924 


2-4-31 
7,965 


5,517 


2-5-30 
1,551 


5,648 
2,921 
2,727 
1,903 


1,096 
806 
747 

49 


3,014 
2,503 
2,448 
1,349 
1,099 
789 
49 
5,851 5,300 
1,209 1,241 
16 4 

85 7 


seer eeseerere 


seaeeseeeee 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For OWN BCCOUNS ..ccccoccersreseredvcscctecvcce 
For account of out-of-town banks .....cesceseses 
For account Of others ....sscsccecccccccccctce 


Total .cccccccccess 


On GemMahd coccccocccccccccssecccccrceces 
On time 


CHICAGO 


Loans and investments—total ...ccccssccsescccecs 


LAGER «5. socanccenvesnncecenencetecesivcss 


On securities ...ccrccccsccscesscccccoces 


Ped ew eestor eeeesesectes 


Investments—total ccrcrscccrcccscssccccccseccecece 


United States Government securities .... 
Other securities . ‘ 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 
Cash in vault o...sscccccccssecscces 
Net demand deposits ....cccosseves 
Time deposits’....... Sea ‘ 
Government deposits ...sesccssece 
Due from banks ... 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserva bank .. 
As Thursday, Feb. 12, will be observed 
banks, the statement for next week will be 


seeeseeeseces 


Scope of Power Company’s 
Advertising Is Investigated 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


by a municipal plant, because he thought 
such publicity “damaging.” In this con- 
nection, testimony disclosed, he had writ- 
ten a letter to A. C. Watt, publicity. de- 
partment, of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. Mr. Watt had in- 
fluence in this matter, Mr. Baldwin tes- 
tified, because of his connections with 
the Hall Electric Company, which had in- 
spired the publicity with the view of pro- 
moting the sale of electric water heaters 
it produced and which were sold to Com- 
monwealth subSidiaries in the south. Mr. 
Baldwin, at that time, was serving in 
an advisory capacity for the Common- 
wealth company in six southern States, 
which position he has held since, 


Evidence introduced into the records 
showed that the power company “vig- 
orously protested” against the use of 
publicity matter in Alabama papers 
which was sent out by the Farmers Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation, a bidder 
for Muscle Shoals. ocuments offered 
for testimony revealed that Mr. Baldwin 
had written to S. E, Boney, director of 
the North and South Carolina Public 
Utility Information Bureau, and had ex- 
pressed fear that this material “will 
creep into a lot of unfriendly newspapers 
and will injure our cause,” 


Following activities on the part of the 
company regarding the appearance of 
this publicity, it was brought out that 
the utility had received more than 50 
letters from Alabama editors denouncing 
the plate matter of the Fertilizer Corpo- 
ration and apologizing in some cases for 
having used the material. Evidence dis- 
closed that in dealing with the situation 
attention was called to the fact that the 
Alabama Power Company was a regular 
advertiser in State papers while the fer- 
tilizer company was not, and that the 
latter had no interest in Alabama. 

It was brought out that the-power com- 
pany paid for advertising carrying signa- 
tures of chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations. Questioned by Judge 
Healy as to the utility’s identification 
with his advertising, Mr. Baldwin testi- 
fied that he did not recall whether the 
fact that the company had paid for the 
advertisements was always disclosed in 
the advertising copy. 


Mr. Baldwin testified that the company 


Meee 2 1 
as a holiday by most of the Federal reserve 
issued on Feb. 13. 


published a house organ called “Power- 
grams” which he edited and which was 
circulated to public libraries and other 
institutions. The Commission introduced 
into the record a copy of a 1925 issue 
of the publication which carried an ar- 
ticle entitled “An Answer to Political 
Ownership Propaganda.” The article 
discussed a book which had just then 
sppeared, “Niagara in Politics.” 

r. Baldwin testified, in response to 
questions regarding circulation of pub- 
licity matter into the schools, that the 
company had received requests from 
schools all over the Nation for pam- 
rig issued by the utility. He said 
e did not know how ifewas so generally 
known that the company issued these 
pamphlets. 

-The witness testified that the company 
has on its pay rolls ‘quite a few” gradu- 
ates of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
He said he knew of no money spent di- 
rectly or indirectly by the company in 
connection with presidential or senato- 
rial campaigns. 


Testimony regar@ag the company’s 
operation of a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion disclosed that Muscle Shoals was 
never discussed over the station while 
owned by the utility. This station, « 
lower-powered unit, was later donated 
by the company to the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, it was declared. 





Support in Diversion Case 
Claimed for New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 5. 

The State of New Jersey will not de- 
termine for some days what exceptions, 
if any, will be made.to the report of the 
Master to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Delaware River di- 
version case, according to a statement 
just issued by the Attorney General, 
William A. Stevens, 

“(A summary of the Master’s report 
appeared in the issue of Feb. 2.) 

Even though a diversion of 440,000,000 
gallons daily was approved, the state- 
ment said, the Master’s findings support 
many of the principles advanced by New 
Jersey and, if accepted by the court, 
“will effectively bar New York City not 
only from taking its proposed initial di- 
version of 600,000,000 gallons a day but 
will also bar its ultimate program,” 


} 


477,844 | 
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Trade Increased 
Seasonally in 


_ Richmond Area 


a era | 


Federal Reserve Review for 
Decémber Shows Total 
Below That of 1929 Due 


To Lower Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Winter, and on the whole the holiday 
business was probably up to expecte- 
tions. Sales in December, 1930, in 34 
Fifth District department stores were 
4.1 per cent less than sales in December, 
1929, but at least part of the decline | 
was due to price changes. 

The tension affecting banking in cer- 

tain localities eased considerably after 
the end of the year, and bank statements 
at the end of December indicated that 
an unsually large number of banks are 
in a more liquid condition than is nor- 
mally the case. Member banks reduced 
their rediscounts at the reserve bank be- 
tween the middle of December and the 
middle of January, and the circulation 
of Federal reserve notes declined sea- | 
sonally after Christmas demands for 
currency had passed. Member banks re- 
duced their outstanding loans, a normal 
development at this season when liquida- 
tion of agricultural and commercial in-| 
debtedness is under way. Reporting | 
banks continued to carry more cash in| 
ane vaults than they usually keep on 
and. 
Debits to individual accounts figures 
during the five weeks ended Jan. 14, 
1931, showed a seasonal increase of 2.3 | 
per cent over debits for the five weeks 
ended Dec. 10, 1930, but lacked 6.2 per 
cent of equaling the total of debits in| 
the five weeks ended Jan. 15, 1930, when 
the general price level was distinctly 
higher than at present. Savings deposits 
in Baltimore mutual savings Saabs 
showed some increase in December, but 
time eo in reporting member banks 
declined. 

Commercial failures in the fifth dis- 
trict in December showed an increase 
over those of November in both number 
and liabilities involved, and also ‘ex- 
ceeded the failures reported in Decem- 
ber, 1929. Employment conditions made 
no improvement in December and early 
January, but on the contrary the num- 
ber of people unable to obtain work was 
probably increased by unfavorable 
weather for outside work. 

Decline in Coal Output 

Coal production showed a decline in 
daily tonnage in comparison with No- 
vember tonnage, and was also consid- 
erably below the output of December, 
1929. Textile mills reported no further 
progress in December, but continued to} 
operate at about the rate of the t-vo| 
preceding months, when some increase in 
running time was noted. Cotton prices 
firmed up nearly half a cent a pound 
during the first half. of January, after 
touching the lowest level in 15 years at 
the middle of December. Tobacco mar- 
kets reported large sales for December, 
but prices were far below those of the 
preceding year, partly due to the large 
percentage of inferior grades in the 1930 


| tobacco crop. 


Building permits issued last month in 
the leading cities of the fifth district 
dropped to the lowest level in several 
years, both in number and_ estimated 
valuation, but, on the other hand, con- 
struction contracts actually awarded in 
the district, including rural as well as 
city projects, were considerably higher 
than those of either November, 1930, 
or December, 1929. Wholesale trade in 
December compared unfavorably with 
the business done in December a year 


ago. 

Most of the figures for 1930 compare 
unfavorably with these for 1929. Debits 
figures for last year totaled 7.5 per cent 


less than debits in 1929, department store 


sales declined 3.1 per cent, wholesale 
trade in five leading lines decreased 10.5 
per cent, and contracts awarded for con- 
struction work in the district declined 
8.6 per cent. However, all of these de- 
creases were due in part to lower price 
levels in 1930. Commercial failures in- 
creased last year in both number and 
liabilities involved. 

Productior. of the district’s two lead- 
ing money crops, cotton and tobacco, ex- 
ceeded production of the previous year, 
but the income derived from them was 
considerably smaller in 1930 because of 
much lower prices. While the decline 
in construction work in 1930 was marked, 
and played a leading part in increasing 
unemployment, the two most serious 
factors which adversely affected the dis- 
trict in 1930 were the record drought in 
the upper half of the district and the 
drastic slump in cotton and tobacco 

rices. 

If the Carolinas had received 1928 or 


{1929 prices for their 1930 crops, they 


would have been very favorably situ- 
ated, and better prices would have alle- 
viated, to some extent at least, the dis- 
astrous effects of last Summer’s drought 
in Virginia, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Texas Seeks to Bar 
Rail Control of Buses 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
such company at the end of two years;| 

Prohibiting any railroad company, di- 
rectly or indirectly or through any build- 
ing company, from controlling, owning 
or possessing any motor carriers and re- 
quiring the Railroad Commission imme- 
diately to revoke certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity heretofore issued to 
such motor carriers. 

Requiring the Attorney General to 
bring suit to énforce the provisions of 
the act providing that the State shall 
have the right of escheat of all property 
of motor carriers violating this act and 
making said remedy cumulative of the 
other remedies herein provided. 

Forbidding the owners, officers, direc- 
tors or stockholders in any railroad com- 
pany or motor carriers first consenting 
to or assisting in any violation of this 
act and prescribing a penalty for such 
violation. 

Making it the duty of railroad com- 
panies and motor truck and bus com- 
panies to furnish information to the Rail- 
road Commission relative to the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Providing that moneys, property, or 
other things of value received by any 
railroad comeany from any motor car- 
rier, directly or indirectly, shall be prima 
facie ewidence of the violation of this 
act and conferring the power and privi- | 
leges of Title 126, Revised Civil Statutes. 
1925, upon the Attorney General and 
district and county attorneys for the en- 
forcement of this act. 


Business Conditions 





Declaring an emergency. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE XX 


By A. L. Flint, 
General Purchasing Officer, The Panama Canal 


Mr.Flint, in the following article, continues his discussion of the purchas- 
ing procedure of the Panama Canal, begun in the issue of Feb. 5. 


HE general policy of the Panama Canal is to purchase material for 
delivery free of all charges on dock at the Isthmus, either at Cris- 
tobal (Atlantic port), or Balboa (Pacific port), Canal Zone. The 

primary reasons for this policy which has been in effect from the early 
construction period, are as follows: 

1. It places all sections of the United States on an equal footing in 
competing for the business of furnishing material to the Panama Canal, 
the basis of competition being the price laid down on the Isthmus regard- 
less of where it may be produced or the port from which shipped in the 
United States. 


2. It gives the Panama Canal the t 
benefit of competition by bidders in 
securing ocean freight rates, and it is 
probable that in this one item alone 
very large savings have in the past 
been made for the Government. In 
many instances bidders for furnishing 
material for delivery on the Isthmus 
were owners of steamships and were 
therefore able to so adjust the ocean 
freight on such material that they were 
in a position to bid low prices and thus 
secure the business. This was espe- 
cially true as to structural steel, ex- 
plosives and lumber. These same rea- 
sons apply now for these classes of 
material, although not with the same 
force as they applied in the early days 
of the construction of the Canal. 

3. A further reason for requiring de- 
livery at the Isthmus is in order that 
final inspection and acceptance of ma- 
terial may be made there. This is im- 
portant for the reason that it places 
on the seller all risks of delay, damage 
or loss in transit and tends to secure 
better and prompter delivery. The 
right is reserved in Panama Canal 
schedules to make preliminary inspec- 
tion at the point of manufacture or 
purchase, or at ship’s side as to some 
classes of material, but final inspec- 
tion and acceptance are made at the 
Isthmus. Preliminary inspection is as 
much for the benefit and protection of 
the contractor as for the Canal, as it 
is not to the interest of either that 
unsatisfactory material should be de- 
livered at the Isthmus. It is seldom 
that material that has passed prelimi- 
nary inspection in the United States 
fails to pass inspection on the Isthmus, 
but it is believed that requiring final 
inspection and acceptance on the 
Isthmus has tended to make the manu- 
facturer more careful in the produc- 
tion and shipment of material so as 
to insure its acceptance at the Isthmus. 

4. Delivery at the Isthmus also re- 
lieves the Panama Canal of the work 
and expense of arranging for trans- 
portation. To look after the trans- 
portation of the large quantities of 
material being shipped to the Panama 
Canal from various sections of the 
country and through different ports 
would be burdensome and expensive 
and would necessitate increasing force 
and facilities employed by the Panama 
Canal to take care of the handling and 
shipping of these materials out of all 
proportion to any possible benefit that 
might accure. Furthermore, it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Panama Canal in the case of large 
shipments requiring charters of vessels 
or other special arrangements for 
ocean transportation, to insure that 
materials would be delivered at the 
port of shipment at the time vessels 
might be available at that port. If 
the material was not on hand at the 
time the vessel arrived, it would in- 
volve demurrage charges in case of 
special charters, and if on the other 
hand the material arrived at seaboard 
and the vessel was not there, either 
car demurrage or storage charges 
might accrue against the material 
while awaiting ocean transportation. 
The contractor upon whom the respon- 
sibility rests for through shipment to 
the Isthmus can’ much more easily 
arrange to so synchronize deliveries 
at the port of shipment as to avoid 
these contingencies than could the 
Panama Canal. 

* * * 


EXCEPTIONS have been made to the 

olicy of requiring deliveries at 
the Isthmus in some cases where ma- 
terial required is of small value or of 
small bulk or weight, and bids for such 
material are permitted for delivery at 
New York or New Orleans. There 
have been some cases also where bid- 
ders have submitted bids for delivery 
f. o. b. works, or at ports in the United 
States, even when alternative proposals 
for such deliveries have not been called 
for. While such bids may be rejected 
as being informal, it has been the 
practice of the Panama Canal to con- 
sider them when it is in the interest 
of the Government to do so under a 
general clause contained in Panama 
Canal schedules. In such cases, if the 
taaterial is not of a nature which is 
liable to considerable breakage or dam- 
age en route, it has been the practice 
to make the award under such bids if 
the price, plus handling charges, 
freight, insurance, and a fair allow- 
ance for other contingencies, is lower 
than bids received at the same time for 
Isthmus delivery, but naturally bids 
for Isthmus delivery are given prefer- 
ence unless, after canvassing such bids 
on the basis referred to, they are found 
to be high. 

Another special subject relating to 
purchases for the Panama Canal in 
which it must follow a policy not par- 
ticularly applicable to purchases of 
other Departments of the Government 
is in connection with purchases of for- 
eign material. 

United States tariff laws do not ap- 
ply to the Canal Zone. No imports are/ 
allowed into the Zone, however, except 
such as are for the use or benefit of 
the United States Government and the 
Panama Railroad Company, and other 
interests connected with the operations 
on the Isthmus, ineluding contractors 
for Government or railroad work, and 
employes of all these interests. The 
following joint resolution was enacted 
by Congress and approved June 25, 
1906: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that purchases of material and terial are not encouraged, there is, 
equipment for use in the construction | ordinarily, nothing to prevent bids 
of the Panama Canal shall be restricted | being submitted on foreign material 
to articles of domestic production and | with the understanding that they will 
manufacture, from the lowest respon- | be subject to the conditions herein set 
sible bidder, unless the President | forth. 


shall, in any case, deem the bids or 
tenders therefor to be extortionate or 
unreasonable.” 


In interpreting the latter part of 
the above quoted joint resolution, the 
following instructions were issued by 
the President under date of Mar. Zz 
1909: 

“The White House, 
“Washington, Mar. 2, 1909. 
“To the General Purchasing Officer, 
“Isthmian Canal Commission. 
_ “The following executive instruc- 
tions in furtherance of joint resolution 
No. 35 of June 25, 1906 (34 Stat. L.,, 
835), will hereafter control in compar- 
ing bids for materials to be used in 
connection with construction of the 
Isthmian Canal and in determining 
awards thereon. 

“When bids which are submitted on 
materials of foreign production are 
lower than on material of domestic 
production and manufacture, prefer- 
ence will be given to the article of 
domestic production and manufacture, 
unless the bid for the latter exceeds 
the former by an amount equal to the 
duty on the imported article. Where 
an article of domestic manufacture is 
made up, in part, of imported ingredi- 
ents or components, the presence of 
such components will be ignored, if 
the duty has been paid. If, however, 
the article is manufactured in bond, 
or if the bid is based on a drawback 
being paid or allowed, the amount of 
such duty or drawback should be 
similarly considered in making the 


award. 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
7 





HESE instructions, which are in the 

nature of an Executive Order of 
the President, have been continued in 
force for purchases pertaining to the 
operation and maintenance of the 
Canal. It will be noted that the Execu- 
tive Order merely lays down a general 
rule for the guidance of the General 
Purchasing Officer and it does not 
require the. acceptance of a bid for 
foreign material under the conditions 
specified, for, if a bid for domestic 
material, even though it might be 
greater than the foreign bid plus the 
duty, was still not exorbitant, the 
award might be made for domestic 
material. 

In connection with this subject the 
special instructions to bidders in Pana- 
ma Canal schedules provide: “If the 
bidder proposes to furnish articles or 
materials of foreign production or 
manufacture, or articles of domestic 
manufacture made up, in whole or in 
part, of imported ingredients or com- 
ponents, he should so state in his bid.” 

The special conditions in the sched- 
ules also contain the following: 

“If a bidder, proposing to furnish 
articles or materials of foreign pro- 
duction or manufacture, or articles 
of domestic manufacture made up, in 
whole or in part, of imported ingredi- 


his bid, the Panama Canal may re- 


terials of domestic production and 
manufacture, or articles of domestic 


ponents upon which all duty has been 
paid, or he may be permitted to furn- 
ish articles or materials of foreign 
production or manufacture or articles 
manufactured in bond if he pays duty 
thereon in the United States, the Pana- 
ma Canal reserving the right to claim 
any and all benefits of drawback on 
imported articles and on all articles 
of domestic manufacture made up, in 
whole or in part, of imported ingredi- 
ents or components.” 

It will thus be noted that the Pana- 
ma Canal is required to restrict pur- 
chases of material and equipment to 
articles of domestic production and 
manufacture, and from the 
responsible bidder, unless prices for 
domestic material appear to be extor- 
tionate or unreasonable. In making 
awards, therefore, preference is given 
to bids on material of American pro- 
duction and manufacture, and bids on 
foreign material are accepted only 


high in accordance with the rule pre- 
scribed in the President’s order. In 
canvassing bids covering foreign ma- 
terial it would often be necessary to 
consider the difficulties and additional 
expense connected with preliminary in- 
spection of the article of foreign pro- 
duction, if it is necessary to make in- 
spection in a foreign country, and 
there might be other factors involving 
additional expense, delay or inconveni- 
ence which would operate against the 
acceptance of bids on foreign material. 
It would also be necessary to consider 
the question of whether inspection in 
a foreign country would be practicable 
or satisfactory, as in certain cases it is 
evident that it would not be. In some 
cases, however, preliminary inspection 
might be waived and material shipped 
at the contractor’s risk of rejection 
on final inspection at the Isthmus, but 
as to certain materia’ it is obvious 
that preliminary inspection could not 
be waived on account of the impracti- 
cability of making adequate tests after 
arrival at the Isthmus, especially if the 
material should be needed for immedi- 
ate use or consumption on arrival, and 
this would apply particularly to such 
material as cement, which under Gov- 
ernment specifications requires a 28- 
day test before shipment. However, 
each case would be considered fully on 
its merits at the time bids are can- 
vassed, and while bids on foreign ma- 
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Domestic Trade - 


Interest Rates 
Fixed in Ship 
Loan Measure 


Merchant Marine Act Just 
Signed by President Places 
Power of Adjustment 
With Shipping Board 


Money loaned under the Merchant 
Marine Act for the construction or re- 
pair of ships for foreign trade shall be 
loaned at a minimum interest rate of 
|3%2 per cent a year under a law just en- 
|acted by the signing of the ship loan 
bill (H. R, 7998) by President Hoover, 
| according to an announcement Feb. 5 at 
the White House. 

The new law provides, however, that 
|the Shipping Board shall have the power 
of increasing the minimum interest rate 
|to the reguiar interest rate of 5% per 
|cent in case a ship, newly constructed or 
|repaired by means of money thus loaned, 
should engage in coastwise or inter- 
|coastal trade for longer than three 
| months in any calendar year. 
| Interest Rates Stated _ 
| Under the law, also, lowest interest 
rates may be granted for construction 
| or repair only when it is contracted that 
the vessel upon which the work is done 
shall, upon completion, engage in inter- 
| coastal or coastwise trade no longer than 
three months a year. 

The ship loan bill was passed by the 
House on Feb. 28, 1930, almost_a year 
ago. The Senate passed it on Jan. 13 
of this year. The Senate Committee 
on Commerce added several amendments 
to the House measure. These amend- 
ments, however, according to Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, did 
not change materially the policy of the 
measure as it had been passed by the 
House. 

The measure as enacted into law fol- 
lows in full text: s 

That subsection (D) of section 11 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of June 5, 
1920, as amended by section 301 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of May 22, 1928 
(U. S. Code, title 46, section 871; 45th 
Statutes at Large, part 1, page 691) is 
amended to read as follows: 

Interest on Loans_ 

All such loans shall bear interest at 
rates as follows, payable not less fre- 
quently than annually: During any pe- 
riod in which the vessel is operated ex- 
clusively in coastwise trade, or is inac- 
tive, the rate of interest shall be as fixed 
by the Board, but not less than 5% per 
cent per annum. During the perfod in 
which a vessel is being constructed, 
equipped, reconditioned, remodeled, or 
improved; and/or, during any period in 
which such a vessel is operated in i 
eign trade the rate shall be as fixed by 
the Board, but provided, however, tha 
on all contracts hereinafter entered into, 
the interest rate shall be not less than 
3% per ¢ent per annum. 

The lowest rate of interest shall not 
be granted for the construction, equip- 
ment, reconditioning, remodeling or 1m- 
provement of any vessel for the foreign 
trade, unless it is contracted that suc 
vessel upon completion shall not be = 
erated exclusively and under enrollmes 
in the coastwise or intercoastal tra ” 
for more than three months in any he 
endar year; and, if such vessel shall ze 
operated exclusively, and under ones . 
iment in such trades for more ine et 
months in any calendar year, the — 
shall collect the difference between e 
low rate of interest charged and 7 ~ 
cent per annum during the period o = 
struction, equipment, reconditioning» a 
modeling or improvement. The. i. 
may prescribe rules for determining - 
amount of interest payable under the p 
visions of this paragraph.’ 
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vances . reclamation fund; Irrigation and 
n on. eet 
Reh 16868. Carter, Wyo. Feasibility of 
construction of irrigation dam 6n_ Bear 
River, Wyo.; Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Rivers and Harbors : 

H. R. 16781. Nelson, Me. Prel. exam. ane 
survey of Eastport Harbor, Me.; Rivers a 

rbors, . 
ta R. 16829. Cooper, Ohio. Overhead vine 
duct across Mahoning River at Struthers, 
Ohio; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 16859. Yon. Examination and or 
vey of Wakulla River, Fla.; Rivers an 
Harbors. 

=. = 
vey of Crooked Channel, 
Fla.; Rivers and Backers, 

ipping : 

H. R. 16868. Evans’ Calif. Regulation id 
llighter service from any of ports of L. 8. 
to stationary ships or barges offshore; Mer- 
|chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Social Welfare _ : 

H. R. 16837. Shott, W. Va. Cooperation 
with States in care and rehabilitation of 
|crippled children; Education. 

Taxation 

H, R. 16835. Timberlake. 
nue Act of 1928 relating to 
mines; Ways and Means. 

Veterans | 

S. 5976. Morrison. Granting H. P. Cooper 
privilege of filing appln. for benefits under 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act; Finance, 

S$. 6003, Fess. Reinstatement of war-risk 
insurance of J. D. Deardourff, deceased; 
Finance, : ’ 

S. 6019. Reed. To amend World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, amended; Finance. 

S. 6020, Reed, Establishment of permanent 
médical service in U. S. Veterans’ Bureau; 
Finance. 


ron. Examination and sur- 
sete ht Apalachicola Bay, 


To amend Reve- 
depletion of 


H. R.’ 16782. Smith, Idaho. Erection of 
U. S. veterans’ hospital at Lava Hot Springs, 

Idaho; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16828. Clancy. To extend time for 
applns. for benefits of Disabled Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16832. Johnson, Okla. To pay 50 
per cent of face value of adjusted compen- 
sation certificates to veterans of World War; 
Ways and Means. a 

H. R. 16853. Douglas, Ariz. Addition to 
veterans’ hospital, at Whipple, Ariz.; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. > 

H. R. 16854. Douglas, Ariz. Addition to 
veterans’ hospital at Tucson, Ariz., World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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J ls issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. Bios) 


The Weekly Index 
Is published in every Monday issue. 
page reference used is the Yearly Index \ 
“Number which is consecutive beginning with 
‘ March 4 of each year. — 
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By GILBERT BETTMAN 


By HENRY F. HUBBARD 
Attorney General, State of Ohio 


Examiner, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


HE GOVERNOR of Ohio and 

other State officials should be 

elected for a four-year term. 
From my two years’ direct contact as 
Attorney General with Ohio State gov- 
ernment I believe that the lengthening 
of the State officials’ terms would pro- 
mote economy for ‘the taxpayers and 
greater governmental efficiency for all 
citizens of Ohio. 

The two-year term for State officials 
was decreed in the Ohio Constitution 
of 1850. In the 80 years since the gov- 
ernment of Ohio has enormously in- 
creased. Population has increased from 
1,900,000 to 6,600,000. Total disburse- 
ments of the State have increased, 
roughly, from $3,000,000 to $88,000,000, 
thirtyfold. 

Roughly, therefore, the machinery 
entrusted to the hands of the State offi- 
cials is 30 times bigger than it was 
when the two-year term was adopted. 
Common logic would therefore dictate 
an increase in the length of time given 
to master the job. 

Some of the items that might be con- 
sidered in comparing the government 
of 1850 with the government of today 
follow: 

Ohio spent to aid in the improvement 
of the National Highway in 1850 the 
sum of $47,000. In 1930 Ohio’s high- 
way disbursements were $35,000,000, 
and Ohio maintained 11,400 miles of 
State highway. 

Ohio had 350 employes in 1850. Ohio 
in 1930 had, roughly, 13,000 employes. 
In 1850 Ohio had 25 departments of 
government; in 1930, 100. 

The great commissions which are 
part of the State government, like the 
Utilities Commission, the Industrial 
Commission and the Tax Commission, 
did not exist in 1850. The Governor 
has to make the appointments to these 
Commissions. He must understand the 
work of the Commission in order to de- 
termine the qualifications of his ap- 
pointments. The Governor is more or 
less held responsible for the policy and 
efficiency of these Commissions. 

v 

The Utilities Commission, with its 
commissioners, clerks, engineers and 
accountants, regulates the conduct of 
public utilities throughout Ohio. This 
work is enormous and far-reaching. It 
did not exist in 1850. 

The Industrial Commission has to do 
with the regulation of industry in Ohio, 
the safeguarding of machinery, the re- 
lations between employer and employe 
and the enormous administration of the 
workmen’s compensation fund. There 
are 250,000 new claims filed each year, 
and hearings thereon are held. The 
Commission disburses over $1,000,000 
a month. 

Fourteen years ago 150 claims a day 
was considered high. Now there are 
over 700 a day. This Commission must 
also be appointed by the Governor. Its 
efficiency and policy he is partially held 
responsible for. It did not exist in 
1850. 

The foregoing are but a few compari- 
sons that could be drawn, but they are 
enough to show the enormous increase 
in the machinery of State government 
consequent not only upon the increase 
in population, but also upon the greater 
reliance upon and wider functioning of 
government per capita of population as 
between 1850 and 1930. 

Not only are there more Ohioans— 
three times as many—but they expect 
more of their State government. Al- 


though there has been only a threefold 
increase in population, there has been a 
thirty-threefold increase of expendi- 
ture. 

Two years is altogether too brief a 
time to get acquainted with this en- 
larged mass of governmental machin- 
ery. Almost immediately upon a Gov- 
ernor’s induction he is confronted with 
the problems of functioning with the 
State Legislature. He carries this 
along with the myriad contacts which 
his hundreds of appointments entail. 
First-hand acquaintanceship with State 
institutions is necessary to an under- 
standing of their problems. 


v 


In the hurly-burly of all these en- 
deavors the Governor, under Ohio’s 
present system of primary and general 
elections, is suddenly confronted with 
a state-wide primary; and before that 
is fairly over, preparation for the gen- 
eral election is upon him. 

What thing really worth while can 
be started and finished within the brief 
period of two years? What familiarity 
can a Governor get with the actual ma- 
chinery of all parts of State govern- 
ment in that limited time? If it is al- 
most impossible to get acquainted, how 
can that familiarity, out of which alone 
suggested improvements could be 
made, be acquired within the limited 
time? And so by the shortness of the 
term which the State gives its chief 
executive, governmental functioning 
runs along more or less in the same rut. 

Speaking of this aspect from my own 
experience as Attorney General (and it 
should be kept in mind that the Attor- 
ney General has at his hand a far 
smaller machine than is at the hand of 
the Governor) it has really taken me 
two years to get my office in shape to 
turn out the best legal service for the 
people of Ohio of which I am capable. 
After two years I feel that I am just 
getting under way. How much more 
true—10 times as true—must this be 
of the chief executive of the State. 
Ohio is blindly following the short term 
idea adopted 80 years ago, and which 
has been completely outgrown. 

No business could stand the con- 
stant overturn such as we impose upon 
our State business. Practically every 
two years we have a new highway di- 
rector, a new superintendent of banks, 
a new commerce director, and so on 
through all the subdepartments of State 
government. It is a rank economic 
waste, an injustice to taxpayers, a 
source of unhappiness to the individ- 
uals who are undertaking the public 
service, a folly which for some inex- 
plicable reason no one. seems to have, 
during these many years, taken hold of 
to stop. 

A four-year term would accord with 
the march of progress. Many terms of 
Governors were originally one year. 
Almost half the States, however, now 
have four-year terms. The figures are 
22 States, four years; 2 States, three 
years; 24 States, 2 years. When Ohio 
Swings over, which I hope it shortly 
will, almost half the States of the 
Union will have four-year Governors. 
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The check of an election every two 
years which was the basic reason for 
the shortness of the term originally, is 
not necessary. Control over a bad Gov- 
ernor can be exercised by the courts 
with their power of mandamus and in- 
junction, and there is always the power 
of impeachment by the State Senate. 


Education of Automobile Drivers 


Principles That Should Be Stressed Are Outlined 


By WILLIAM COLE 
Chief, State Highway Patrol, State of Washington 


OCIETY’S GREAT need today is 

better drivers. We all know that 

the responsibility for the preven- 
tion of accidents rests primarily with 
the driver, the automobile not having 
found its balanced place in our social 
system. 

One needs only to read of the car 
casualties in the daily papers and 
search memory’s pages of friends in- 
jured and killed, to realize that instead 
of developing into a true servant of 
evilization, the automobile is tending to 
become a danger as terrible as the 
Black Death. 

Those who should be considered as 
authorities and specialists in traffic 
safety are of the opinion that the traffic 
rob 2m can best be solved by engineer- 
ing, by law enforcement and by edu- 
cation. 

In the first of these, that of engi- 
neering, we are agreed upon the bene- 
fits to be derived from engineering as 
it affects safety, especially when we 
think of uniform caution signs, traffic 
signals, better automobiles and high- 
ways designed particularly for auto- 
mobile traffic as the State of Washing- 
ton is now building. 

Law enforcement and education as 


they affect traffic control are insepa- 
rable. I realize, from my experience as 
an enforcement officer, the necessity of 
engraving on the hearts of individual 
motorists, the fundamental principles 
of safety. True law enforcement, espe- 
cially as it affects traffic violations, 
should be educational.. It is my opin- 
ion that over 98 per cent of the people 
who violate our traffic-laws are sus- 
ceptible to education, that is, they are 
open to constructive control. 

By a constructive traffic control I 
mean a control or process that puts 
each motorist on his own. It does not 
say “do” or “don’t” specifically, rather 
it stimulates the individual to be him- 
self or herself at their best. There- 
fore, constructive control should rely 
on a process of personal stimulation. 

The ultimate goal of this stimulation 
is that each individual must be made 
self-critical of his or her motoring 
habits, to the end that they may habitu- 
ally and automatically do the correct 
thing. This control is not always a con- 
scious one on the part of the individ- 
ual. Oftimes the unconscious adoption 
of suggested ideas and beliefs regu- 
lates the behavior far more effectively 
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Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied by 


Psychologists in Effort to Aid in Rehabilitation of Delinquents 


By STEPHEN HABBE 
Psychologist, State Agricultural and Industrial School, State of New York 


tative force which is possessed 

in unchanging form from the 
time of birth. Were we to believe this, 
there would be little point to most of 
the institutions which have been estab- 
lished for the care, protection, and edu- 
cation of children. 

Certainly those institutions which 
are attempting to correct and restrain 
young delinquents had better close 
their doors at once unless it seems 
likely that human nature is worth work- 
ing with. Informed persons are con- 
vinced that, within limits, no individual 
is assured of success or damned to fail- 
ure by virtue of his native capacities. 
Rather, the evidence strongly supports 
the theory that, again within limits, the 
success or failure which an individual 
makes of his life is dependent upon the 
desirable or undesirable habits which 
he establishes. 


For the most part these habits are 
social products developed during the 
childhood and adolescent years. They 
constitute inward meditations as well 
as outward behaviors—they are, in 
short, the individual. 


This conception of the individual in 
terms of his habits is regarded at once 
as accurate from the psychological 
point of view and as useful to intro- 
duce the further considerations of this 
article. In passing, however, it should 
be noted that the discussion to follow 
attempts to carry its own arguments 
and should be evaluated on its own 
merits or deficiencies rather than from 
any particular and exclusive psycholog- 
ical viewpoint. 

A mental hygiene clinic in an insti- 
tution for the correction of young de- 
linquents cannot work miracles. There 
is a popular tendency to make extrav- 
agant claims for the services of a phy- 
chologist or 2 psychiatrist. Such an 
attitude embarrasses a_ professional 
worker. Much worse, it confuses the 
place which the worker would like to 
occupy and may, at times, cause other 
persons to delegate to him many diffi- 
culties which have no rightful place in 
a clinic. 

It is especially easy for such a situa- 
tion to develop within an institution 
since the clinic, if it is to make itself 
felt at all, must know intimately the 
full round of activities of each day. 
After an appropriate period of investi- 
gation and analysis and probably a con- 
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siderable amount of trial and error pro- 
cedure the clinic should delimit and 
define the scope and nature of the work 
it proposes to do. 

The New York Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School houses 500 to 700 delin- 
quent boys, 12 to 16 years of age, in 30 
colonies on a 1,400-acre tract. School, 
trade, and farm instruction is provided. 
There is no military organization al- 
though certain boys are marched under 
guard from one assignment to another. 
The usual discipline measures are em- 
ployed. The term of commitment is in- 
definite. Parole is determined on the 
basis of the obtainable facts for each 
individual case. The physical care of 
the boys is good. 

The mental hygiene clinic regards 
each boy as a distinct and unique per- 
sonality combining certain capacities 
and also presenting certain weaknesses. 
It proposes to assemble, study, and in- 
terpret all the available information in 
the case of each boy to the end of as- 
sisting him to make his own best pos- 
sible adjustments to the most appropri- 
ate environmental factors. 

This implies a treatment plan or a 
program for each boy, the particulars 
of which will correspond, as far as pos- 
sible, with his own capacities, experi- 
ences, needs, and desires. The recom- 
mendation of the clinic will vary from 
immediate release to indefinite institu- 
tional care. In most cases there will be 
definite suggestions of immediate treat- 
ment. 

However pressing the work with in- 
dividuals may become, the clinic in an 
institution cannot, without serious loss, 
overlook the wider forces which play 
upon the boy as he passes through the 
routine of each day. 

The best of conference-room plans 
may be upset in a moment unless there 
is some control of these other relation- 
ships and experiences. It is obvious 
that no clinic can adequately perform 
this function. With the help of 4he ad- 
ministrative group the more conspicu- 
ously damaging influences may be elim- 
inated. 

The demonstration with a_ small 
group of boys of the values of a thor- 
oughly constructive program, the grad- 
ual extension of the more approved 
methods, and the continuous selection 
of well qualified staff members seem to 
be the most likely ways of developing 
an institutional life which will be truly 
educational in all its aspects. 
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than a conscious adoption of a rule of 
conduct. 


When the majority of people adopt a 
rule of conduct, or law, then it tends 
to become a:custom. For example, we 
have a law saying that when two ve- 
hicles meet on the highway each shall 
pass to the right side of the center of 
the road. It has now become a custom 
for people to so drive. Which is the 
more effective, the law prohibiting 
turning to the left side of the highway 
when meeting another vehicle, or the 
established custom of driving on the 
right side of the highway? 

In establishing these customs it is 
oftimes necessary that the erring indi- 
vidual be compelled to respect the law. 
Law enforcement has its place in the 
education of motorists, but in its nec- 
essary applieation the officer should 


make the subjects of such control un- 
derstand they are being treated in a 
spirit of fair play and not the victims 
of a Cossack organization. It has been 
truthfully said, “No law is a law until 
it is supported by the habitual opin- 
ions of perhaps 75 per cent of the citi- 
zens.” 

Then, what constitutes educating the 
motorists? In educating the motorists 
we must institute and enforce a system 
of control which will train the individ- 
ual to unconsciously act in line with 
the welfare of others. John Ruskin 
said of education: “Education does not 
mean teaching people what they do not 
know. It means teaching them to be- 
have as they do not behave. It i8 a 
painful, continual and difficult work, to 
be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept and by praise, but 
above all, by example.” 


sons for highly responsible posi- 

tions has long been one of the 
most difficult problems in public per- 
sonnel work. There “has been a wide- 
spread opinion that employes receiving 
annual salaries of more than $3,000 
could not be properly selected by civil 
service tests. Department heads, office 
managers and employers in general 
have, however, placed supreme confi- 
dence in their own ability to estimate 
an applicant’s fitness to perform work 
of a responsible. nature. 
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As long as there was no scientific at- 
tempt to evaluate the methods used in 
such selection, both by private employ- 
ers and in the public service, argu- 
ments on either side meant little. With 
newer and more effective weapons of 
attack, personnel workers have at least 
reached the stage where comparisons of 
objective tests with subjective judg- 
ments are now possible. 

As a result of numerous statistical 
analysis of both of these employment 
methods, personal judgments have lost 
much of their former prestige. On the 
other hand, carefully devised objective 
written tests, despite their limitations, 
have been found to be the most effec- 
tive means yet found of predicting a 
candidate’s future success or failure in 
high-salaried positions as well in the 
lower ranks. 

In 1925 the Banking Department of 
the State of New Jersey was subjected 
to an investigation by a legislative com- 
mittee. One of the recommendations 
of this committee, as the result of this 
survey, was that new bank examiners 
entering the service should henceforth 
be chosen by civil service tests. Since 
that time the examining staff of the 
New Jersey State Civil Service Com- 
mission has conducted several entrance 
tests for junior bank examiner and 
bank examiner, and promotion tests for 
senior bank examiner, with maximum 
salaries of $3,300, $4,500 and $6,600, 
respectively. This group may serve to 
illustrate the successful use of modern 
testing methods in filling important po- 
sitions in the public service. 

The procedure followed in the prepa- 
ration of the test for the position of 
bank examiner is illustrative of the 
method used. 

The first step was the determination 
of the necessary qualifications based 
upon the duties to be performed and 
the responsibilities to be carried. These 
duties consisted chiefly of conducting 
examinations and investigations of the 
affairs of banking institutions char- 
tered under the laws of the State. 

A more detailed statement of typical 
tasks was used as a guide in setting 
up a list of minimum qualifications. 
Among these requirements were a col- 
lege training in economics, banking and 
finance, three years of experience as a 
bank auditor or accountant, or an 
equivalent combination of education 
and experience, a thorough knowledge 
of banking practice and procedure and 
of the New Jersey banking laws, inves- 
tigating ability, business integrity, 
judgment, tact, etc. 
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These qualifications were worked out 
as the result of the combined experi- 
ence of the technical staff of the New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission and 
the State Department of Banking and 
Insurance. To assist in the prepara- 
tion of the test, in the conduct of the 
oral interview, and in the scoring of 
the papers experienced and successful 
bank examiners from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and other institutions were 
called in. In the actual construction 
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of the test a serious attempt was made 
to devise tests which would actually 
measure the desired qualifications and- 
skill. 

The test was divided into three parts, 
as follows: Experience, education and 
training, with a weight of four; oral 
interview, with a weight :of three; 
written examination, with a weight of 
three. 

The experience, education and train- 
ing was evaluated on the basis of sworn 
statements submitted by each applicant 
through a formal application blank, 
supplemented by a carefully planned 
oral interview and further checked 
upon by the Department of Banking 
and Insurance itself. 

The oral test consisted of an inter- 
view with a board of examiners com- 
posed of civil service examiners and 
outstanding individuals in the banking 
world. The ratings given in. the oral 
interview were the considered judg- 
ment of this board. The written test 
consisted of a free answer test and a 
battery of short answer tests compris- 
ing a total of 300 items. 

For the former or traditional type of 
test lengthy written answers were sub- 
mitted to a few general questions, 
whereas the latter or modern type of 
test required only individual words, 
figures, or checks in the proper places 
in response to a large number of spe- 
cific questions. 

The subjects of the five short answer 
tests used were arithmetic, memory, 
reading comprehension, knowledge of 
banking principles, and knowledge of 
the New Jersey banking laws and pro- 
cedure. Most of the items used were 
in the true-false form whereby the can- 
didates indicated the truth or falsity 
of each of a series of statements by 
encircling either a “t” or an “f” fol- 
lowing the statement. 
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These tests were given to a group of , 
63 applicants. After the ratings were 
completed, a statistical evaluation was 
made on the individual questions, the 
separate tests within the battery, and 
the tests as a whole. 

By means of this analysis the strong 
and the weak elements were revealed, 
making it possible to improve the test 
for future use by eliminating the types 
of items and subjects shown to be of 
poor selective value. Although the 
number of cases in this one test was 
not large enough to standardize the 
test or set up dependable forms, there 
were enough to be useful in determin- 
ing the relative degrees of difficulty, 
objectivity, reliability, and selectivity 
of the various types of tests. 

Later comparisons of test scores with 
performance on the job which were 
made for the 12 men appointed as a re- 
sult of this test, showed a correlation 
of about .77, indicating a very high de- 
gree of validity for the test. Careful 
analysis of all of the tests held for bank 
examiners since 1925 show satisfactory 
correlations and so far as comparison 
of test scores and performance on the 
job has been made the results are ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Our experiences go far toward ex- 
ploding the claims rather widely. held 
that the selection of high class per- 
sonnel should not be done by: formal 
testing procedure. The real problem 
is the development of appropriate, 
valid tests. It is interesting .to. note 
also that. the short answer test was 
found to excel the free answer test, the 
oral interview, and the factor of experi, 
ence and training in the selection of’ . 
qualified employes for this highly im- 
portant public service. 


Financing Schools in Small Towns 


Administration of Maine’s Equalization Fund 
By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


ECAUSE of the fact that in many 
B of the smaller communities in 
Maine there is not a large amount 
of taxable property it becomes neces- 
sary to establish, some form of equali- 
zation which will enable these smaller 
communities to maintain a type of 
school which will meet satisfactory 
standards. 

We have at the present time an 
equalization fund’ which is expended 
for the purpose of maintaining a higher 
type of education in those communities 
where the tax rates for school mainte- 
nance and the tax rates for municipal 
purposes are in excess of the average 
of rates for the State. This equaliza- 
tion fund is accomplishing a vast 
amount of good for the poorer and 
more highly taxed communities. 

There can be no valid objection to 
the principle that the State owes to 
every child within its borders satisfac- 
tory educational privileges. Because 
children may reside in small and 
sparsely settled communities is no le- 
gitimate reason for their being handi- 


capped in educational opportunity. In 
order to alleviate such a condition it is 
inevitable that the wealthier commu- 
nities be taxed in such a way as to af- 
ford additional revenues for those chil- 
dren residing in less favored commu- 
nities. 

As a rule we find the larger commu- 
nities are prosperous in large degree 
because of their becoming trading cen- 
ters for the smaller communities sur- 
rounding them. Therefore, it is no 
more than fair that the wealthier com- 
munity should contribute toward the 
educational uplift in the smaller and 
poorer community. 

_ This principle has become well estab- 
lished in Maine through the equaliza- 
tion fund but in order. to bring about 
actual equalization of educational op- 
portunity and to establish and guar- | 
antee to many of our communities a 
Satisfactory type of education some 
means must be devised whereby thi a 
equalization fund will be substantially” 

increased. 





